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Discussion— "What Can be Done to Reduce Fire Losses?" Leader, W. B. Cornell, 

Supt. N. B. <fc M. Ins. Co. 
Paprr— " Insurance, as Viewed from State, House and Field." Orrin T. Welch, 8tate 

Agent Insurance Company of N. A., Topeka. Kan. 
Discussion—" What are the Main Causes of Unfriendly Legislation ? " Leader, I. S. 

Blackwelder, Manager Niagara Insurance Company. 
Paper—" Local and Field Service, or the Local Agent as a Special." Dr. J. F. McSween, 

State Agent Orient Insurance Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Discussion—" Can the Present Agency System be Improved ? " Leader, J. M. DeCamp, 

Gen. Agent Liv. & Lou. & Globe Ins. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

INTERMISSION. 

EVENING SESSION— 8 O'CLOCK. 

Lecture— " Architecture and Fire Insurance." John W. Root, of Burnham & Root, 

Architects, Chicago. 
Lecture—" Electric Lighting and Aerial Wires." C. C. Haskins, City Electric Inspector, 

Chicago, 

SECOND DAY— MORNING SE8SION— 9:80 O'CLOCK, SEPT. 9, 1886. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

Report of State Boards. 

10 O'Clock— Paper— " The Insurance Contract, Adjustments and Adjusters." J. J. Berne, 

General Adjuster Traders' Insurance Company, Chicago. 

Discussion—" The Insurance Contract, Printed and Written— Can Either be Improved ? " 
Leader, C. H. Case, Manager Royal Insurance Company. 

Paper—" The Tendency of Insurance Decisions upon the Insurance Contract, and the 

Injustice of Restrictive Legislative Enactments." Fontaine T. Fox, Attoruey- 

at Law, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Discussion— "Should Losses be Settled on a Strict Construction of the Contract, or in 

Recognition of Business Equity?" Leader, C. W. Potter, Adjuster 

Mtnik Insurance Company. 

Paper— "State Boards." J.J. McDonald, State Agent Continental Insurance Company, 

St Paul, Minnesota. 

INTERMI8SION. 

AFTERNOON SESSION— 2 O'CLOCK. 

Address— Maj. Livingston Mims, General Agent Home Insurance Company, of N. Y., 

Atlanta, Georgia. 
Discussion— "Should Co-Insurance, Pure and Simple, be Universally Adopted ?" Lead- 
er, R. J. Smith, Secretary Traders' Insurance Company. 
Paper—" A Voice From the Pacific." L. L. Bromwell. President California Insurance Co. 
Discussion-" The Recording Agency System as a Factor in Present Demoralization." 
Leader, I. W. Holman, General Agent British America Insurance Company. 
Paper—" Shutters," Col. J. H. Kellogg, Chicago. 
Discussion—" The Best Remedy for Irregular Competition." Leader, S. H. Row, Slate 
Agent Washington F. & M. Insurance Company. 
Election of Officers. 
Unfinished Business. 

adjournment. 
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PROCEEDINGS 



Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Fire Undenvrilers' Association of 

the Northwest, held at Kinsley's, No. 105 Adams Street, 

Chicago, September 8 and 9, 1886. 



FIRST DAY. 

The meeting was called to order at 10:30 o'clock a. m. 

The roll call was read by the Secretary, and the following 

members were found to be present : 

Geo. W. Adams, Chas. E. Affeld, H. C. Alverson, S. D. Andrus, J. T. 
Ashbrook, C. T. Baird, John A. Barnes, W. L. Barnum, Chas. H. Barry, 
J. B. Bennett, J. J. Berne, J. P. Black, I. S. Blackwelder, Chas. E. Bliven, 
R. M. Buckman, M. J. Burns, D. W. Burrows, H. F. Burtch, R. B. Carson, 
Eugene Cary, N. Clark, H. Clarkson, W. B. Cornell, W. A. Cormany, 
C. S. Cowles, Ralph Crable, W. D. Crooke, W. H. Cunningham, Jas. 
M. De Camp, Holger De Roode, Jacob C. Dietz, H. C. Eddy, J. G. Finnie, 
Theo. D. Foljambe, F. L. Force, W. F. Fox, W. R. Freeman, Chas. L. 
French, R. H. Garrigue, H. H. Glidden, D. P. Gray, H. P. Gray, J. C. 
Griffiths, J. B. Hall, Geo. W. Hall, W. F. Hawxhurst, Geo. W. Hayes, 
Edwin Hillyer, J. M. Hilton, E. M. Hitchcock, Isaac W. Holman, Frank 

B. Hosmer, E. A. Hough, John Howley, E. C. Johnson, Wm. L. Jones, 
0. C. Kemp, Milo E. Lawrence, J. O. Lee, T. W. Letton, Edwin C. Lewis, 
F. W. Little, W. J. Littlejohn, Geo. M. Lovejoy, E. W. Lyman, Geo. M. 
Lyon, A. H. Main, T. L. Maitland, L. S. McMillan, H. G. McPike, A. F. 
Miller, P. A. Montgomery, I. S. Montgomery, L. D. Moody, Geo. H. 
Moore, E. V. Munn, E. A. Munson, Geo. C. Newman, H. A. Nolte, W. E 
Page, Jacob Peetrey, L. A. Pires, C. W. Potter, M. H. N. Raymond, A. P. 
Redfield, Geo. W. Reynolds, Geo. S. Roper, W. F. Ross, H. M. Russell, 
Walter Scott, Simon Schupp, E. A. Simonds, R. J. Smith, T. H. Smith, H. 

C. Stuart, Chas. H. Taylor, H. S. Tiffany, A. F. Townsend, Thos. B. TutUe, 
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8 SE VENTEENTH ANNUAL MEE TING. 

Thos. Underwood, C. A. Van Anden, A. Waldron, J. H. Warner, J. A. 
Weinland, J. M. Whitehead, J. L. Whitlock, A. Williams, H. N. Wood, 
Wm. M. Wright. 

The Insurance Press was represented as follows : 

Monitor, C. C. Hine; Spectator, C. N. Bishop; Weekly Underwriter, C. A. 

Jenney ; Chronicle, Franklin Webster; Investigator, Dr. Bloomingston; Stand- 

ard, C. E. Bowers; Bough Notes, Dr. H. C. Martin. 

Also representatives of the Chicago Times, Chicago Tribune, Chicago 

Inter- Ocean, Chicago Daily News. 

Mr. Potter — 

I move that the Local Agents of Chicago be admitted, and the usual 
courtesies of the floor extended to them during this session. 

Mr. Bliven — 

I move as an amendment that the Local Agents of other places be also 
included. 

Mr. Potter : I accept the amendment. 

The motion was carried as amended. 

Mr. Bliven : I would like to offer the following resolution : 

" Resolved, That the ex-presidents of this Association, to- wit: Reid, 
Blodgett, Wilson and Dresser, who have retired from active field-work in 
fire- underwriting, be and they are hereby made honorary members of 
this Association; and that whenever any ex-president of this Association 
shall cease to be a member, by reason of retiring from the field-work of fire 
insurance, he shall thereby become an honorary member of the Asso- 
ciation." 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. Moody — 

I move that auy ex-member of this Association who has retired from 
the business be admitted to the privileges of the floor— seats on the floor. 
I have in mind one gentleman who is now out of the business, but whom I 
find here. But this is not to include voting. 

Mr. W. B. Cornell— 

I move an amendment by the insertion of the clause: " Who are not 
now eligible." 

Mr. Moody accepted the amendment. 
The motion as amended was carried. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 9 

The President — 

The next business that would be in order' would be, properly, the 
reception of visitors from other associations. We had expected at this 
time to have visitors present with us. We have a telegram received last 
night, to the effect that one body will not send representatives on account 
of the distance. We expect, however, to have with us this morning, some- 
time during the forenoon, members from the Association of the South, 
who, we are advised at this moment, are not yet in the city. Perhaps rail- 
road detention may have occasioned the delay. 

The Secretary — 

I have received the following dispatch from the Fire Underwriters of 
the Pacific Coast: 

" To W. F. Fox, President of the Fire Underwriters' Association of the North- 
west: 

" The Fire Underwriters' Association of the Pacific send greetings, and 
with the rest of the world await anxiously results of your deliberations. 

Signed, " F. B. CLARK, President, 
" W. H. MONTON, Sec'y." 

On motion, the Secretary was instructed to draft and remit 
to the Fire Underwriters , Association of the Pacific a suitable 
reply. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The Secretary then read the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee as follows : 

Proceedings of the Executive Committee Meeting held at the office of 
W. F. Fox, Esq., Tuesday, Sept. 7, 1886, at four o'clock p. m. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, W. F. Fox, and the 
following gentlemen were present: D. W. Burrows, H. P. Gray, H. C. 
Eddy, Abram Williams, J. A. Weinland, William L. Jones, W. R. Free* 
man, E. A. Hough, E. A. Simonds. 

The Secretary read the minutes of the called meetings held in Chicago, 
September 25, 1885, and July 17, 1886, which on motion were approved. 

Also a communication from President W. F. Fox, stating that he had 
appointed George W. Adams on the Library Committee, to take the place 
of A.W. Spalding, who is relieved of such duty on account of ill-health, and 
that he had also designated Thomas H. Smith a member of the Library 
Committee to act as chairman of such, Vice A. W. Spalding. 

Mr. J. C. Griffiths, Secretary and Treasurer, then submitted his annual 
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10 SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 

report for the year commencing September 22, 1885, and ending Septem- 
ber 7, 1886. 

RECEIPTS. 
1885. 
Sept. 22. Cash balance on hand from receipts and disbursements of 

1884 meeting, as per Treasurer's report of that date approved 

by the Executive Committee, - - - - . $66 48 

to 

1884 dues collected from two members at $5, - - HO 00 

1885 dues collected from 231 members at $5, - - 1.155 00 
1886. 

Sept. 7. Twenty-one initiation fees at SI, . - - - 21 00 

Sale of two copies of 1884 Proceedings, - - - - 4 00 

8ale of four copies of 1884 Proceedings, ... 7 25 1,197 25 

$1,263 73 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Per detailed statement herewith, .... $1,206 46 

Balance cash on hand, ..... 57 27 

$1,263 73 

On motion the report was received, and after examination the account 
was audited. 

The President, W. F. Fox, stated that he bad incurred the following 
expenses on behalf of the Association: 

Charles Lederer, seven wood-cuts to illustrate lecture of Prof. C. C. 

Haskins, $12 25 

A. H. Andrews & Co., one black-board for same purpose, - - 12 50 

R. A. Meyer & Son, trimmings for black-board, - - 3 50 

A. J. Madden, placards designating place of meeting, - - 1 75 

John B. Mayo & Co., one silver mounted gavel, - - - 7 00 
Rollings Publishing Co., to printing 2,000 programmes and envelopes 

for same, - - - - - - - -6000 

Prof. C. C. Haskins, for paper on Electric Lighting and Aerial Wires, 10 00 

Stationery, --------- 150 

Postage, 15 00 

Telegrams, -----.... 90 

Express, --..--.--. 50 

$124 90 

On motion, the Treasurer was instructed to pay said bills out of the 
funds of the Association. 

On motion, the Secretary was also instructed to pay out of the funds 
of the Association the cost of printing Prof. Haskin's paper, President 
Fox's address, and Mr. F. C. Bennett's paper. 

On motion, President Fox was requested to make a tender of expenses 
to Major Livingstone Mims, F. C. Bennett and Fontaine T. Fox, Jr., to and 
from Chicago to their place of residence, and if accepted the Treasurer 
was instructed to pay the same out of the funds of the Association. 
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It 



The following names were submitted for membership: 



J. H. Brant, 
H. Bennett, 
H. A. Morgan, 
S. R. Holmes, 
H. F. Webber, 
D. W. Redfield, 
M. H. 8ikkema, 
8. F. Requa, 
8. F. Aspinwall, 
H. W. Lyman, 
Frederick W. Lee, 
J. C. Myers, 
W. C. Phipp, 

B. Pribtenow, 
R. L. Raynolds, 
H. Stephenson, 

C. 8. 8quires, 
John Virchow, 
M. F. Zent, 

J. F. McSween, 
Charles B. French, 
Lewis H. Davis, 
Fred B. Mabbett, 



Compact Manager, 
Compact Manager, 
Adjuster, 

Compact Manager, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Adjuster, 

Asso. Gen'l Agent, 
Secretary. 
Special Agent, 
General Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 

Special Agent, 
Compact Manager. 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Asso. Gen'l Ag't, 
Superintendent, 



Samuel Gillespie, Special Agent, 



J. G. Redfield, 
E. W. Dreher, 

Ed. P. Greiner, 

E. S. Walker, 
W. A. Lyon, 
S. G. Chard, 
Jos. A. Kelsey, 
M. S. Woodward, 
W. P. Harford, 
W. D. Bradshaw, 
N. C. Lowe, 
Edward Bliven, 



Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 

Special Agent, | 

Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
State Agent, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Compact Manager, 
Special Agent, 



Milwaukee Mecb. Ins. Co., 

Connecticut of Hartford, 
London Assurance Cor., 
German of Freeport, 
Anglo-Nevada Assurance Cor., 
Grand Rapids Ins. Co., 
German- American of N. Y., 
New Hampshire Fire, 
Niagara of New York, 
Springfield Fire & Marine, 
American Fire, Philadelphia, 
Connecticut of Hartford, 
Fire Ins. Ass. of England, 

Fire Ins. Ass. of England, 

Orient Ins. Co., of Hartford, 
Orient Ins. Co , of Hartford, 
Anglo- Nevada Assurance Cor., 
United Fire Re-Insurance Co., 
Clinton Fire of N. Y., and) 
Providence-Washington, > 
Clinton Fire of N. Y., and 
Providence-Washington, 
Clinton Fire of N. Y., and 
Providence- Washington, 
Clinton Fire of N. Y., and 
Providence- Washington, 
National, Hartford, 
Washington F. & M., 
Fireman's Fund, 
Ins. Co. N. A. & Penn. Fire. 
Liverpool & London & Globe, 
^Etna of Hartford, 
Union, Philadelphia, 

American, Philadelphia, 



Dubuque, la. 
Cedar Rapids, la. 
Upper Alton, 111. 
Burlington, la. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Chicago, 111. 
Belleville, 111. 
Chicago, 111. 
Grand Rap's, Mich. 
Oskaloosa, la. 
Des Moines, la. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago, 111. 

Omaha, Neb. 
Chicago, 111. 
Chicago, 111. 
Chicago, 111. 
Belleville, 111. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago, 111. 
210LaSalle,Chicago 

200 LaSalle,Chicago 
200 LaSalle,Chicago 

200 LaSalle,Chlcago 

286 Superior Street. 
Cleveland. Ohio. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Chicago, 111. 
Springfield, 111. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Des Moines, la. 
Morrow, Ohio. 
177 LaSalle. Chicago 
Jackson, Mich. 
Chicago, 111. 



And, on motion, the names were recommended to the meeting for 
membership. 

On motion, the meeting of the Executive Committee adjourned. 

On motion the report of the Executive Committee was 

adopted. 

The President — 

That motion, I take it, carries with it a vote on the election of these 
new members, that being the intent of the Committee in framing that 
report. Therefore, in adopting that report, you are electing these gentle- 
men at the same time. 

Mr. Bliven — 

We have with us to-day a gentleman not exactly in the fire insurance 
business, but very closely related to it, who has always manifested a very 
warm interest in the welfare of this Association, Mr. C. C. Hine; I move 
that this gentleman be made an honorary member of this Association. 

Mr. T. H. Smith: I beg to second that motion. 

The motion was carried. 
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12 SE VENTEENTH ANNUAL MEE TING. 

The President — 

Mr. Hine, it is my pleasure, in view of the vote just taken, to welcome 
you to our Association as an honorary member, as a slight recognition of 
the value of the services you have rendered us, not only as one of our 
working force, but as an editor in your field of journalism. Allow me to 
invite you, sir, to a seat on the platform for the balance of the forenoon. 

Mr. Hine, who was very warmly received on rising, 
acknowledging the compliment paid him by the Association, 
said : 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen op the Association: I feel quite over- 
whelmed, but in view of the length of our programme, and of the brevity 
of time, I will try to make you the model speech of the hour. I will 
simply thank you for the high honor that has been extended to me, and 
promptly take my seat. 

The President — 

The next business in order is the report of the Librarian. Is the 
Librarian in the house? If not, why not ? He is here by substitute, I 
suppose. Is the report of the Librarian in the hands of the Secretary ? 

Mr. R. M. Buckman — 

The Librarian's report simply consists of an enumeration of the 
volumes on hand, and as all the law books are already published, with a 
copy of the Proceedings, it will be an enumeration of the catalogues and 
new pamphlets and state reports received, and I move that they be pub- 
lished with the Proceedings, without formal reading. 

The motion was carried. 

The President — 

The next thing in order is the Address by your President. Our Vice- 
President is not with us, and I will ask Mr. Whitlock to kindly take the 
chair while I read my report. 

Mr. Whitlock took the chair. 

Mr. Whitlock— 

If the friends in the gallery find it difficult to hear the speaker, I 
should be glad if you would come down stairs and take seats to the right. 
I notice the acoustic properties of the room are not very good, and you 
may not hear very well there. We will now have the pleasure of listen- 
ing to an Address from our friend and President, Mr. Fox. 
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PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 13 

PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen op the Fibe Underwriters' Association op the Northwest: 

The annually recurring meetings of this Association have established 
the practice of listening to an address from the presiding officer until it 
has become a custom amounting to law, a recognition of which induces me 
to present a few thoughts at this, our seventeenth gathering. 

The report of our Secretary and Treasurer shows a healthful condition 
of our finances, and is encouraging for the future of the Association. 

The very excellent manner in which he has performed his labors, I 
know, will not fail to meet your recognition and approval. 

A sense of grateful appreciation prompts me to express thanks for the 
liberal attendance present, and for the inspiration it affords. Your pres- 
ence attests your loyalty to our Association, and I trust you will find it 
convenient, as well as a pleasure, to encourage those who have taken the 
trouble to present papers and prepare for discussions by observing a close 
attendance, thereby affording proof of your recognition of the effort 
made in your behalf. 

It would be, indeed, a hopeless task to endeavor to bring for your con- 
sideration fresh ideas or new theories in our business. The whole range 
of insurance subjects has been gone over so thoroughly by others, as to 
virtually preclude the hope of being able to present any new suggestions, 
and if I shall be so fortunate as to successfully invite your thoughts to a 
few points worthy of attention, I shall be satisfied. 

First, let me say a word concerning ourselves. 

OUR ASSOCIATION. 

This is, primarily, a social and educational association of field-men 
where individual experience and observation furnish the lessons presented. 

The object is mutual improvement and increased usefulness in the 
sphere of our labors. 

Here we meet upon terms of equality and friendship, having a com- 
mon purpose in view. All distinctions of rank, class or company affili- 
ations are forgotten. We meet to cultivate social relations, and to attain a 
higher degree of usefulness by securing a wider range of information, and 
profiting by the experience and knowledge of others. By these re-unions 
the sharp edge of competition is dulled, and a generous consideration of 
the rights and privileges of others becomes a common sentiment. 

The foundation on which our organization rests, as declared at its 
inception, is set forth in the following declaration, which constituted our 
first utterance : 

" Resolved, That recognizing our position as subordinates, disclaiming 
any invasion of the jurisdiction of our superiors, and attempting only such 
action as legitimately comes within the scope of our delegated authority, 
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we do hereby organize ourselves into an association for the purpose of 
promoting harmony and correct practice among the profession/' 

On this basis, which has been somewhat enlarged to cover our changed 
condition, our organization has grown to its present proportions. Its 
progress and accomplishments have far exceeded the possibilities conject- 
ured by its most sanguine promoters. 

This was the seed of fraternal association sown in the soil of profes- 
sional advancement, which has yielded its return in the results we have 
witnessed. 

OUB RECORD. 

In contemplating the development of our Association from February, 
1871, the date of its organization, to September, 1886, the period we now 
recognize, the record made has been singularly gratifying to members and 
friends. 

But as we glance retrospectively over our accomplishments we find we 
have only laid the foundation for the achievement of those objects for 
which our organization was created, and, in the restricted circle of our 
influence and operations, we have simply offered suggestions for the con- 
sideration of our superiors. 

An original roll-call of fifteen at Dayton, Ohio, rapidly increasing at 
subsequent meetings held at Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Louisville and Chi- 
cago, has grown into a membership, as last published, of two hundred and 
fifty-three. 

The first report of Proceedings required but a single half-sheet of 
letter paper, an original copy of which is in possession of the Librarian. 
The last report is presented in a bound volume of 216 pages, and is an 
expressive commentary upon the progress made. 

Of the original fifteen members, ten yet remain in the service in vari- 
ous capacities, the others having retired to engage in different pursuits. 
Some of our later members have graduated into higher spheres of action 
and usefulness in the profession, but whose names and services are still 
identified with us, while ten. of our number have laid down the burden of 
life to rest in the quiet of death. 

At our earliest meetings little else was done than to perfect our organ- 
ization and outline its future course. It was not until the third regular 
session, held in Detroit in July, 1872, and the supplemental meeting held 
in Chicago in the following September, when all the Northwestern forces 
became united, that the Association commenced to assume the character 
which has marked its subsequent history. At these sessions written com- 
mittee reports upon subjects previously assigned were presented, and dis- 
cussions upon topics of general interest were introduced. 

At the fourth convention, held in Milwaukee in 1873, Mr. R. J. Smith 
as presiding officer inaugurated the practice of presenting an official 
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address to the members on matters of current interest, which practice has 
grown into a recognized feature of our annual exercises. 

From these beginnings our Association has won a distinctive and honor- 
able place among the organizations of our profession, and has made a rep- 
utation peculiar to itself, in which, as one of the original fifteen, I take no 
small degree of pride. 

CHANGES AND INCORPORATION. 

To meet growing requirements, our Constitution and By-laws have 
been changed three times since our organization. The last important 
change occurred in September, 1881, when proper articles were filed at 
Springfield, 111., by thirteen of our members, at which date we became 
a legally incorporated body, under the name of " The Fire Underwriters' 
Association of the Northwest." (These articles of incorporation, together 
with our present Constitution and By-laws, have been published in 
pamphlet form by our Secretary and distributed to members.) 

Some changes are required, I think, in our present organization, to 
which I will more particularly refer at another time by special report. 

As a corporation, we have the right to acquire and dispose of property, 
and possess the legal rights of an artificial citizen, and have assumed a 
character not hitherto enjoyed. 

OUR LIBRARY. 

We have become possessed of a library, by donation and purchase, to 
which additions are being made, embracing a full assortment of law, 
special, historical, statistical and miscellaneous books, periodicals and 
reports relative to insurance, which are under the immediate care of our 
Librarian, whose report it has been our pleasure to receive. 

The many essays and papers which have been presented from time to 
time by members and others have found their way to a permanent place 
in our library, and go to make up a literature peculiarly our own, to which 
much of the reputation of our Association is due. 

In this connection, I desire to record my recognition of the valuable 
services rendered and courtesies received from our Librarian during the 
year past, and to bespeak for him your generous encouragement. 

OBITUARY. 

While our voices are glad in our greetings, and our hearts rejoice in 
the pleasures of the hour, we pause to offer a tribute of regard to the mem- 
ory of two of our number, Fred. E. Burt and W. Gus. Chittenden, who, 
since our last meeting, have been summoned by the messenger of death, 
and have passed on before us to the great evermore. 

The books of their lives are closed, their records are made, and they 
live with us now only in recollections of the past. 

It is proper that suitable expression should be given to our appreci- 
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ation of the loss we have sustained. The privilege of appropriately dis- 
charging this last debt of fellowship I leave with you. 

THE INSURANCE PRESS. 

One of the prominent forces in our business, potent to commend or 
condemn, always in the lead in insurance thought, ever on the alert for 
news and ready to discuss subjects of interest, or to offer suggestions 
worthy of consideration, is the Insurance Press. 

The Insurance Press of this country is an important instrumentality, 
and its position is one of credit to the underwriting profession. To its 
criticisms, its words of warning or encouragement concerning matters 
relating to our business, are we more or less indebted for many of the 
reforms which have found their way into the practice of companies. 

Next to the school of experience, that of the philosopher is most to 
be revered, and the Insurance Press may probably be considered as 
assuming the latter character in our profession. The mind of the under- 
writer has been improved, and the range of his vision has been broadened 
by its influence. 

It may truthfully be said that no one can become rounded out to full- 
ness of thought or of knowledge, who is a stranger to the literature of his 
calling. 

But the highest educational results from insurance journalism are not 
realized, because the journals published are too thoroughly class publica- 
tions, and fail to reach the reading public. To be more useful they should 
become more eclectic or general in character, and should associate and 
represent other interests with that of insurance, thus widening the field 
of their circulation, and extending the sphere of their influence and use- 
fulness. 

For the kindness this Association has experienced from the Insurance 
Press, for the words of encouragement and advice given, and for the meed 
of praise bestowed, we have naught but thanks to offer. 

We should be unmindful of the obligations of gratitude, were we to 
omit making mention of the demise of two of our friends of the Insurance 
Press— Stephen English, of the Insurance Times, and J. J. W. O'Donoghue, 
late of the Chronicle, who, during the year, have finished life's labors and 
have passed from the scenes in which we knew them. 

While not members of our Association they were our friends, each 
extending support and encouragement. They have met with us, have 
joined in our exercises, and have contributed to our advancement. 

A grateful acknowledgment of their kindness, in our behalf, is a 
merited recognition which it is our pleasure to make. 

ASSOCIATED EFFORT. 

The value of associated effort in all phases of life, and in all varieties 
of business, is evident. Unorganized forces are comparatively powerless 
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for good. From the earliest forms of tribal organization to the most 
mature development of constitutional government, associated effort has 
been, and will be, the basis. 

Combinations for self-preservation, as well as for progress, are a 
necessity. When a single actor is in the field, his own will is his guide ; 
but when the number of actors increases, and ambitious rivalries are 
engendered, there is danger of the competing forces destroying each other, 
unless under mutually recognized restraint, which finds expression in 
association, essential to the well-being of society and of all pursuits. 

In the underwriting world we find its value in local, state and general 
associations, which, by their restrictive and legislative powers, tend to the 
welfare of the business in which they are interested. And hence it is that 
underwriters associate themselves together under various organizations 
for their common good, and ours is one form of association. 

KINDRED ASSOCIATIONS. 

The influence of example is indicated somewhat in the fact that two 
kindred associations have been organized upon a similar plan and with 
similar objects. The first, "The Underwriters' Association of the South,' ' 
organized in October, 1872; the second, "The Underwriters' Association of 
the Pacific," organized in September, 1875. Between these kindred organ- 
izations and ours the most cordial feeling of fraternity has existed, whose 
members we have welcomed at our gatherings, and who have not only 
favored us with their presence, but with their contributions and counsel. 
We regret, however, to learn that the "Association of the South*' has had 
no meeting since 1884. Our advice to its members is, meet at once, and 
keep step with us and the "Association of the Pacific" in the good work 
in which we are engaged. 

It is a pleasure at this time to extend our salutations to representative 
members of these associations, who have kindly consented to be present 
and aid in our exercises. We of the land of the rugged North, exchange 
greetings with our brethren of the genial South, and of the golden West, 
not forgetting those of the favored East, thus cementing the bond of fellow- 
ship which unites us as co-laborers in a common cause. 

BOARD ORGANIZATIONS. 

But we cannot dismiss the subject of Kindred Associations without 
reference to those most important auxiliary organizations, Local and State 
Boards, which are the mainstays of our business, so far as field interests are 
concerned. 

LOCAL BOARDS. 

The Local Board form of organization among agents for mutual protec- 
tion, is one of the earliest forms of association known to our business. 
The office of Local Boards is to examine risks and fix rates upon 
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property, and to establish such rules as will regulate the practice of Agents 
and be conducive to the welfare of the business. 

Local Boards roiMrtatate important factors in the present system of 
nademiitiug, and may be considered the nurseries wherein are cultivated, 
under the direction of their superiors, those influences and methods so 
essential to success, and in which the first lessons of practical underwriting 
are received. Hence, too much attention cannot be bestowed by companies 
or their representatives upon these subordinate, yet primary, organizations, 
which now extend almost everywhere, and in which every member of the 
profession, and the public also, has a common interest. 

COMPACTS. 

As the outgrowth of Local Boards, broader and more vigorous forms 
of Local Associations are recognized in Compacts, which, in most cases, 
embrace one or more Local Boards, acting under the supervision of Mana- 
gers, whose duties and powers are greater than those of Local Agents. 
Compacts, though less than five years in operation, and somewhat crude 
in their workings, have already demonstrated their superiority over Local 
Boards, and have furnished abundant evidence of their peculiar fitness 
for places where the conditions for maintaining Local Boards are unfavor- 
able. 

Where Local Boards are weak, or fail, Compacts are strong and succeed, 
and their growing favor with companies, agents, and discriminating patrons, 
is shown in their extension and results. 

STATE BOARDS. 

Following in the line of Local Boards and Compacts, State Boards find 
their proper places and spheres of action. These are organizations whose 
members, as Special Agents, are invested with higher and more extended 
duties and powers in supervisory field-service, than belong to Local Agents. 
While not in theory rate-making bodies, they do, nevertheless, by indi- 
rection, make rates. First, individually for their agents and companies, 
and second, collectively, by recommendations as associations. 

The first State Board was organized in Columbus, Ohio, March 20th, 
1872, as a sequence of this organization. At this time State Boards are to 
be found in nearly every State and Territory where insurance is practiced, 
and constitute the working arms of companies, each member performing 
some service for the good of all companies and of all interests. These 
organizations operate by committees in rating towns, organizing Local 
Boards, and performing such work as can only be done through associated 
effort. In every well-cultivated field State Boards are in active operation, 
and receive, as they deserve, the support of companies. 

The membership of this Association is chiefly drawn from State 
Boards, for whose personal benefit our organization largely exists. 
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OUB POSITION. 

Whether insurance should be considered a science or an art we will 
not discuss, but will simply assert that it may be said to be partly both. 
It is a science so far as the relations between physical hazard and fire 
destruction are concerned. It is an art in the selection of risks with 
reference to fire hazard, and the application of the recognized rules of 



Science teaches that stone, brick and iron will not yield to fire, as will 
wood, paper or fabrics, and that proper differences in rates can be approx- 
imated and should be made. The science of underwriting is in measuring 
hazards; the art is in the selection of risks. 

To improve in this science and this art are the objects we have in view. 
Occupying, as we do, a subordinate position, we are powerless to carry into 
execution many of the various reform measures in our business which, 
from experience, suggest themselves. 

Our functions and duties being purely ministerial, not legislative nor 
executive, all we can do, aside from self-improvement, and better qualify- 
ing ourselves to discharge the service required of us, is to submit, for the 
consideration of our superiors, such measures for adoption as commend 
themselves to our judgment. 

The desire for the elevation and improvement of the business in which 
we are engaged is the spirit which animates us and which has been felt 
in the sphere of our labors. But the field is too wide and the task too 
great to assume to consider all matters pertaining to our business. Yet, 
there are many points which may well and profitably claim our attention, 
for they lie in the line of our duties. 

SPECIAL AGENTS. 

As this is an organization chiefly of field-men, we will briefly refer to 
the services which field-men, or Special Agents, perform, and their rela- 
tions to the interests they represent. 

The three principal duties of Special Agents, under the present system 
of business, are: 

1. The selection of agents. 

2. The inspection of risks. 

3. The adjustment of losses. 

It was to perform the work incident to these divisions of field-labor 
that the office of Special Agent was created. 

The credit of originating this plan of field-service is due to Ephraim 
Robins, who was the General Agent at Cincinnati, Ohio, from 1825 to 1845, 
of the Protection Insurance Company, of Hartford, for the West. He was 
the pioneer in Western general agency underwriting. 

It was not, however, until later that this particular method of cultivating 
agencies and regularly employing selected field-men was inaugurated upon 
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a broad and well-defined system, by our worthy co-laborer and veteran 
underwriter, Mr. J. B. Bennett, while at the head of the Western depart- 
ment of the company with which he was so long and prominently con- 
nected, and who stood in the front rank in developing the General Agency 
plan of business, under a corps of selected field aids. To him must be 
awarded the distinction of having brought into successful operation the 
present extended Special Agency system. 

This field-service, originating with the Protection, and developed later 
by the J£tna, of Hartford, in the West, under Mr. Bennett, is now 
adopted by all companies doing a general business, and is thoroughly 
engrafted into the present methods of agency underwriting. 

The consideration of how best and most efficiently to discharge the 
several duties devolving upon the office of Special Agent, is the chief object 
of these annual gatherings. 

THE SELECTION OP AGENTS. 

The work of enlisting and cultivating a trustworthy corps of Local 
Agents is the hardest and most important task the Special Agent has to 
perform. On his success in this work largely depend the results his 
company will experience in the field. 

The quality of risks offered, and the methods of doing business, indi- 
cate the quality of the Agent, and go to show whether he is the Agent of 
his company or of his customers — whether his principal concern is his 
reputation, or his pocket. 

If there be one lesson to be taught and observed more than another 
in our business, it is that of honesty— the pure, unadulterated article- 
honesty and loyalty to trusts under all circumstances. On this bed-rock 
foundation the business of the Local Agent should be built; add to this 
intelligence and industry, and the three essentials of success will have 
been secured. 

But the stream will not rise higher nor be purer than its fountain, and 
it goes for a saying: " Like company, like Special and like Local Agent "— 
as you find the one, so you find the others. Hence, much depends upon 
the Special Agent, as to the elements which go to make up the local agency 
force under his supervision, and much is expected of him by his superior 
officers. 

Good agency appointments constitute the reliance of companies, for as 
they plant, so shall they gather. 

THE INSPECTION OP RISKS. 

Granting insurance upon risks necessitates a knowledge of them, 
obtained either from surveys or reports, or by personal inspection, the 
latter being preferable and more satisfactory. 

Inspecting and reporting upon risks is an important duty of the 
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Special Agent, and the degree of thoroughness and efficiency with which 
this labor is performed determines largely the value of his services to his 
company. In this branch of the business the Special Agent, or examiner 
of risks, should be an expert so far as his opportunities permit, especially 
with regard to the construction and occupancy of buildings, and all the 
features going to make up the measure of fire hazard involved. He should 
make a thorough examination of buildings from foundation to roof, from 
front to rear, through all divisions and compartments, to discover defects 
and dangers, if any, and the attention of owners or occupants should be 
called to any objectionable features which may exist, and suggestions for 
improvements should be made, that dangers may be lessened, if not 
removed. His interviews, however, with the assured, should always be 
discreet, and no remarks or criticisms should be made which might be 
embarrassing to others interested in the risks examined, or be calculated 
to make the assured feel dissatisfied. 

Carriage-drive or sidewalk examinations are valueless, and not worth 
the time occupied in making them. They are positively harmful, because 
frequently misleading, and also because of the effect upon the owners or 
occupants of property and Local Agents, who are encouraged to greater 
indifference as to the condition of premises by the superficial manner in 
which inspections are made. The result is the owners and occupants of 
buildings continue in their careless habits, and Local Agents are made unfit 
for the positions of trust they occupy. For these results the inefficiency of 
Special Agents in examining risks is largely responsible. 

While this criticism may apply in some instances with more or less 
appropriateness, it is a pleasure to believe that no class of men render 
more painstaking, faithful service to their employers than the great body 
of the field-men of insurance companies, and to their efforts and skill a fair 
share of the success of companies is to be attributed. 

Too much attention cannot be given by either companies or agents to 
regular and thorough risk inspections, of which full notes should be made 
and preserved for reference. To the data thus obtained the photo-per- 
spective might be used to very good advantage to make the representations 
of risks complete, not only to assist in determining rates, but to serve also 
as reliable testimony where losses may occur. 

The time is evidently coming when perspectives of buildings will be 
companions to fire-maps in every well-regulated insurance office ; the one 
giving ground and internal features, and the other elevated views of 
external construction. 

This is not a new idea, however, and we are pleased to observe that it 
has already been advocated in the direction mentioned; but it may be 
some time before its utility shall be fully recognized by companies, or it shall 
meet the encouragement it deserves. 
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THE ADJUSTMENT OF LOSSES. 

The skillful adjustment of fire losses is a matter requiring the exercise 
of the very best tact and talent of which the persons delegated to this 
duty are possessed. In this duty the rights of companies and of the 
assured are to be equally recognized and fairly considered. 

There is no branch of our business involving a wider range of knowl- 
edge, legal, commercial and mechanical, or calling into action a closer 
analysis of points presented, or demanding a keener discernment of situ- 
ation, character and motive, than required in the work of the Adjuster. 

Public opinion, respecting insurance, is influenced to a great degree 
by the manner in which losses are settled, and companies and their Adjust- 
ers sometimes apparently forget that the sole object with insurance patrons 
is to secure indemnity for losses that may be sustained. They are, of 
course, concerned somewhat in the premium required — cost of the indem- 
nity promised; but this cost amounts to very little compared with the sub- 
stance sought— indemnity . Consequently, the manner of settling losses can 
not be treated with indifference, but requires the application of common 
sense and common honesty within the contract. 

To save time and expense on the part of companies, and to avoid com- 
plications or unnecessary friction with the assured, losses should be han- 
dled by as few persons as possible, who should be experts, and it would 
seem that some plan might be adopted to improve upon the present 
method, which is expensive, unsatisfactory and sometimes positively 
harmful. . The old saying, " too many cooks spoil the broth," will well 
apply to the adjustment of losses. Too many Adjusters on a loss do more 
harm than good. This subject has already received, and will continue to 
receive, the attention of companies, until some other and better plan than 
the present one shall be generally adopted. 

A paying business may be built up by a Local Agent to be ruined by an 
unfortunate adjustment, while an unmerited stigma is left upon both com- 
pany and agent because of the incompetency of the Adjuster, or the 
unskillful manner in which a loss may be handled. 

Suspicious losses should be treated with care and discretion, but 
claims for fraudulent losses should be resisted to the end, because they are 
fraudulent, and to deter others from attempts at fraud. 

Agents well chosen, risks carefully selected, and losses properly 
adjusted, are the trade-marks of well managed companies and the evi- 
dences of efficient field-service. 

ARCHITECTURE AND INSURANCE LOSSES. 

Architecture, or the method of building, involves the fire hazard of 
construction on which losses largely depend. 

In proportion as architecture is perfect and buildings are made inde- 
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structible in material and design, the liability to fire losses from physical 
hazards is reduced. 

Every underwriter should, therefore, be enough of an architect to dis- 
criminate between good and bad construction, and be qualified to detect 
weak or dangerous features, and to point out desirable improvements. 
Every Special Agent should familiarize himself sufficiently with the rules 
and methods of proper building construction, to be able to inspect build- 
ings from the standpoint of an expert having architectural knowledge. 

On this subject you are to have a valuable paper from one of the lead- 
ing architects of the city, and I will leave for him the consideration of this 
important topic, and will only occupy your time to present a few general 
ideas. 

The public looks, to a certain extent, to the architect and the under- 
writer for suggestions as to proper methods of construction and fire protec- 
tion, and holds them both measurably responsible. 

It is not sufficient that the architect shift to the underwriter the blame 
for faulty buildings, nor that the underwriter accept the situation, and 
transfer the blame and burden, without protest, to the assured. 

The insuring public has neither time nor inclination to bestow proper 
attention to the construction of buildings, or the fire hazards involved, but 
relies upon the architect and the underwriter for guidance on these points, 
whose constant aim should be to suggest and encourage indestructibility 
as to materials and compartment divisions, so as to make buildings approx- 
imately, if not altogether, fire proof, thereby reducing fire losses on or in 
them to the minimum, and obviating the necessity for imposing upon 
property owners an onerous, if not a prohibitory, fire tax, for there is a 
cost, or tax line, beyond which property owners cannot pass without 
exceeding the paying ability of property investments, or the legitimate 
returns of business, and insurance must keep within this limit line, or 
retire as a system of repairing waste. 

On the other hand, it is the opinion of some members of our profession 
as well as of a portion of the public, that it is a matter of no concern to 
underwriters what kind of risks people present for insurance to be 
written upon, although it is expected that they will adopt all proper 
suggestions for the improvement of risks; that the only question to be 
considered by the underwriter is that of rates, which must keep pace 
with fire losses, no matter what percentages it may be found necessary lo 
charge to meet the demands of the business; that if the insuring public 
will not learn lessons of wisdom and economy from experience, and will 
not reduce the fire hazards of risks by every means in their power, they 
must abide by the consequences and pay increasing rates to meet increas- 
ing losses, for it is the assured, after all, who have the losses to pay. In 
other words, that underwriters are simply to write upon property as they 
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find it and fix rates according to the hazards involved without further con- 
cern, leaving the entire responsibility of results with the owners. 

This is certainly a very practical view to take of the subject, but it 
suggests to our mind too great indifference to public welfare, or that regard 
for social economy which it is the duty of every citizen and of every call- 
ing to recognize and encourage. 

Under the idea that underwriters are not to assume any responsibility 
as to the fire hazards of risks, the business of insurance sinks to its lowest 
and narrowest plane, and must be regarded merely as a collecting and dis- 
bursing agency, falling below the dignity of a business involving such 
varied and extended interests. 

It is true that the insuring public, for the very best of reasons, should 
be the first to adopt any and all measures calculated to improve the fire 
hazards of risks and to reduce fire losses, but if the assured are indifferent 
in this matter it does not follow that underwriters should also be indiffer- 
ent. The very practicability and perpetuity of the business depends upon 
the cost of insurance, or rate charged, being kept within the paying abil- 
ity of the assured, or the limit line of the fire tax, beyond which the busi- 
ness of insurance cannot be sustained. 

In the interests of Underwriting, as well as of public economy, under- 
writers should discharge their duty as educators of the people upon ques- 
tions of fire hazard. But, unfortunately, it is too frequently the case that 
when they undertake to effect reforms for the good of the business and of 
the public, their motives are misunderstood and selfish interests are often 
unjustly attributed to them. This fact has rather a depressing influence 
upon their good intentions and services in the matter of public educa- 
tion, and is a feature requiring correction before much good will be accom- 
plished through their efforts. Schedule rating and architecture should go 
hand in hand in the work of improving the fire hazard of buildings. The 
one invites the other, and both should be cultivated and perfected. 

INCREASING DANGERS. 

With the progress being made in mechanical and scientific develop- 
ments, underwriters are constantly confronted with new dangers, and 
hazards unknown yesterday must be passed upon to-day. 

The inquiry may well be made: Have underwriters kept pace in their 
investigations and methods with the constantly increasing perils which 
menace the safety of property from fire ? Are they diligently prosecuting 
examinations into the many new dangers which beset our business, or the 
lurking hazards in the various chemical, electrical and mechanical agents 
and appliances now so intimately connected with property uses? 

In these new fields of investigation there is a world of knowledge to 
be acquired before underwriters can have an adequate appreciation of the 
character of the hazards they assume, or can pass intelligent opinions 
upon them. 
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To arrive at the best possible results in the direction of examining 
risks, although changing the present practice somewhat, experts, having 
technical knowledge especially qualifying them for the particular work 
assigned, should, so far as practicable, be selected; for no one examiner 
can become proficient in all classes of hazards, no matter how industrious 
or studious. 

Who so capable of thoroughly or intelligently examining mills as mill- 
men; or machine shops, as machinists; or drug risks, as druggists; or 
buildings, as builders; provided, each of these class-experts has become 
proficient also as an underwriter, and can do his work from the standpoint 
of his enlarged observations and experience ? 

Expert class-inspections could be reported by examiners, upon uniform 
blanks, to all companies combining in the project to have such examina- 
tions made, or to a central bureau, from which reports could be properly 
distributed. Any number of companies could thus have the benefit of 
inspections, which would be more valuable than those commonly made, 
and would be secured at much less expense. The manifest economy and 
advantage of this plan should commend it to the serious consideration of 
companies. 

There is still another peril cropping out " in the signs of the times," 
to which underwriters cannot be indifferent, and that is the danger of 
incendiarism, when the business of the country is suffering from unnatural 
disturbance or depression. This, however, is a social danger, which is 
beyond the reach of insurance companies to treat. Nevertheless, it is an 
element of hazard which must be taken into account. 

FIRE WASTE. 

The relation of fire waste to the country's prosperity, and the burden 
it imposes upon property-owners, as insurants and as tax-payers, is not 
sufficiently considered by the people; nor is proper attention paid to the 
numerous hazards which are factors in the loss record. 

The tendency is to erect mammoth, showy buildings, without regard to 
non-combustibility, which structures may be termed " veneered lumber 
piles," in which fire can spread from basement to roof with such rapidity 
as to defy the most skillful and best-equipped fire departments, and 
involve total property destruction. 

So long as such tinder-box edifices are allowed, and pass for first-class 
buildings, and so long as the streets of our cities are lined with such struct- 
ures, filled with immense values, the fire waste of the country will con- 
tinue to be enormous, and underwriters need not look for any abatement 
in the volume of property destroyed, nor in the ratio of loss to premium 
income— which latter will increase rather than decrease— for the reason 
that, as the so-called better classes of buildings are erected, the lines of 
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insurance carried by the assured on and in them will be reduced, rates 
will decline, and losses will be more nearly total, as regards insurance. 

Compare the plain, two or three-story brick buildings of a few years 
ago, having from twenty-five to fifty feet frontage, with a depth of from 
sixty to eighty feet, and an altitude of, say forty feet, and having an area, 
from 45,000 to 160,000 cubic feet, and a value of from $3,000 to $10,000, with 
some of our modern structures, facetiously called " sky-scrapers," running 
from five to ten stories in height, and having an area of from 600,000 to 
1,250,000 cubic feet, and costing all the way from $50,000 to $250,000, and 
filled proportionately with valuable contents, and is it any wonder that 
losses are so great, and that a single fire now frequently involves an insur- 
ance loss equal almost to the value of a whole village, and greater than the 
entire assets of many of our insurance companies ? 

In view of the area and construction of modern business buildings, the 
rates obtained on and in them are wholly disproportionate to the rates on 
lees pretentious structures, as are also the lines which insurance companies 
write upon and in them. The smaller buildings rate at, say f %, with aver- 
age policy-lines of insurance thereon or therein of, say $2,500. The larger 
buildings may possibly rate at l\%, with average policy -lines of insurance 
thereon or therein of, say $10,000. The average percentage of insurance 
losses in the first class is about 50% ; the average percentage of insurance 
losses in the second class is about 100%. Evidently the rates on these 
widely different risks should be revised, and the lines written thereon and 
therein should be brought nearer together, and rates better adjusted, for 
the more nearly lines approach the general average, and the more propor- 
tionate rates are, the safer the business. 

In any country but the United States the annual destruction of prop- 
erty by fire would alarm the people, and cause to be enacted stringent fire 
laws to prevent such ruinous waste. But in this "land of the free," the 
destruction of property by fire grows with the growth of the country, and 
has the most unrest? icted freedom, save in the sickly methods of some of 
our cities, where, by so-called " building ordinances," which are remark- 
able only for their worthlessness, a feeble attempt is made to secure an 
improvement in buildings. 

A waste of over $100,000,000 in property value by fire each year is 
simply appalling, and would bankrupt any nation but this, which is so vast 
and its recuperative resources so great, that with occasional exceptions, this 
fire loss falls so lightly upon communities as not to be appreciated in its 
aggregate proportions. This waste of material substance, the direct prod- 
uct of labor, represents just so much wealth obliterated, and is criminal 
because it is largely preventable. To secure a reduction of this waste of 
property, insurance companies, and the general public, are called upon 
to exert every effort. 
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The pulsations of fire losses, expressed in rates, measure the fire cost 
of this waste to those who insure, and measurably the increase of prop- 
erty tax to everyone, for there is just so much less property to be taxed. 

If the insuring public understood more thoroughly this subject in all 
its bearings, there would be less senseless criticism of insurance methods 
and rates, and the true relations of insurance to the public would be better 
appreciated. In place of valued policy laws, which should be termed " leg- 
islation to promote incendiarism," states would enact proper building 
laws, and enforce improved police regulations, and amend their criminal 
codes so that it would be possible to convict persons of setting fire to prop- 
erty. At present anything less than the direct evidence of an eye witness 
to the application of the torch, will only suffice to secure a Scotch verdict, 
" not proven." And in place of Special Deposit Laws, which scatter a com- 
pany's assets, weaken its financial standing, and create a class of pre- 
ferred creditors where all should be treated alike, companies would be 
allowed to control their finances and manage their entire affairs as pru- 
dence might dictate. 

LIMITED, AND CO-INSURANCE. 

As a matter of public policy, only partial, or limited, insurance should 
be granted, and by the terms of the insurance contract, or, if necessary, 
by statute regulation, it should be made imp( Bsible for the assured, espe- 
cially where property is totally destroyed, to receive full indemnity. A 
limit should be placed somewhere along the loss line, say from seventy- 
five per cent, to ninety-five per cent, of the value of the property 
destroyed. The excess of loss above this limit line should be borne by 
the assured, thus eliminating moral hazard, and securing a greater degree 
of watchfulness over risks. This limitation involves simply the applica- 
tion of the pro rata — insurance to value— rule, commonly called the 
co-insurance rule, with a limit clause. It may be urged that this rule should 
not apply where property is not wholly destroyed, and that all partial 
losses of property up to, say fifty per cent., or to the limit allowed, should 
be paid in full. This view of the matter is not without some plausibility, 
and deserves consideration. 

To make agents more careful in the selection of risks, and thereby 
reduce losses, they should be brought into closer relations with the results 
of their business, and should share in the losses as well as the profits. 
The commissions, at least, on all policies under which losses may occur, 
which are total or nearly so, should be charged back, to secure greater vig- 
ilance on the part of agents in avoiding losses. 

The present method of compensating agents ignores results and 
invites indifference, if not culpability, and would seem to suggest 
improvement, by making agents interested in their losses. 
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INQUESTS. 

Inquiries into losses, known as " fire inquests," which have been so 
often advocated, should be persistently urged until by authority of law 
some regular and compulsory system of investigating the causes of fires 
shall be universally adopted and applied to both city and country. Fires 
not satisfactorily explainable, occurring in the premises of insured persons, 
should occasion disgrace and distrust, and should be made the subjects of 
the closest scrutiny. 

The very great importance of inquiring into the origin of fires cannot 
be insisted upon too strongly, and underwriters should take the initiative 
in formulating and presenting for legislative consideration such methods 
as seem best calculated to secure the prevention of fires, so far as the 
disclosure and removal of causes, and the punishment of incendiarism or 
culpable carelessness, can exert any influence. The duty of examining 
into the physical causes and the morale of fires is now left almost entirely 
to Adjusters and their companies as complaining witnesses, on which the 
labor, expense and odium of investigations are thrown, whereas they 
should be conducted at public expense and as matters of public policy. 

Not until this unity of interests between companies, agents, and the 
assured on losses shall be secured, and compulsory fire inquests shall be 
established, will underwriters find the condition of the business perma- 
nently improved. 

If these reforms were in force, there is no doubt but that the volume 
of fire waste throughout the country would be materially lessened, rates 
would be reduced, criminality would become less frequent, and companies 
would find business more profitable. 

INSURANCE— PUBLIC INTERESTS. 

Insurance, as a system of indemnity, is closely interwoven with all 
industries and enterprises. The rhythm of its life must be in consonance 
with the conditions surrounding it, and a proper regard for these relations 
is essential to its perpetuity and usefulness. 

One year ago it was our privilege to listen to a paper of more than 
ordinary interest, on "The Relation of Insurance to the Public," which 
topic was so admirably and exhaustively treated by its author as to pre- 
clude anything more being now said than a mere allusion to the subject. 
But, in the light which the writer shed along the pathway of his theme, it 
is safe to assert that insurance must be viewed as an all-important ally to 
public interests, and that it occupies a higher plane than that of a mere 
tax-collecting and tax-distributing agency. The duties of underwriters 
are something more than to simply fix rates, collect premiums anc^pay 
losses. They should perform, measurably, the functions of educators of 
the public on all matters growing out of the business of insurance. This 
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education should find appropriate expression in the insurance contract, 
and in State and municipal legislation— in better building regulations, bet- 
ter fire protection, better police methods, a reduction of losses, and of 
insurance cost; while all transactions should be on the basis of strict integ- 
rity and business equity. 

The insuring public should be made to realize that insurance is an 
agency for general as well as for individual benefit, and thus overcome 
much of the prejudice that seems now to exist. 

UNFBIENDLY LEGISLATION. 

Since our last meeting legislative tinkering has advanced another step 
in one or two of the states, but to the forethought and co-operation of 
companies, with the assistance of a few sensible friends in and out of 
legislatures, but few vicious laws have been enacted during the year, and 
companies feel comparatively easy. But the regulative spirit is abroad 
and active, and the end is not yet. 

While insurance, in the very nature of things, as] the concomitant of 
commerce and enterprise, should be unrestricted by onerous or unfriendly 
laws, it is unfortunately the disposition of many of our state legislatures to 
enact burdensome or prohibitory statutes, born chiefly of ignorance or 
prejudice, which in most instances may be attributed to the over-reaching 
or deceptive methods of solicitors or agents, or to the would-be sharp 
practice of over-zealous Adjusters in the settlement of losses. 

Against all doubtful practices of agents or Adjusters every honest 
company must enter its protest. Fair and honest dealing invites the good 
opinion of the public, while anything less is certain to incur merited 
condemnation, in which, unfortunately, honorable companies are made to 
suffer for the wrong-doings of those having little or no conscientious 
scruples as to their methods of business. 

The only way to secure and retain the good opinion of the public, and 
to prevent unfriendly insurance legislation, or to secure its repeal, is to 
avoid giving offense, by maintaining the strictest fairness and integrity in 
all transactions, and fulfilling promptly and willingly the true spirit of the 
underwriting contract. 

Insurance can only be successfully operated when in harmony with 
public opinion. To build up a more healthful sentiment with the public, 
which shall find expression in corrective legislation, is an object which 
underwriters cannot ignore. Our courts have not altogether escaped 
prejudice against insurance corporations which manifests itself in occa- 
sional eccentric interpretations of the insurance contract, and in apparent 
disregard of the conditions of the agreement, or of precedents in parallel 
cases. But these instances in the main are exceptions, and the decisions 
of the upper courts are, as a rule, in harmony with the recognized law of 
contracts and agency. 
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TIIB CONDITION OF THB BUSINB8S. 

So far as the record of fire insurance reflects its history, it has never 
had a very propitious period, but has always labored under disadvantages. 
At first there was a want of knowledge; the business was new, and pop- 
ular prejudice had to be overcome. But with experience came success, 
and an increase of competition, until the supply of companies exceeded 
the demand, which is still the case, except in our large cities, where 
immense values are concentrated. This fact is the chief difficulty with the 
business to-day. 

Fire insurance is suffering from excessive competition and the attend- 
ant evils more than from any other cause. There are too many companies, 
too many agents, and too many bad practices. Nothing would be more 
productive of good than a thinning out of competitors. While there is 
none too much insurance capital, it is too much divided. Capital should 
consolidate, and agencies concentrate, thus reducing competition to the 
minimum. The result would be soon shown in an improved and more 
satisfactory condition of the business, and less irritation on the part of the 
public. 

Practical and satisfactory reforms must be inaugurated by the compa- 
nies themselves. ' 

Kates, which gauge income, should be more equitably adjusted through- 
out the entire country. One section should not be called upon to pay undue 
tribute to another, by disproportionate differences in rates, but all risks, 
wherever located, should be rated upon their individual merits, as measured 
by the standard of common experience. 

The loose and irregular practices which almost imperceptibly, yet con- 
tinually, creep into the business from the heat of competition, should be 
corrected, and a strict adherence should be observed of the rules and 
methods which experience has taught to be wisest and safest. 

While the business of insurance requires an advance in knowledge to 
keep abreast with the progress of the age, it needs also a closer regard for 
precedents, and a higher sense of the obligations resting upon or incurred 
by those engaged as competitors. 

Selfish Interests should, to a great degree, give place to a more gener- 
ous consideration of the rights of others, and the good of the whole, 
rather than the advantage of the few, should be the governing rule. 

The contract offered the public should be fair and equitable in all its 
requirements and conditions, and be free from unnecessary restrictions, 
and be as plain and liberal as experience will justify. 

Finely drawn distinctions, or mere abstract theories, should be avoided, 
thus forestalling legislative action upon this subject. 

Added to all these conditions, there must be honest and hearty 
co-operation on the part of all companies and all agents, in a patient and 
persistent effort to accomplish the various reforms required. 
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THE RETROSPECT. 

The value of retrospection is in the lesson it teaches, and many crumbs 
of wisdom may be found along the pathway of insurance. 

Official reports show that during the last decade about 140 stock 
insurance companies engaged in the Agency business have either failed 
or have withdrawn from the field, involving the retirement of $23,500,000 
insurance capital. This mortality among companies may well invite the 
•closest investigation. While the element called " luck " may have had its 
bearing upon the result, the chief causes, upon examination, will be found 
i» have been in an unwise selection of risks, and in inadequate rates, result- 
ing in an outgo disproportionate to income. Many of the leading com- 
panies, however, have made gratifying progress in accumulating assets, 
and in acquiring additional strength where so many have failed. During 
this period the average rate obtained was something less than one per 
cent., and the average profit upon the business, as shown in the record, 
was about five per cent. 

But the increase of assets, which may have been realized from interest 
or from investment in the successful companies, should not go to the 
•credit of the underwriting account, which must be tested solely on the 
basis of premium receipts and premium disbursements. In the light of 
this test, the business of insurance, in the aggregate, cannot be said to be 
profitable. 

Improvement lies only in an increase of premium income, or in a 
•decrease of premium outgo. That the premium income cannot be 
increased by advances in rates, nor can present rates even be main- 
tained, is evident, when the premium-paying ability of the assured, from 
the profits of business, or capital investments, is taken into consideration. 
The rate on some classes of risks at the present time is equal to, or even 
greater than, the legal rate of interest in many of our states; while the 
average rate of premium of the whole country is about one percent., which 
is about equal to one-fifth of the average rate of interest realized upon 
capital. 

It is out of the question to think that the business of insurance can be 
maintained at a cost to the insured of one-fifth the returns from capital 
invested, for insurance is only one of the many demands made upon such 
returns. Perhaps an average insurance rate of one-half of one per cent, 
is quite as high as the business of the country will warrant; hence the 
present percentage of fire loss must be materially reduced, through the 
construction of better buildings, a better acquaintance with the perils 
insured against, and a more careful selection of risks, and better fire- 
fighting facilities. When the average cost of protection from fire loss, as 
•expressed in rate, exceeds the average earnings of capital employed in 
business enterprises, as it does now in some cases, insurance protection 
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has passed the limit of practicability, and most cease to be regarded as a 
feature of business economics. 

Kate is the factor which determines the value of the present system 
of underwriting, and rate must bear such relation to all the other factors 
of business as will result in symmetrical proportions. 

While the rate question is an important one, and largely under the 
control of companies, they, nevertheless, 'must address themselves to the 
prevention of property waste and resulting insurance losses. 

Perhaps, as to these and other questions, some benefit has been derived 
by our members from these gatherings; but it is to the future we must look 
for the realization of those results which are to give this Association its 
enduring character, and fix its place as one of the useful instrumentalities 
in our profession. In this future, each member has a share of responsi- 
bility to recognize. While known as underwriters, we are in effect but 
collectors and distributors of fire taxes or assessments, gathered from and 
distributed to the insured property owners of the country. We endeavor 
to be discriminating, and equitable in our methods, and in the success of 
this effort lies the skill, sometimes called the science of underwriting, but 
which may more properly be termed, the common sense of the business. 

What a grand calling is ours I What a commendable and gracious 
office it performs— restoring fire waste, and out of the ashes of desolation 
bringing forth restored temples of commerce, industry and home. Sad- 
ness to-day is succeeded by joy to-morrow— the results of life's labor are 
preserved— all varieties of business and enterprise are stimulated and 
upheld, confidence is strengthened, and mankind are brought into closer 
relations in sharing and sustaining the burdens of property losses. Surely 
our profession is a noble one, and worthy of all honor. 

No wonder it holds a position third only in the great developing instru- 
mentalities of civilization. Wherever there is progress, you will find 
insurance present as an auxiliary agency, and where the highest conditions 
of society are known, insurance is recognized and patronized. 

In view of the dignity and importance of the business in which we are 
engaged, each member should do all in his power to advance and perpetuate 
this Association, and should bring to the discharge of his every-day duties 
the highest qualities of his manhood, and thus maintain the reputation and 
usefulness of "The Fire Underwriters' Association of the Northwest." 

The Chairman — 

You have listened to the admirable Address 01 our President; what 
is your pleasure regarding it ? 

Mr. Blackwelder — 

I move that the Address be referred to a committee for a division and 
reference. 

The motion was carried. 
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The Chairman then read the appointment of the following 
committees: 

Committee, on the Organization of the Association — Messrs. R. J. Smith, 
W. B. Cornell, E. A. Simonds, H. C. Eddy and T. H. Smith. 

Committee on Obituary— On Fred. E. Burt: Messrs. W. F. Hawxhurst, 
Geo. H. Moore, H. H. Glidden; on W. Gus. Chittenden: Messrs. H. C. 
Eddy, E. W. Lyman and I. S. Blackwelder. 

Committee on Special Agents and Adjusters—Their Duties— Inspection of 
Risks— Adjustment of Losses— Messrs. Jacob Peetrey, Geo. E. Redfield and 
D. W. Burrows. 

Committee on Fire Waste— Messrs A. Williams, E. L. Ireton and W. R. 
Freeman. 

Committee on Limited and Co-Insurance— Messrs. T. W. Letton, L. D. 
Moody and J. H. Warner. 

Committee on Legislation — Fire Inquests— Public Interests— Messrs. C. E. 
BHven, H. C. Alverson and A. H. Main. 

The President then resumed his seat in the chair. 

The President — 

Before adjourning the Association, I desire to bring your attention to 
a matter to be referred to a committee. I will not read it, but simply refer 
to it briefly. In 1881 we became an organized body— a legally incorporated 
body— at which time we took a special existence, and our privileges were 
defined in the Articles of Incorporation filed at Springfield. Those Arti- 
cles of Incorporation provided that at the next following meeting we 
should elect a Board of Directors, consisting of thirteen. We did not do 
that, but have gone on under the old Constitution, and elected Executive ' 
Committees. I have prepared a report, by going over the whole ground 
of our organization and revising by-laws to suit the occasion, and I would 
ask a reference to the Committee on the Organization of the Association, 
as announced by the Chair, without discussion. That the report be dis- 
cussed when they bring it in— I make that as a motion. 

Mr. Hayes seconded the motion. 
The motion was carried. 
Mr. Whitlock— 

The committee in this case, as I understand, is already appointed, and 
it goes to Mr. R. J. Smith as chairman. 

Mr. Hayes — 

I suggest it would be very much pleasanter for the audience if the 
President's stand could be placed over that side of the room (left). As he 
speaks we have to hear, at the same time, the noise of the streets. If it 
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was over there we could hear much better, and it would be much pieas- 
anter for the eye. It is very unpleasant to face this light. I think, in the 
interval, it might be moved over. 

Mr. Whitlock— 

No doubt the President will give that matter consideration. 

The President — 

The appointment of the committees has been the province of the Chair. 
Is there any unfinished business ? It is now 12 o'clock, and we have noth- 
ing before us further than correspondence from a few prominent under- 
writers. You might like to hear them. 

Mr. H. 0. Eddy— 

I move that the letters received from leading underwriters since the 
last meeting be read by the Secretary. 

The motion was seconded and carried, and the Secretary 

thereupon read the following letters : 

NEW ENGLAND INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, 
Room 59, Mason Building, 

Boston, July 26, 1886. 
W. F. Fox, President Fire Underwriters' Association of the Northwest, Chicago. 
Dear Sir: Your kind invitation to be present at the Seventeenth 
Annual Meeting of your Association is before me, and I regret that my 
engagements prevent my being present. I will, however, present your 
letter to our members at our next meeting. 

Yours very truly, 

GEO. W. TAYLOR, President. 

Syracuse, N. Y., August 11, 1886. 
W. F. Fox, Esq., President Fire Underwriters' Association of the Northwest, 
Clricago. 

Dear Sir: Many thanks for your kind invitation to be present at the 
Seventeenth Annual Meeting of your Association, to be held on the 8th of 
September. 

It would afford me much pleasure to accept your invitation. I fear, 
however, that my engagements will not permit. Accept my best wishes 
for the continued success of your Association, and believe me, 

Very truly yours, 
LOUIS S. MORGAN, President N Y. State Board. 
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New Orleans, July 28, 1886. 
W. F. Fox, Esq., President Fire Underwriters' Association of the Northwest, 

Chicago. 

Dear Sib: Your favor of the 24th is he fore me, with thanks. 

After a thorough canvass of the membership of the " Association of 
the South " this last spring, by Sec. Stockdall and myself, we found the 
opinion so predominated, that with our present efficient District and State 
Associations, no successful meeting would be possible, as to cause us to 
abandon all attempt. 

I do not longer consider the " Association of the South " as an active 
organization. Some unexpected turn in the tide may galvanize it into life, 
but for the present its usefulness is paralyzed. 

Wishing you a delightful meeting, as under such an efficient corps of 
officers I feel you are bound to have, and prolonged life and usefulness to 
your Association. Very truly* W. R. LYMAN. 



THE PHCENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, 

Hartford, Conn., September 6, 1886. 



I 



W. F. Fox. Esq., President, Chicago, JU. 

Dear Sir: On returning from my summer " outing,' ' I find awaiting 
my attention your valued favor of August 12th. 

I regret that I cannot comply with your request for a brief letter, 
giving my views on the subjects that will claim the attention of the Fire 
Underwriters' Association of the Northwest, at their meeting on the 8th 
and 9th. Time and a pressure of other matters connected with my return 
to the office, absolutely prevents. I am a believer in the Association, and 
fully appreciate that its annual sessions have been of great and growing 
value to the profession, and I most earnestly trust that the 1886 session, 
will be even more successful than its predecessors. I am, 

Most truly yours, 

D. W. C. SKILTON, Secretary. 

SOUTH EASTERN TARIFF ASSOCIATION, ) 
Atlanta, Ga., July 27, 1886. ) 
W. F. Fox, Esq., President, Chicago, HI. 

Dear Sir: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your favor of the 24th 
inst., conveying invitation to your next Annual Meeting, which it will give 
me pleasure to attend. Notice will be sent to such of our members as 
reside in this section, conveying your kind invitation to them. Thanking 
you for your kindness, I remain, Yours truly, 

CLARENCE KNOWLES, President. 
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THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 
156 Broadway, 

New York, July 30, 1886. 

Wm. F. Fox, Esq., President Fire Underwriters 1 Association of Hie Northwest,. 

Chicago. 

Dear Sir: I take pleasure in acknowledging your valued favor of the 
24th inst., as also invitation to attend the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of 
the Fire Underwriters' Association of the Northwest, for which accept my 
thanks. 

It is not probable that I shall be able to be present on that occasion,, 
which promises to be so interesting, but it may be that some of our mem- 
bers will avail themselves of the opportunity which your invitation gives- 
for them to meet with you. 

With the assurance of my high regard, I am, 

Yours very truly, 

D. A. HEALD, President* 

N. Y. DEPARTMENT NORTHERN ASSURANCE CO., op London, 

No. 25 Pine Street, 

New York, July 8, 1886. 
W. F. Fox, Esq., President Fire Underwriters' Association of the Northwest r 
Chicago. 

Dear Sir: I regret that it will not be within my power to attend the- 
Annual Meeting of the Association of the Northwest, to which you kindly 
invito me. While I am sure that I could add nothing of value to the pro- 
ceedings, I am equally certain that they would be exceedingly profitable 
to me. Yet, after all, our business, in its present condition, calls for an» 
understanding of a simple rule of addition, that 2-f-2 does not equal 5, and 
that if a company pays one-half of a premium in expenses, and one-half 
in losses, nothing remains. Like the astronomer of JEsop, while leveling 
our glass at the unattainable, we have fallen into a ditch. 

Faithfully yours, H.H.HALL. 

THE AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 1 
Philadelphia, August 16, 1886. J 
W. F. Fox, Esq., President Fire Underwriters* Association of the Northwest, 
Ciiicago. 

Dear Sir: I am to-day in receipt of your favor of the 12th inst. I had 
hoped to be present at the meeting of your Association next month, to 
show in person my sympathy with its objects, and to share in the pleasure 
promised by your excellent programme, but our building arrangements, 
which will bring the company increased accommodations, engross my time 
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to the exclusion of any hope of getting away from the office this season. 
But many of our representatives in your Western field will be in attend- 
ance on your sessions, by special appointment, and they will testify to the 
interest felt by the American Fire in all your doings. Wishing you a 
happy and fruitful meeting, I am, Yours very truly, 

THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 



j 



CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
100 Broadway, 

New York, August 17, 1886. 
W. F. Fox, Esq., President Fire Underwriters* Association of the Northwest, 

Chicago. 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your esteemed favor of the 12th inst., 
assuming, very properly, that I am a firm friend of your Association, and 
desiring any suggestions that I may be willing to make as to subjects to be 
discussed at your next meeting on the 8th prox. I am, indeed, a friend, 
of your Association, and have a very lively and grateful appreciation of 
the good work it has done, by which my company, and all interested, have 
profited. 

I believe you will have no more important subject to consider at your 
next meeting than Co-Insurance. I am of the opinion, after conversing 
with some of the ablest underwriters of the day, that our faithful adher- 
ence to a 25# (or greater) margin between the value of property insured 
and the amount of insurance, as a preventive of intentional burning, has 
been a mistake, and that we have gained nothing by the limitation; while, 
-on the contrary, we have lost the contribution (and, therefore, the pre- 
mium) on 25%, or more, of the values of honest men, in a vain attempt to 
catch the one rascal in more than 200 policy-holders who deliberately sets 
Hre to his property for the purpose of defrauding us. Your Association, 
composed as it is of practical men, with a thorough acquaintance of the 
field and of the adjustment of losses, must surely recognize the fact that 
a scoundrel who intends to defraud us is almost certain to succeed in his 
attempt. By judicious arrangement of his property, to deceive an Inspect- 
ing Agent, or by removal of it in time for a fire, he can, in most instances, 
-circumvent even an Agent on the ground, who has opportunities for watch- 
ing his movements. This being the case, any limit of insurance will be an 
ineffectual preventive of fraud. I have made the statement that there is 
not more than one such rascal in every two hundred policy-holders. 
Without reference to the more accurate facts and statistics of our business, 
you will have no difficulty in assenting to this statement, after a very easy 
and rough estimate. Our average rate, as will be seen by state reports, is 
less than 1%. At this rate we could not afford to have one total loss in 
-every two hundred policies. For each total loss there must be, of course, 
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tbe usual percentage of partial losses, and, therefore, it is evident that we 
do not have one total loss in every two hundred risks. Tbe property- 
owner who contrives a fire, usually does so by such selection of hour and 
circumstances as will insure total destruction. Contrived fires are almost 
invariably total. It is, therefore, very easy to determine the fiict that 
there must be less than one such in every two hundred risks. This being 
the case, why should we lose the premium on 25% of all the risks of honest 
men in a vain attempt to catch a dishonest one, when to catch him is an 
impossibility ? I trust that the voice of your Association, composed as it 
is of practical men, will be given in favor of full co-insurance. It may be 
best to frame a clause which will have less objection to property-holders, 
and make a more direct appeal to their good judgment, than does the 
present form of the average clause, and I would suggest for your consid- 
eration something like the following : 

'• In case of loss or damage to the property above described, the 
assured shall recover only such proportion of the same as the amount of 
his insurance on the property bears to its value.' ' It is unnecessary to 
suggest to your Association that, on the present basis, our rates have no 
foundation or consistency, and that with varying percentages of insurance 
to value, risks of the same class can no more be compared with each other, 
as to rate, than can the rate of a flour mill be compared with that of a 
paper mill. 

This proposal to insure for the full cash value of the property may 
seem a radical change to those of us who have been brought up in the 
creed of a limited insurance, but I believe that the members of your 
Association, carefully considering the matter, will reach the conclusion 
that a change in our methods is absolutely necessary. It is unnecessary 
to say that we none of us believe in over-insurance. My advocacy is only 
in favor of insurance for the full market value of property, or, as the law- 
yers insist on putting it, " the actual cash value." This would be a safe 
undertaking even in the case of unproductive property, and in the case of 
"experiments," and other risks as to which we have exercised, and will 
continue to exercise, great caution. But insurance for the actual cash 
value of 6uch risks, determined by an insurance agent paid by contingent 
commission, would be found to be a safer limit, in many cases, than would 
be the limit of 50% of the value placed upon them by the owners. What 
a property will sell for in the market it may safely be insured for. We 
merely need to avoid such carelessness as will make us the highest bidder 
in a cash market. If our agents are paid a commission so divided that at 
least one-half of their annual income shall be dependent upon the Com- 
pany's making money, instead of by a straight commission entirely on 
volume, as at present, we may safely trust our policies with a full co-insur- 
ance clause in their hands. In advocating the subject of contingent corn- 
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missions, I have, as a rule, found argument unnecessary with the field- 
men of the business — those who come more frequently in contact with the 
Agents themselves. 

Arguments may be made as to a limited insurance being an induce- 
ment to carefulness on the part of property-owners. I think, however, 
that the majority of your members will agree with me that the average 
property-owner is about as careless with three-fourths insurance as with 
full insurance. Men, as a rule, insure as a business precaution, and, in the 
management of their properties, have little thought as to fire, or its conse- 
quences; at least that has been my experience. While I am sure the 
majority of underwriters to-day favor full co-insurance, however, of the 
actual cash value, I should, in the present condition of things, regard even 
a two-thirds co-insurance clause, in every policy, as a material improve- 
ment. 

At present our rates have no foundation whatever, and the making of 
a tariff is a farce. With every increase of rate to a proper figure comes a 
reduction of the amount of insurance carried, and all improvements of 
fire departments are discounted by the property-owner, who reserves all 
chance of salvage himself. A full co-insurance clause would do away with 
no small amount of the labor and trouble which we now have in the cor- 
rection of forms of policy, especially in the matter of specific division. It 
is doubtful if correct practice in written forms of policies can be secured 
in the next ten years; whereas full co-insurance would correct them at 
once. Where a property-owner now builds an iron door to an opening in 
a division wall between two compartments of his risk, he refuses to make 
his policies cover specifically on each side of it, and when confronted with 
the arguments for its necessity, his answer usually is, that he will remove 
the iron door. Under the co-insurance clause, the case would be provided 
for; and this is only one of many instances which show the necessity for 
this important change in our methods. 

Thanking you for the compliment paid me in asking me to present my 
views to you on this subject, I am, dear sir, with great respect, 

Very truly yours, * F. C. MOORE. 

Deebfield, Mass., July 28, 1886. 
W. F. Fox, Esq., President Fire Underwriters* Association of the Northwest, 

Chicago. 

Dear Sir: Your favors have been forwarded to me at this, the most 
beautiful place in the United States. I shall be here until about October 1st, 
otherwise, I should be with you at the meeting of the Fire Underwriters' 
Association of the Northwest, at whose birth I presided, and whose uncei> 
tain life for several years I watched over most anxiously. I never have 
forgotten my old friends ! How I would like to meet you, or Murray, or 
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Blodgett, or Bliven, or Marshall, or Adams ! How pleasantly we worked 
together 1 But the heavy, weary years— seventy of them have gathered 
upon me, and I unwillingly stand aside and look on. As I recall that 
first meeting, fifteen years ago, I remember the anxious hours I expended 
upon our preamble, laboring upon it so as to bring it out in such shape as 
would not trench upon our superiors and yet would meet the situation. 
The managers were not, as a rule, in sympathy with us at first. But I must 
not weary you, With kindest greeting and best wishes, 

Always your friend, 

J. S. REED, Ex-President. 

Ubbana, O., Sept. 1, 1886. 
W. F. Fox, Esq., President Fire Underwriters' Association of the Northwest, 

Chicago. 

My Dear Sir : Your valued favor 19th ult. , urging me to attend the next 
meeting of the Association, was duly received, and answer delayed in the 
hope that I would be able to respond favorably, but the continued serious 
illness of a member of my family makes it now certain that it will be impos- 
sible for me to be present. I regret this exceedingly because I had antici- 
pated much pleasure from another reunion with my old associates. Trust- 
ing that you will have a pleasant and profitable meeting, and that the " Un- 
derwriters' Association of the Northwest" will continue to prosper and 
exert a powerful influence for good, as it has in the past. 

I am truly yours, C. W. MARSHALL. 

New York, September 6, 1886. 
W. F. Fox, Esq., President Fire Underwriters' Association of the Northwest, 

Chicago. 

My Dear Sir: I wish to express my regret at my inability to attend 
the meeting of the Northwestern this week. A change in my business rela- 
tions with my company has, as you may have heard, removed me from Chi- 
cago, and it was quite necessary that I should be here in my new position 
September 1st, hence, it was impossible for me to remain to attend the 
meeting. 

I wish you a great measure of success in your meeting, and feel 
confident that your administration will be one long remembered by the 
members. 

With kindest personal regards to yourself, the Executive Committee, 
and all the boys, I am, Yours very sincerely. 

H. H. HOBBS. 
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Pacific Coast Branch, * ^ 

Commercial Union Assurance Co., Limited (op London). V 
San Francisco, August 19, 1886. J 
W. F. Fox, Esq., President lire Underwriters 9 Association of the Northwest, 
Chicago. 

Dear Sir: Yours of the 12th received. I have just returned to the 
office after a three weeks' absence, and find so large an amount of work 
accumulated for my attention that, I am sorry to say, I shall be unable to 
comply with your request to be present. 

Wishing your Association a long career of usefulness to the business of 
underwriting, and to its members in particular, 

Yours truly, C. F. MTJLLINS, Manager. 

^ETNA INSURANCE CO., OF HARTFORD, > 
Hartford, September 1, 1886. ) 
W. F. Fox, Esq;., President Fire Underwriters* Association of the Northwest, 

Chicago. 

Dear Sir: Your favor of the 12th ultimo came duly to hand, also the 
announcement that the next Annual Meeting of the Fire Underwriters' 
Association of the Northwest will be held in your city on the 8th and 9th 
instant. I find that it will not be convenient for me to be present at your 
meeting. Your Association has my highest respect, and 1 hope and trust 
that its deliberations will result in much good to our fraternity. The sub- 
jects to be treated at your approaching meeting are all of them important, 
and the ability and large practical experience of the gentlemen in charge 
leave no doubt that they will be ably discussed, and that their several 
reports and addresses will form valuable additions to our insurance litera- 
ture. Tendering to yourself and to the several members of the Associa- 
tion my best wishes, I am, Yours very respectfully, 

L. J. HENDEE, President. 

Louisville, Ky., September 8, 1886. 
Mb. J. C. Griffiths, Secretary and Treasurer, Kingsley's, Adams St., Chicago. 
Dear Sir: I had hoped to be at the meeting of the Association, but 
find I cannot. I wish you a pleasant and advantageous meeting, and 
regret exceedingly not to be with you. Please renew my membership, 
and I will remit you at Madison, if desired. 

Yours very truly, P.S.CAMPBELL. 

INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA. ) 
Philadelphia, August 17, 1886. ) 
W. F. Fox, Esq., President Fire Underwriters 9 Association of the Northwest, 
Chicago. 
Dear Sir: Your favor of the 12th inst. is received, and contents have 
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my careful attention. The programme alluded to has not yet come to 
hand. You are perfectly right in assuming me to he a firm friend to your 
Association, and to all others which are endeavoring to promote the cause 
of sound underwriting in the United States. I wish you all success in your 
efforts, and doubt not they will be effective in proportion to the earnest- 
ness with which they are advocated and practiced. I think one of the 
principal obstacles in the way of successful reform in the business of fire 
Insurance is that, while there is much preaching, there is but little practice. 
Forcible essays are prepared on the many subjects of interest to under- 
writers, such as "Fire Waste," and the attention of the public is called to 
the enormous loss of the Nation's wealth, and the impoverishment which, 
sooner or later, must result. " Improper Legislation," " Onerous Laws," 
" Valued Policies, and their results," are shown forth. Admirable speeches 
are made, and good cheer is enjoyed. The meeting has been perfectly 
harmonious, and there is a unanimous agreement as to the course which 
should be pursued to remedy the many evils complained of. The mem- 
bers separate after their delightful reunion, and straightway return, it is to 
be feared, to their old and pernicious practices. Much is said about under- 
writing as a profession which, in my judgment, should be left unsaid. Fire 
insurance is a business just as much as the selling of flour, and the most 
potent factor to success is the obtaining of sufficient premium to pay the 
losses and a small profit. 

In my judgment, what is most needed at the present time for the 
improvement of the business, is to convince the companies that their best 
and most legitimate weapon with which to combat the evils so much com- 
plained of, is the premium rate. Whether it be legislation resulting in 
" Valued Policy " laws, denial of the right of appeal, or whatever it may 
be, depend upon it the only safe remedy is the premium. If legislatures 
were once brought to understand that the insurance companies would 
charge in accordance with the laws of each State, there would very soon be 
a rivalry among the States as to which should pass the most liberal and 
beneficent laws. Of course, it is said by agents that this could not be done, 
but I fail to see what obstacles there could be, save in the jealousy and 
competition which are doing so much to destroy our business. A fair and 
promising field for a beginning in this line of action would be the State of 
Wisconsin, where not only do bad laws prevail, but the percentage of loss 
demands immediate action. A realization by the companies of their great 
power, when in union, is most important, and it is hard to understand the 
reason why this is so continuously lost sight of. It is safe to assert that 
there is no reform now needed which could not be successfully carried out 
by the companies, acting as a unit. How very desirable it would be that a 
resolution should be passed by your Association that, from and after October 
1, 1886, no policy, either on dwellings or on other risks, should be issued for 
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a longer period than one year, or if issued for a longer, only at pro rata 
premium* Such resolution, coming from your body as a recommendation 
to the companies, would have great force, and might be the means of 
checking the bad practice which, in my judgment, will cause the wreck of 
many companies, now floating on in utter ignorance and unconsciousness. 

I might write continuously on this subject— so near my heart— but I 
have merely made a few sketches of what " might be," and would refer 
you to President Heald's able and exhaustive address to the National 
Board, on the 20th of July last, which brings the whole subject before the 
members in a very forcible way. Fire is said, you know, to be a good ser- 
vant and a bad master, and it can be said of insurance against fire that,when 
under proper restrictions and honest administration, it may be a public 
benefit; yet, when burdened with evil and loose practices, and careless 
or ignorant management, it becomes a public evil and incendiary. No 
reasonable man can doubt that if fire insurance were prohibited by law, 
the ratio of loss would be largely decreased; and when this is admitted, it 
is a mortifying fact to be recognized that the business we all so love, is no 
longer a benefit to mankind. In other words, fraud and carelessness (the 
ally of fraud) are at the bottom of our troubles. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the importance of rigid and care- 
ful inspection, and I trust that emphasis may be given to it by your 
meeting. 

One more point before I close. Let us cast aside from us the fear that 
if we should do right, others may continue to do wrong, and thus gain 
advantage over us. I do not look for any permanent improvement in 
our business until the agency companies shall agree to carry out needed 
reforms in premium and practices, without reference to those who stand 
aloof. Yours truly, 

CHARLES PLATT, President. 
Mr. Potter — 

I move the postponement of the further reading of the letters, and 
that we now adjourn until 2 o'clock in the afternoon. 

Mr. Eddy— 

I think there is a letter from the president of the JEtna. 

The President : It has been read. 

Mr. Eddy— 

I did not hear it. I second the motion to adjourn. 

The President — 

Before adjourning, gentlemen, let me say a few words. Mr. Potter's 
motion is to adjourn to 2 o'clock. This convention must be run according 
to its programme. If you adjourn to 1:30 and get here at 2, you will go 
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to work at half-past 2, and if you adjourn at 2 and get here at half-past, 
you will not get to work until 3 o'clock. We can receive reports at 1:30, 
which are not of so much importance as those that came before us just 
now. 

Mr. Potter : I make an amendment to 1:30. 

The President — 

The hour is changed and is accepted, I suppose. 

Mr. Williams — 

I think that would simply educate the Association into coming a little 
later at all the meetings. I believe it would be better to stick to the hours, 
and at 2 o'clock commence the proceedings. Let it be the rule, that at the 
hour the work of the Association goes on. 

The President — 

Immediately after we commence again, there will be certain routine 
matters that will take up some little time. Mr. Bennett's address will be * 
read promptly to-day at 2 o'clock, so you must expect to be here, if you 
want to hear it. His business engagements require his absence from the 
city, and he cannot stay. 

Adjournment. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The meeting was called to order at 2 o'clock. 

The President — 

The first thing on the programme will be the reception of the report 
of the Committee on Organization — Mr. R. J. Smith, Chairman. 

Mr. Smith : The Committee is ready to be received. 

The President : The report is what we want. 

Mr. Smith — 

I was not present when the Committee was appointed this morning, 
and the time for doing it has been rather limited, you must be aware. I 
will read, however, what the Committee has authorized me to report. 
Without any preamble, or anything of the kind, we come immediately to 
what is termed the By-laws of the Association which we propose. There 
is considerable of it. 
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Mr. Eddy— 

I move that we have the windows closed now. It is a very important 
topic to consider. We cannot hear it with the windows open. 

The President — 

Mr. Chairman Smith has suggested whether we shall go on and read 
the By-laws with so slim an audience. Shall we wait or go on ? Some 
people are never ready, and others are always ready. 

A Voice : Wait for nothing. We will go ahead. 
Mr. Smith then read the report of the Committee, including 
the By-laws offered for adoption. 

REPORT ON THE ORGANIZATION OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

ABTICLES OF INCORPORATION, CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS, HISTORY OP INCOR- 
PORATION. 

To the Association : 

For some years past, the members of our Association have discussed 
the question of becoming an incorporated body. This proposition grew in 
favor, and in September, 1880, President A. W. Spalding, in his Address, in 
speaking on this subject, brought it to the direct attention of the Associa- 
tion in the following language, to- wit: [Page 15 of Proceedings of 1880.] 

" Shall we become a corporation ? There has been some discussion 
among the membership, re-inforccd recently by the insurance press, as to 
the advisability of giving this Association corporate existence. 

" There would be many advantages in such a course — principally the 
right to hold property and exercise authority under the form of law. The 
time seems to have arrived when we ought to be gathering the nucleus of a 
complete insurance library— the accumulation of which would be stimula- 
ted by contributions, if the organization promised a permanent corporate 
existence. I have knowledge that officers of companies, whom we seldom 
meet here, but whom we respect and esteem, would apply for life member- 
ships at a liberal cost if such a change were made, and it were known that 
the fund so collected would be set aside for this, and similar purposes. The 
Association, at a very small expense, through its Secretary, could issue, to 
the membership only, a small monthly paper containing the news of the 
field, as a medium of direct communication with each other, exchange 
opinions, collect local statistics, report the proceedings of state, or other 
insurance associations, and many other purposes calculated to more closely 
unite the field-men, and create an esprit de corps among our fellows; 
this can be done at a little cost, and without in any way trenching upon 
the field of insurance journalism. I would recommend the appointment 
of a committee to consider the subject and report to this meeting.' 1 
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On this suggestion, a special committee was appointed to take action 
on the proposition to incorporate. Mr. Waters, of the Association, then 
said: [Page 25 of Proceedings of 1880.] " With the permission of the 
Association, I will read the report of the committee appointed by you this 
morning: 

" Your committee to whom was referred the President's Address, beg 
leave to recommend that so much of the Address as refers to the incorpor- 
ation of this Association be referred to the following committee: David 
Beveridge, of the Niagara; A. C. Blodget, of the Franklin, and Geo. C. 
Clarke, of the Manufacturers," which report was adopted. 

Following this action, Mr. David Beveridge, chairman of the commit- 
tee, made the following report: [Page 215 of the Proceedings of 1880.] 

" The committee to whom was referred the subject of the incorpora- 
tion of this Association, as suggested by the President in his Address, 
would report: 

" That under the general law of this State/of corporations organized for 
other than pecuniary benefit, any three or more persons may make, sign, 
and acknowledge, before any officer authorized to take acknowledgements 
of deeds in this State, and file in the office of the Secretary of State in 
writing, in which shall be stated the name or title by which such corpora- 
tion or association shall be known in law, the particular business and 
objects for which it is formed, the number of trustees, directors or mana- 
gers, and the names of the trustees or directors selected for the first year 
of its existence. 

" Upon filing such certificate, the Secretary of State shall issue a certifi- 
cate of organization of the corporation or association, and the corporation 
or association shall be deemed fully organized, and may proceed to busi- 
ness. Corporations or associations thus organized, by the name stated in 
the certificate, shall be persons in law capable of suing and being sued; 
may have power to make and enforce contracts in relation to their legiti- 
mate business; may have and use a common seal: and they and their suc- 
cessors, by their corporate name, shall, in law, be capable of taking, pur- 
chasing, holding and disposing of real and personal property, for purposes 
of their organization; may have by-laws, in which shall be described the 
duties of all the officers of the corporation or association, and the qualifi- 
cations of the members thereof. 

" Should the present Association deem it advisable to incorporate, then 
the by-laws of the future Asuociation should embrace and define member- 
ship fully. Besides the ordinary members/ there should be honorary and 
corresponding members; occasionally a valuable member of the profes- 
sion transfers his work to the press or other business. Under the present 
Constitution he is not really a member, notwithstanding the acceptance of 
an annual fee from him. 
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" In the reorganization, certain gentlemen might desire to pay a single 
eum as an equivalent for annual subscriptions, and this commutation, of 
say fifteen or twenty years, might constitute a life membership. 

"Active membership should be confined to a certain area, indicated by 
the present name of the Association. Appropriate certificates of mem- 
bership should be issued, and doubtless would be appreciated. 

"As suggested by the President, the incorporation of this Association 
would place it on a paying foundation, would give it a local habitation a 
room for library, consultation and occasional lectures, aiding not only the 
members, but the constantly increasing number of clerks in the profession, 
the future special and general agents of companies. 

" This committee would recommend that the President appoint at this 
meeting a committee of seven, empowered to procure an act of incorpora- 
tion, under which this Association can organize at its next meeting, if it 
ahftH «o determine, and that said committee report their full proceedings 
and submit a draft of constitution and by-laws at next meeting of this 
Association. [Signed,] 

" DAVID BEVERIDGE, Chairman. 
"A. C. BLODGET, 
" GEO. C. CLARKE." 

Mr. Dresser: " I move that the report be received and adopted, and 
that the president appoint a committee as suggested." 

The motion was adopted. 

The President: [Page 17 of Proceedings of 1880.] " I would name, 
as the committee suggested in the report of Mr. Beveridge regarding the 
incorporation of this Association, Messrs. David Beveridge, R. J. Smith, 
John O. Wilson. Geo. C. Clarke, A. C. Blodget, C. W. Marshall and W. G. 
Bentley." 

At the succeeding meeting in September, 1881, President Jasper N. 
Dresser, in his address, referred to this subject as follows: [Page 22 of 
Proceedings of 1881.] 

" Incorporation. At our last meeting a committee, with David Bev- 
eridge as chairman, was appointed, to take into consideration the feasibil- 
ity and desirability of our Association becoming an incorporation. Early 
in the spring I wrote to Mr. Beveridge, asking him what steps, if any, his 
committee had taken; this letter foiling to reach Mr. Beveridge, I wrote to 
Mr. R. J. Smith, the second gentlemen named on the committee, and 
asked him to give the matter proper attention. This he has done, and at 
the proper time will present the report of the committee. I am unquali- 
fiedly in favor of incorporation, and think the future interests of the Asso- 
ciation will be subserved by such a course. It is now time it should 
become localized; and as iU meetings have been held in this city for so 
many years, and as this is really the center of the insurance interests of 
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the West, it seems appropriate that our permanent habitation sforald be 
here. Twelve years of existence gives us a history which is becoming 
filled with memories. Some of the executive officers have gone to the 
other life, and these we might delight to honor by hanging their photo- 
graphs upon the walls of such modest appartments as might be selected 
for a permanent home. A small contribution annually from each member 
would suffice to meet the expense. Such apartments might become the 
headquarters of the members while temporarily sojourning in the city, and 
I have no doubt but all the insurance papers in the country would gladly 
compliment the Association by gratuitously furnishing their issues for our 
reading tables. In this way a valuable library could be finally acquired, 
which would be of great service to all. I trust this meeting will not adjourn 
till it has taken some definite and decisive action which shall result in giv- 
ing us a permanent legal existence." 

During the session, Mr. R. J. Smith, of the committee appointed, 
reported : [Page 86 of Proceedings of 1881 .] " I will state that the Com- 
mittee on Incorporation were peculiarly unfortunate in being without a 
head. In other words, Mr. Beveridge, who was very much in favor of this 
project, and chairman of the committee, is now traveling in Europe. Mr. 
Clarke, who is also a friend of the incorporation, has been away, and I 
have not heard whether he has returned or not, but he had not 
returned this morning, and in consequence we were left with no head. By 
your courtesy we were early notified that a report would be expected, and 
consequently we set about getting the ideas of the balance of the commit- 
tee. Considerable correspondence had to be gone through with before 
arriving at a conclusion. We concluded this much: That we felt it our 
duty to procure the articles of incorporation as directed by the vote of the 
Association last year, and report verbally that we had done nothing fur- 
ther than that. We did not feel competent to present at this time, con- 
sidering the fact that our Chairman was absent, any rules, regulations, by- 
laws or constitution for the governing of the Association hereafter. The 
only thing I can report is, that the Secretary of the State has granted us 
a license, and upon canvassing the subject fully, the balance of the com- 
mittee have agreed upon the names so to that we can report. The names 
of the incorporators are as follows: David Beveridge, A. W. Spalding, 
Charles E. Bliven, R. J. Smith, J. O. Wilson, Eugene Cary, R. M. Buck- 
man, J. M. De Camp, A. C. Blodget, C. H. Case, I. S. Blackwelder, G. W. 
Adams, A. J. Harding." 

Report adopted. 

The following are the articles of incorporation referred to in this report, 
submitted by the incorporators, and upon which the Secretary of State 
issued his official certificate of incorporation, to-wit: 
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ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION. 

STATE OF ILLINOIS, \ 
Cook County. J 

To Hbnby D. Dement, Secretary of State: 

We, the undersigned, John O. Wilson, Robert J. Smith and Eggene 
Cary, citizens of the United States, propose to form a corporation under 
an act of the General Assembly of the State of Illinois, entitled, "An Act 
Concerning Corporations," approved April 18, 1872, and all acts amenda- 
tory thereof, and for the purpose of such organization, we hereby state as 
follows, to- wit: 

1. The name of such corporation is The Fire Underwriters' Associa- 
tion op the Northwest. 

2. The object for which it is formed is to acquire and hold property 
in the city of Chicago for the use of said Association, in connection with m 
library for same ; to publish a paper, and to promote the interests of fire 
underwriters in the Western and Northwestern States. 

3. The management of aforesaid Association shall be vested in a 
Board of thirteen (13) Directors, who are to be elected annually. 

4. The following persons are hereby selected as the Directors to 
control and manage said corporation for the first year of its corporate 
exisience, viz: David Beveridge, A. W. Spalding, Charles E. Bliven, 
R. J. Smith, J. O. Wilson, Eugene Cary, R. M. Buckman, J. M. De Camp, 
A. C. Blodget, C. H. Case, I. S. Blackwelder, G. W. Adams, A. J. Harding, 

5. The location is in Chicago, in the County of Cook, State of Illinois. 

Signed, 

JOHN O. WILSON. 

R. J. SMITH. 

ETJGENE CARY. 



CERTIFICATE. 

State op Illinois, I go 
County op Cook, j 

I, Edward H. Griggs, a notary public in and for the County and State 
aforesaid, do hereby certify that, on this tenth day of September, A. D; 
1881, personally appeared before me John O. Wilson, Robert J. Smith and 
Eugene Cary, to me personally known to be the same persons who exe- 
cuted the foregoing statement, and severally acknowledged that they had 
executed the same for the purpose therein set forth. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and seal the day and 

year above written. 

EDWARD H. GRIGGS, 

[Seal.] Notary Public. 
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CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION. 

D^nt^pSb. } Henry D " Dbment > Seerdart, of State. 
To ail to whom these presents shall come, greeting : 

Whereas, A certificate, duly signed and acknowledged, having been 
filed in the office of the Secretary of State, on the twelfth day of Septem- 
ber, A. D. 1881, for the organization of "The Fire Underwriters' Associa- 
tion op the Northwest," under and in accordance with the provisions of 
"An Act concerning corporations," approved April 18, 1872, and in force 
July 1, 1872, a copy of which certificate is hereto attached, 

Now, Therefore, I, Henry D. Dement, Secretary of the State of Illinois, 
by virtue of the powers and duties vested in me by law, do hereby certify 
that the said " The Fire Underwriters' Association of the Northwest " is a 
legally organized corporation under the laws of this State. 

In Testimony Whereof, I hereto set my hand and 
cause to be affixed the great seal of State. 

Seal op the Done at the city of Springfield this twelfth day of 

State op Illinois. «. , . ,, - r , ., , 

[Seal.] September, in the year of our Lord one thousand 

Aug. 16, 1818. eight hundred and eighty-one, and of the independ- 
ence of the United States the one hundred and sixth. 
HENRY D. DEMENT, 

Secretary of State. 

CERTIFICATE. 

United States op America,) 

State op Illinois. J Office op Secretary. 

I, Henry D. Dement, Secretary of State of the State of Illinois, do 
hereby certify that the foregoing is a true copy of certificate of organiza- 
tion of "The Fire Underwriters' Association op the Northwest," the 
original of which is now on file in this office. 

In Witness Whereof, I Hereto set my hand and 
Seal op the affix the great seal of State, at the city of Springfield, 

State rsEA^i inois ' this 19th day of December > A - D - 1885 - 

Aug. 16, 1818. HENRY D. DEMENT, 

Secretary of State. 

Later, Mr. A. C. Blodget, of the Committee, said (page 93 of Proceed- 
ings of 1881) : 

" Mr. President: The Committee to whom was referred the subject 
of perfecting the organization of this Association report the following: 

"The Committee to whom was referred the resolution of Major W. T. 
Clarke have had the same under consideration, and, to accomplish the 
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objects named, juibmit the following preamble and resolutions, recom- 
mendieg their adoption: 

" Whereas, This Association has already accepted and adopted the Act 
of Incorporation obtained by the Commission appointed by the Associa- 
tion for that purpose, in which Act are named thirteen incorporators for 
the purpose of carrying the same into effect; and, 

" Whereas, It is desired by this Association to perfect and change our 
present organization so as to conform to the said Act of Incorporation; 
therefore, be it 

"Resolved, First. That all the books, papers, copyrights, moneys and 
other property of our present Association be, and the same are hereby, 
declared the property of the Association as incorporated. 

"Second. That all the members of the present Association, who are in 
good standing, and have paid, or shall hereafter pay, their dues in full, be, 
and the same are hereby, declared members of this Association as incor- 
porated, with the same force and effect as though their names had been 
included in the original Act of Incorporation. 

"Third. That a committee of five (5) shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of this Association from the original incorporators, of which the 
President of the Association next to be elected shall be chairman ex-officio, 
who shall, as soon as possible, draft an appeal to the insurance fraternity, 
stating the facts of our incorporation, and soliciting from them articles of 
interest and usefulness to the incorporated Association; and all such dona- 
tions are hereby declared to be the property of the same. 

"Lastly. That said committee, as above formed, shall prepare a revised 
code of by-laws that shall be legitimate and just, under the Act of Incor- 
poration, and that our future welfare may demand, and that the same shall 
be presented to this Association as incorporated at its next meeting for 
adoption, or such other action as may then be thought expedient and best, 
and, until the next Annual Meeting, our present Constitution shall con- 
tinue and be in full force and effect as a code of bv-laws." 



Mr. Paige moved that the report of the committee be accepted and 
adopted. Motion carried. 

The President : ' ' The report calls for the appointment of a committee , 
of which the President of the Association shairbe, ex-officio, the chairman. 
I will appoint on that committee, R. J. Smith, A. C. Blodget, Eugene Cary, 
C. E. Bliven, A. W. Spalding and A. J. Harding, a committee of six in 
addition to the President." 

At the following Annual Meeting, in September, 1882, President W. B. 
Cornell, in referring to the subject of incorporation, in his Address, said 
(page 22 of Proceedings of 1882) : 
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"A committee was appointed at our last meeting to frame a code of 
by-laws suitable to our Association as incorporated. They will report to 
you in due season, and, I trust, will suggest an honorary list, upon which 
can be placed, by the usual consent, the names of all those who were once 
members, but who, owing to temporary or, possibly, permanent disability, 
from non-jurisdiction or non-employment, are not eligible to membership/" 

At this meeting, Mr. R. J. Smith, of the Committee on Constitution 
and By-laws, appointed at the last meeting, as referred to, reported as 
follows (page 150 of Proceedings of 1882): 

CONSTITUTION. * 

Article 1. This organization shall be known as " The lire Under- 
writers' Association of the Northwest." 

Art. 2. Its object shall be to promote harmony and correct practice 
among those engaged in the business of fire insurance, by an interchange 
of views, opinions, personal experiences, and the discussion of topics of a 
practical nature; also the accumulation of a library and articles of interest 
and usefulness to its members. 

Art. 3. Any reputable person who is engaged in the business of fire 
insurance, as an Officer, Manager, Supervisor, Inspector, Adjuster, State 
or Special Agent (having at least a State, or equivalent jurisdiction), shall 
be eligible to membership. 

Art. 4. The officers shall consist of a President, Vice-President, 
Treasurer and Secretary, and an Executive Committee, which shall consist 
of one member from each State within the jurisdiction of this Association 
(and at least three members at large), all of whom shall be elected by bal- 
lot at a regular meeting, and shall hold their offices until their successors 
are duly elected. The President, Vice-President and Secretary shall be 
ex-officio members of the Executive Committee. 

Vacancies may be filled at any regular meeting. 

A majority of the Executive Committee (elect) shall constitute a quo- 
rum for the transaction of business. 

Art. 5. Each member shall, on his election, pay to the Treasurer the 
sum of one dollar as membership fee, and also, from time to time, pay 
such assessments as may be levied by order of the Executive Committee 
to defray the current expenses of the Association. 

Art. 6. The regular annual meetings shall be held on the third Wed- 
nesday in August of each year, at such place as the Executive Committee 
shall determine, due notice of which shall be given by the Secretary. 

Special meetings may be called by the President, upon request, in 
writing, of a majority of the members of the Executive Committee. The 
object of such special meetings shall be stated in the call. 

Art. 7. This Constitution may be altered or amended at any regular 
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meeting, by vote of a majority of the members present and voting. But 
the proposition therefor shall be made in writing, and lay over at least one 
session before final action. 

BY-LAWS. 

Section 1. Applications for membership in this Association shall be 
accompanied by the name of a member, as a reference, and shall first be 
considered and favorably reported upon by the Executive Committee. 
Jl majority vote of all members present at a regular meeting of the Associ- 
ation shall be necessary to elect a member. 

Persons who may have rendered this Association valuable service, or 
who may have reached eminence in the profession of underwriting, may 
be elected honorary members, and as such shall be entitled to all the 
privileges and benefits of active members. They shall not be required to 
pay any dues or assessments, and the President and Secretary shall fur- 
nish such honorary members a certificate of their election. 

Sec. 2. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Association 
or Executive Committee. In his absence the Vice-President shall dis- 
charge his duties. In the absence of both, some member shall be chosen 
chairman pro tern. In the absence of the Secretary, the vacancy shall be 
temporarily filled. 

Sec. 3. The Treasurer shall receive and safely keep all moneys of the 
Association; disburse the same only on the order of the Association or the 
Executive Committee, countersigned by the President and Secretary. He 
shall render a detailed statement of all receipts and expenditures at each 
regular meeting, and the same shall be accompanied by proper vouchers. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall keep a true and accurate record of all 
moneys due the Association and pay the same to the Treasurer, and, under 
direction of the President, conduct all the correspondence and perform 
such other duties as may be assigned to him. 

Sec. 5. The offices of Secretary and Treasurer may be held by the 
same person. 

Sec. 6. The Executive Committee shall have charge of all financial 
matters of the Association, audit all accounts and bills against the same, 
and during the interim of meetings of the Association have charge of its 
affairs. All property of any kind belonging to or under the control of the 
Association shall also be under the control of the Executive Committee, and 
it shall make such rules and regulations governing the care and custody 
of the property of the Association as may be deemed necessary. 

Sec. 7. The usual parliamentary rules shall govern all proceedings of 
the Association and of the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 8. All resolutions shall be in writing and read from the Secre- 
tary's desk, and exoept by unanimous consent, shall be referred to an 
appropriate Committee without discussion or debate. 
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Sec. 9. Such proceedings of the meetings as the Executive Com- 
mittee shall determine shall be published for the use of members, and ail 
essays, papers, plans, forms, or other matters as shall be submitted in 
writing as part of the proceedings of the Association, shall be considered 
as the property of the said Association, to the extent, at least, that the 
same may be printed for the information of its members if deemed neces- 
sary or expedient. 

Sec. 10. The President shall hold his office but one term. 

Sec. 11. The officers and Executive Committee, elect, shall enter 
upon their respective duties immediately after the adjournment of the 
meeting at which they were elected. 

Sec. 12. The following shall be the order of business at the regular 
meetings of the Association: 

1. Calling the roll. 

2. Reading the minutes of the previous meeting. 

3. Report of Executive Committee. 

4. Election of members. 

5. Unfinished business. 

6. Reports Of committees. 

7. General business. 

8. Election of officers for ensuing year. 

9. Adjournment. 

Sec. 13. These By-laws may be altered or amended at any regular 
meeting of the Association by a majority vote of all the members present. 

Sec. 14. Local Agents and others may be admitted to the courtesies 
of the floor by a vote of the Association. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 



Under this Constitution and By-laws we have been operating since 
their adoption in 1882, and, in conformity with Article 4 of the Constitu- 
tion, have been electing an Executive Committee, to have charge of the 
affairs of the Association, and seem to have forgotten that under Section 4 
of the Articles of Incorporation, which reads: "The management of 
aforesaid Association shall be vested in a Board of thirteen (13) Directors, 
who are to be elected annually," it became incumbent upon the Associa 
tion to elect such Board of Directors in place of an Executive Committee 
after the Articles of Incorporation were adopted in 1881, when the Associ 
ation became a corporate body, and took on legal existence from that date 
The first election of a Board of Directors should have occurred in 1882, 
See Articles of Incorporation. 

Section 4 of the Articles of Incorporation provides that the thirteen 
members therein named should serve as the first " Board of Directors," 
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or for the year 1881-2, at which latter date a new Board of Directors should 
have been elected. This duty we do not seem to have performed during 
any year from 1882 to the present, an omission which was undoubtedly 
an oversight. 

A constitution in a non-incorporated voluntary association is probably 
required, as constituting the fundamental law of the same, but a constitu- 
tion is not required where an association becomes legally incorporated in 
accordance with law, declaring its object, and where the law determines 
its powers. Under the circumstances, our " Constitution " is superfluous 
and should be expunged. 

A code of by-laws simply, should be adopted, which shall be in har- 
mony with the object and powers of our corporate existence. The present 
By-laws, with some modification, will fulfill this requirement. 

Signed, W. F. FOX. 



Report referred to Committee on Organization of Association, which 
was reported back by Chairman B. J. Smith, recommending its acceptance 
and the adoption of the following revised by-laws and standing rules, and 
abrogating the last Constitution and By-laws. 

Keport adopted and approved by Board of Directors. 



Fire Underwriters? Association of the Northwest, 

Section 1. This Association shall cover the territory in the United 
States west of Pennsylvania and West Virginia, north of Tennessee and 
Arkansas, and east of the Bocky Mountains. 

Sec. 2. Any reputable person who may be engaged in the business of 
fire insurance as an officer of a company, Manager, Assistant Manager, 
State or Special Agent (having at least a State or equivalent jurisdiction), 
Adjuster, Supervisor, Inspector, Compact Manager, Secretary, or Commis- 
sioner of Local Board Commissions, shall be eligible to membership, 
whether resident of the territory covered by this Association or not. 
These shall be known as Active members. 

Sec. 3. Applications for membership shall state the name, residence 
and nature of employment of the party proposed, accompanied by the 
name of a member of this Association as reference, and shall first be con- 
sidered and reported upon by the Board of Directors, who shall, if such 
application be approved, recommend them to the Association for election 
to membership. A majority vote of all members present at a regular 
meeting of the Association shall be necessary to elect a member. 

Sec. 4. Persons elected shall, on their election, pay to the Secretary 
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and Treasurer of this Association, the sum of five (5) dollars as a member- 
ship fee, at or before the time of the next regular meeting of the Associa- 
tion, and the Secretary shall issue to each a certificate or ticket of mem- 
bership. They shall also pay such annual dues as may be assessed by the 
Board of Directors, provided, that such annual dues shall not exceed the 
sum of ten dollars, unless by special authority of the Association given at 
a regular meeting. 

Any person elected a member, who shall fail to comply with the pro- 
visions of the above section, shall be deemed to have forfeited his elec- 
tion, and must make new application for membership. 

Sec. 5. Any Active member of this Association in good standing, mak- 
ing such change in business as to render him ineligible to an Active mem- 
bership, may, upon application to the Secretary, at or before the next 
regular meeting of the Association, be placed on a list to be known as " Asso- 
ciate members." Such Associate members shall be liable for one-half the 
regular dues or assessments of Active members, and shall be entitled to 
all the privileges of Active members, except voting and holding office. 
No person can become an Associate member except as above provided. 

Sac. 6. On any Associate member becoming again eligible as an Active 
member, he shall, at or before the next regular meeting of the Association 
thereafter, make application to the Secretary to be re-instated as an 
Active member, and, on approval of such application by the Board of 
Directors, he shall be re-instated. 

Persons so re-instated shall not be liable for any membership fee. 
No person eligible to Active membership shall continue as an Associate 
member and, failing to comply with the conditions of this By-law, his 
name shall be dropped from the rolls. 

Sec. 7. Persons who have rendered this Association valuable ser- 
vice, or who may have reached eminence in the profession of under- 
writing, may be elected as Honorary members thereof, and entitled to all 
the privileges and benefits of Active members, except voting and holding 
office. 

The Secretary shall furnish them certificates of their election, and 
they shall not be required to pay any membership fees, dues, or assess- 
ments, provided, that no person eligible to Active membership in the terri- 
tory covered by this Association shall be eligible to an Honorary member- 
ship. 

Sec. 8. If at the time of any Annual Meeting, any member, Active or 
Associate, shall be in arrears for dues for the preceding meeting, such 
arrearages must be paid, together with the assessment then due, before he 
is entitled to admission; and any member, Active or Associate, who shall 
be in arrears sixty days for two preceding meetings shall be dropped 
from the rolls. 
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Members so dropped can only be re-instated by new application as 
Active members. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to notify all mem- 
bers in arrears for dues immediately after the adjournment of each regu- 
lar meeting, requesting remittance of same, sending such notification by 
mail to such member's last known address. 

Any person who, from any cause, shall cease to be an Active member 
of this Association, shall forfeit all his rights and interest in the property 
of the Association. 

Sec. 9. The Officers of this Association shall consist of a President, 
Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, chosen from the Board of Direct- 
ors, provided for by the Articles of Incorporation. 

Sec. 10. No person shall be eligible to the office of President for two 
consecutive terms. 

Sec. 11. The offices of Secretary and Treasurer may be filled by the 
same person. 

Sec 12. The Board of Directors provided for by the Articles of Incor- 
poration shall be elected annually, by ballot, at a regular meeting of the 
Association, and shall hold office until their successors are duly elected. 

A majority of the Board shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business. The Board shall audit the accounts of the Treasurer and Sec- 
retary. 

Sec. 13. Immediately after the election of Directors, the officers pro- 
vided for by these By-laws shall be elected, by ballot, and shall hold office 
until their successors are duly elected. 

Sec. 14. Should any officer or Director, during his term of office, 
resign, the Board of Directors shall have power to fill such vacancy till the 
next regular meeting. 

Sec. 15. Should any officer or Director, during his term of office, 
make such change in business as to render him ineligible as an Active 
member of this Association, such office shall be declared vacant, and shall 
be filled by the Board of Directors. 

Sec 16. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Board of 
Directors or of the Association. In his absence the Vice-President shall 
discharge his duties. In the absence of both, some member of the Board 
of Directors shall be chosen Chairman pro tern. 

Sec. 17. The Secretary shall keep a true and accurate record of all 
meetings of the Association, or of the Board of Directors; collect all mon- 
eys due the Association, and pay the same to the Treasurer; and, under 
the direction of the President or Board of Directors, shall conduct the 
correspondence and perform such other duties as may be assigned to him. 
In the absence of the Secretary, the vacancy may be filled by appoint- 
ment, by the President, with the approval of the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 18. The Treasurer shall receive and safely keep all the moneys 
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of the Association; disburse the same only on the order of the Board of 
Directors, countersigned by the President and Secretary. He shall render 
to the Board of Directors a detailed statement of all receipts and expend- 
itures at each regular meeting, and present proper vouchers for disburse- 
ments. 

Sbc. 19. The Officers and Board of Directors elect shall enter upon 
their respective duties immediately after the final adjournment of the 
meeting at which they were elected. 

Sbc. 20. The usual parliamentary rules shall govern all meetings of 
the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 21. The Board of Directors shall hold a meeting immediately 
after the final adjournment of the Association meeting at which they were 
elected, after which meetings shall be held upon call of the President and 
Secretary, or the President shall call a meeting of the Board at any time 
upon request of three of the Directors in writing. The object of all called 
meetings of the Board shall be stated in the calls. 

Sac. 22. The Board of Directors shall appoint, at the beginning of 
their term, a Library Committee, consisting of three members of the 
Board, who shall be residents of the city of Chicago, who shall have 
special charge of the library and library property of the Association. 
Such Library Committee shall appoint a suitable person as Librarian and 
custodian of the library and other property. 

Sbc. 23. The compensation of the Secretary and Treasurer shall be 
fixed by the Board of Directors each year. 

Sbc. 24. The Annual Meetings of the Association shall be held in the 
•city of Chicago, in the month of September in each year, the date and 
place to be fixed by the Board of Directors; provided, that if deemed advis- 
able, the Board of Directors may, by a two-thirds vote, substitute another 
-city and month for such meetings. 

Sec. 25. Special meetings of the Association may be called by the 
President, or the Board of Directors, upon a request in writing of a 
majority of the Board of Directors; the object of such special meetings to 
be stated in the calls. 

Sec. 26. A quorum for the transaction of business at any regular or 
special meeting of this Association, shall consist of not less than thirty 
Active members. 

Sec 27. The following shall be the order of business at the regular 
meetings of the Association, governed by the usual parliamentary rules, 
except as modified by these By-laws or by the Standing-rules: 

Calling the roll. 

Reading minutes of the previous meeting. 

Report of Board of Directors. 

Report of Secretary. 
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Report of Treasurer. 

Report of Librarian. 

Election of members. 

Add re 88 of the President. 

Miscellaneous business. 

Reports of Committees. 

General order of business. 

Unfinished business. 

Election of Board of Directors. 

Election of officers. 

Adjournment. 

Sec. 28. Such Proceedings of the Annual Meetings of the Association 
as the Board of Directors may determine, shall be published for the use of 
members under direction of the Secretary, who is authorized to correct 
any manifest errors. 

Sec. 29. All essays, papers, plans, forms, diagrams, or other matters 
submitted in print or writing as a part of the Proceedings of the Associ- 
ation, shall be considered the property of the Association, and may be 
printed for the use of its members. 

Sec. 30. The Secretary is authorized to exchange copies of the Pro- 
ceedings of this Association for those of other similar associations. He 
shall furnish copies of Annual Proceedings only to Active and Associate 
members, who have paid their dues, and to Honorary members, holding 
the remainder of those ordered printed subject to the order of the Board 
of Directors. 

Sec. 31. All admission to regular meetings of this Association shall be 
by ticket. 

A Sergeant-at-Arms and a Doorkeeper shall be appointed for each ses- 
sion by the President, whose duty it shall be to see that no one is admitted 
to the meetings without proper tickets. 

Associate and Active members shall be admitted upon presentation of 
a ticket, prepared by the Secretary, showing the payment of their dues. 

Honorary members shall be admitted upon presentation of their cer- 
tificate of election, signed by the Secretary, or upon presentation of the 
complimentary or visitor's ticket, which shall be prepared by the Secre- 
tary in advance of each regular meeting. 

Local Agents, and others of reputable character (not eligible to mem- 
bership), may be invited by members to attend any regular meeting of the 
Association, but such members must procure for them, from the Secretary, 
complimentary or visitors' tickets; the names of the visitors admitted and 
of the members requesting tickets, shall be written thereon. A list of all 
complimentary tickets shall be kept by the Secretary. 
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Sec. 32. Members of the press shall be entitled to a complimentary 
or visitor's ticket, upon application to the Secretary. 

Sec. 33. No complimentary or visitors' tickets shall be issued to per- 
sons eligible to membership residing within the territory covered by this 
Association. 

Sec. 34. The Association may adopt standing rules, which shall remain 
in force until amended or repealed. 

Sec. 35. These By-laws may be repealed, suspended or amended, or 
additional By-laws may be adopted, at any regular meeting; provided, such 
repeal, amendment or addition shall have been submitted, in writing, and 
proposed to the Association at a preceding meeting— adjourned or regu- 
lar—and not in conflict with the Articles of Incorporation. 

STANDING RULES. 

All resolutions shall be made in writing and read from the Secretary's 
desk; and except by unanimous consent shall be referred to the appro- 
priate committees without discussion before being acted upon by the 
Association. 

All principal motions shall be in writing and read from the Secretary's 
desk before a vote is taken thereon. 

All action on reports, resolutions, or motions shall be by a majority of 
the members present, and all votes, except for the election of a Board of 
Directors and officers, shall be viva voce, or by division. 

No member shall speak more than twice on the same subject, nor 
more than fifteen minutes at any one time, unless by consent of the Asso- 
ciation, except one who submits a report, offers a resolution, or makes a 
motion, who may speak again to close debate. 

The time for the reading of papers or reports is limited to thirty minutes, 
except when longer time is given by consent of the Association. 

At each regular meeting of the Association, if possible, a scientific 
lecture on some topic germain to the business of fire underwriting shall be 
arranged for, which shall be given a separate session in the meeting. 

No separate copies (outside of the regular report of procedings), or 
special editions of any paper or article read before this Association, shall 
be printed at the expense of the Association. 

These rules may be suspended, amended, or repealed at any regular 

meeting by a majority vote of all members present. 

(Signed,) 

R. J. SMITH, Chairman of Committee. 
Adopted. 

Mr. Smith — 
You will notice as I read this, the Incorporation of this Association 
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makes it necessary to use the term "Board of Directors," instead of the 
term "Executive Committee," which we have used before. 

Mr. Lee — 

I notice that in the Order of Business there occurs the report of the 
* ' Executive Committee. ' ' Is that correct ? 

The President: What, sir? 

Mr. Lee — 

The " Report of the Executive Committee," as given in the order by 
Mr. Smith. There is a "Report of the Executive Committee." Should 
not that be the " Report of the Board of Directors ? " 

The President — 

You are speaking now of the connection of the By-laws as presented. 
Your point is well taken, I think. Mr. Smith, Mr. Lee makes a point: 
The words " Executive Committee" should be stricken out, and the word 
"Directors" inserted. 

Mr. Smith- 
That was done by the copyist in copying the old Constitution. 

The President — 

What is your pleasure as to the report ? The point, I will state again, 
is simply this: When we became an incorporated body, and adopted the 
Articles of Incorporation, the old Constitution died by sequence, and we 
should have gone on under our Articles of Incorporation, and have elected 
a Board of Directors each year from 1882, the first Board of Directors 
being named in the Articles to "serve from 1881 to 1882. In 1882 we should 
have then elected a Board of thirteen Directors, as required by our Arti- 
cles of Incorporation, which we had at that time adopted — in fact, adopted 
in 1881— but, in place of that, through inadvertence, I suppose, the Com- 
mittee appointed to report a set of By-laws for our government as an 
incorporated organization, reported back a Constitution also, which is at 
variance with the Articles of Incorporation. ' I take it, the adoption of the 
Constitution as reported, did not abrogate the action taken on the Articles 
of Incorporation. That being the case, the Constitution was simply sur- 
plusage, and ought not to have been reported by the Committee ; but we 
should simply have had a Code of By-laws, in connection with Articles of 
Incorporation, which have been filed. The report of the Committee is to 
this effect: It wipes out the Constitution, and is declared to be inoperative 
and void, and the By-laws you have heard read will be substituted. You 
will have the Articles of Incorporation and these By-laws. 
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Mr. Simonds — 

I move that the report of the Committee be received and adopted. 

The motion was carried. 

The President — 

I think when we elect our officers we have got to elect them as Direct- 
ors, and to elect our President and Secretary under those By-laws, which 
require they shall be of the Directors. The whole theory is, the thirteen 
Directors are the legal part of the Association, and the President and Sec- 
retary must be of those thirteen. 

Mr. Simonds : The Directors have to be elected first. 



REPOKT OF COMMITTEE ON THE DEATH OF FRED. E. BURT. 

Chicago, September 8, 1886. 

Mr. President: Your Committee to whom was assigned the duty of 

presenting resolutions on the death of Fred. E. Burt, a member of our 

Association, who died in Detroit June 31, 1886, beg to report the following: 

Whereas, An all-wise Providence has called our friend and associate, 

Fred. E. Burt, from his earthly labors in the prime of life; therefore, 

Resolved, That in his death we have lost one of our bright and promis- 
ing associates, who, by his sterling integrity and faithful and intelligent 
work, commanded the respect and friendship of all associated with him; 
and we extend to his family and friends our heartfelt sympathy. 

W. F. HAWXHURST, 
NEWCOMB CLARK, } Committee. 

HOWARD STEPHENSON. 



On motion of Mr. Simonds, the report was received and 

adopted. 

The President — 

The next matter before us is the report of the Committee on the death 
of our late brother, W. Gus. Chittenden. 

Mr. Eddy— 

I would ask a little more time. The other members of the Committee 
have not been able to get here. 

The President : We will pass it for the present. 
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Mr. Cornell — 

I move that the report of the Committee on the death of Fred. E. 
Burt be received and adopted by a rising vote of this body. 

Mr. T. Underwood : I second the motion. 

The motion was carried by a rising vote. 

The President : Is Mr. Williams present ? 

A voice : No. 

The President — 

The next report we have (passing the one just called), will be on 
Limited and Full Co-insurance, Mr. T. W. Letton being chairman of the 
Committee. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LIMITED AND FULL CO-INSURANCE. 

Mb. President: Your Committee to whom was referred that portion of 
the President's Address touching Limited and Fall Co-insurance, beg to report 
as follows: While there might be no objection to the introduction of a 
limit clause similar to the one now in use on country stores, we do not 
believe a limited co-insurance clause advisable. It compels the assured to 
carry a certain percentage of insurance and prevents his carrying more 
than a limited amount, thus making a somewhat complicated contract and 
one that is very distasteful to the better class of insurers, as has been 
manifested in the application of what is known as the lumber clause. The 
average American will always rebel against being treated in so arbitrary 
a manner as this, and we are of the opinion that such a clause must neces- 
sarily be short lived and soon become obsolete, so far as general use is con- 
cerned. It might, however, be used to advantage in special cases or on 
certain classes of risks, but then it should be the exception not the rule. 
The full co-insurance clause on the other hand is a short simple contract, 
easily understood, and should commend itself to assured and insurer. It 
gives the insuring public perfect freedom as to whether they will carry full 
or partial insurance. If they claim, as many do now, that they prefer to 
assume a goodly portion of the risk themselves, they can have that privi- 
lege without working the least injustice to such companies as continue their 
policies on the property. 

We to-day accord unlimited insurance to a number of our customers, 
and some of them would be greatly restricted in their business operations 
if we withheld it, and the question presents itself, are we justified in thus 
granting privileges to a few that we withhold from the great mass of our 
patrons ? 
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If this clause could be made mandatory on all classes of risks, we 
believe the tendency would be to carry full insurance, and that the 
receipts of the companies would be largely increased in consequence. 
Further, that the probabilities for salvage would be much greater than 
under our present plan. 

There has been such an amount of preaching during the past decade 
in reference to limited insurance preventing incendiarism, that it has 
become the corner-stone of our present system, and your committee realize 
fully how difficult it will be to overcome the prejudice that exists against 
full insurance. Still, it is a matter of doubt whether any plan has ever 
been devised that would prevent a cunning scoundrel from destroying his 
property and collecting all if not more than it was worth. But, admitting 
for the sake of argument that the \ loss clause will produce this effect, 
and setting aside the injustice of charging for 33 J % more insurance than 
you propose to pay in case of loss, would not the increased premiums and 
enlarged salvages under the co-insurance clause greatly exceed the 
increased losses from incendiarism ? There is also a probability that this 
plan would interest the insuring public in the prevention of this class of 
fires and thus counteract the tendency to an increase. 

In closing we desire to submit a summary of our report as follows: 

1. Rate is the foundation of the insurance business, and on its stability 
and sufficiency the permanency of the structure depends. 

2. The co-insurance clause is the proper and only basis upon which a 
rate can be intelligently adjusted. 

3. The full co-insurance clause is equitable to both the assured and 
insurer. 

4. As it enables the former to regulate the amount of insurance he 
will carry, without working injustice to the latter. 

5. It places all our insurance customers on an equal basis, as it enables 
every one to fully protect himself from loss by fire, while now only a few 
are accorded this privilege. 

6. It would largely increase our receipts. 

7. Its tendency would be to increase our salvages. 

8. It may result in an increase of incendiary fires, but we don't 
believe they would cut much figure in comparison with the benefits to be 
derived from the general introduction of this clause. 

Your committee would therefore recommend that all members of this 
Association urge upon their companies the advisability of adopting the 
following co-insurance clause for general use: 

" It is understood and agreed that claims under this policy shall be for 
only such proportion of the whole loss as the amount of this policy shall 
bear to the total value of the property covered.' ' 

And, in order to pave the way for its universal introduction, that corn- 
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panies authorize State and Local Boards to offer a reduction of 10 % from 

present rates on any risk that will adopt this clause. 

THEO. W. LETTON, ' 
L. D. MOODY, \ Committee. 

JOHN H. WARNER, 
Mr. Moody — 

While I am a member of that Committee and signed that report, 
I presume there are some differences of opinion on that subject, and I 
should be very much gratified to hear opinions. 

The President — 

The Chair will state to Mr. Moody that the question of co-insurance is 
on the programme for discussion in regular order of business. It may, 
perhaps, be a little irregular just now. 

Mr. Burteh — 

I move that the report lie upon the table until after discussion of the 
question involved. 

Mr. Cornell — 

There will be some other matters of a similar nature that will be up 
for discussion before this body, and I should like to have this matter passed 
until these various matters have been discussed, and, out of consideration 
for this body, and before we adjourn, I would like an expression of the 
sentiment of this body on the subject of a full or limited co-insurance 
clause. But, Mr. Burteh made a motion. I beg leave to second it. 

The President — 

The question can be brought up at any time, on the call of a member. 
The meeting has heard the motion. 

The motion was carried. 

The President — 

It is now in order to receive the report on Fire Waste, if Chairman 
Williams has a word to say. 

Mr. Williams — 

I have not seen the Committee. If it will be in time, I will make a 
report to-morrow morning. 

The President : Undoubtedly leave will be granted. 

Leave was so granted accordingly. 

The President — 

I will ask how much further time Mr. Eddy will require, if he is pres- 
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ent,or any of his confreres? There is no response, and the matter having 
been passed, it will lie over until called up again. 

We now, gentlemen, come to the main business of the afternoon, 
which is to listen to the Annual Address to be presented to us; and it is 
my privilege, as well as my pleasure, to introduce to you the gentleman 
who this year will favor us with the Annual Address, a gentleman who has 
grown up in the business, in an experience of 33 years in the service of 
one company, which has all along been recognized as occupying a position 
in the very front rank of American companies — a gentleman whom we all 
delight to know and to honor. I have the honor of introducing to you 
Mr. F. C. Bennett, General Agent of the JStna Insurance Company. 

Mr. Bennett, who on rising was received with loud applause, 
said: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : My paper, or as I call it, my Address, 
is rather short, and I will take the liberty of making a few introductory 
remarks upon the subject, or, rather, the duty of the Special Agent. I do 
so at the risk of some repetition of remarks made by your worthy Presi- 
dent in his able Address, referring especially to the duty of the Special 
Agent. 

This Association, as I understand, is made up largely of field-men. 
I think it safe to say that they occupy the most important position in 
our calling. The companies look for them to give the " impression " of 
the Agent, and they have, in a great measure, the appointing power, 
selecting, as they do, the Agent, and giving the company the idea of the 
Agent as he is upon the ground; and they are solely, in many cases, 
dependent upon the Special Agent for the description of the man who 
represents them. I think I can say, with safety, that the Special Agent 
of the present day is capable of exerting the most beneficial influence, if 
he so chooses — an influence either for good or for evil — and I hope all of 
the Special Agents in this Association are on the side of good influences, 
and none of them on the side of evil influence. 

The Agents, gentlemen, are a very important factor in our business. 
They need to be carefully selected, and it seems to me that we do not give 
sufficient time as Special Agents. I speak on the subject because I have 
been a Special Agent myself for many years, and I know that in the rush 
of business at the present day, what little time is given to the selection of 
Agents. But little time is given to the proper instruction of the Agent; 
the main idea is to get business, and many Special Agents— myself among 
them — devote a very short time to the selection of an Agent. The ordi- 
nary plan, I apprehend, is to go into a town and find who represents cer- 
tain companies, and they select the men who they think will be available 
for a volume of business, and, I think, fail to instruct the Agent in all the 
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particulars they should be instructed in in order to produce the proper 
results. 

Our business is generally a hazardous business. I think you will all 
agree with me on that point. We need the very best men that can be 
found in a town to represent us. We need a reliable, honorable citizen— a 
man who stands high. I know the general idea is that you cannot get the 
best men to represent you. There is abroad a notion that the insurance 
calling is rather under and below par. I heard of an instance the other 
day which struck me very forcibly. I know a man just graduated from one 
of the largest Eastern Colleges, who came home. His father was a prominent 
underwriter. A friend of his asked him : " What do you propose to do ? " 
He answered: " I propose to follow insurance." " Insurance ! " said his 
friend, " Why, that is no business at all. You, a young man, after spending 
years at college here, going into the insurance business!" 

Now, gentlemen, that is all wrong. The insurance business is second 
to-day only to the banking business— second only in importance— and we 
should have the very best men to represent us in each town, in order to 
get proper results, and that is what companies are seeking for. It is not 
merely to get premiums— to gather in a large amount of premiums, with- 
out other results. Every gentleman on this floor, I trust, has an ambition 
to see that his company does well — that his company earns a proper amount 
to pay them for the adventure of their business talents and capital. 

I merely offer these remarks, gentlemen, as introductory, and now I 
will read the Address. 

ANNUAL ADDRESS. 

To thb Fire Underwriters op the Northwest: 

Gentlemen : — The growth of the fire insurance business of this coun- 
try has been as remarkable as the increase in values, and has kept pace 
with the general prosperity of the country at large. 

From a very few companies in existence in 1800, with subscribed 
capitals of from $100,000 to $200,000, with ten to twenty percent, paid in, the 
number and strength of the companies have so increased that at the 
present date we have at least sixteen hundred and fifty companies, with 
one hundred millions of capital and two hundred and fifty millions of 
assets. According to the United States census, the fire insurance com- 
panies in existence January 1, 1880, numbered sixteen hundred and two, 
and were classified as follows : 

Number of fire insurance companies, - 1462 

Number of fire and marine companies, - 140 

Of these companies 424 were joint stock, 190 mutuals transacting a 
general business, 978 farm or local mutuals, 10 perpetuals. 
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But little can be ascertained as to the actual results of the business 
previous to the publication of statistical information by state departments 
in 1866. 

In May, 1850, a meeting of the companies then in the agency business 
was called in New York, and there were present nine representatives, and 
after organization, a committee of five was appointed to report on " The 
present condition of fire insurance." In September, 1850, at Hartford, 
the committee made their report, and the following extracts are taken 
from that report. 

" The business in the United States from its commencement to 1810 
was profitable." 

" The practice of reducing rates in order to obtain risks insured by 
other companies, had not then been adopted. 

"The surplus accumulated by New York City companies was more 
than a million dollars. 

" From 1810 to 1830 many new companies were organized with capitals 
from $200,000 to $300,000. The desire to do a large business without waitr 
ing to select it prudently caused great strife — rates were reduced and 
profits became small, so that the average result on capital employed did 
not exceed three per cent, per annum." 

" The business from 1831 to 1850, exhibited very discouraging results. 
The whole of the premiums received and many millions of capital were 
required to meet the losses." 

" Taken together, the business of fire insurance for the period of sixty 
years, from 1791 to 1850, produced no profit, but the net result was a large 
loss of capital." 

This was not an encouraging report to place before the first Association 
of Underwriters, but as all things must have a beginning, that small Associ- 
ation started the good work and made general rules and regulations for 
Agents. They established minimum rates for the different classes of 
hazards and formed the first schedule for fixing rates. The pamphlet 
published by this association consisted of thirty pages of valuable informa- 
tion as to rates, classes of hazards, charges for occupancies, short rate table, 
and table for discounts on long term risks. The thoughtful underwriter 
of the present day might study these pages with profit. Dwellings were 
divided into seven classes, and the rates were from 40 cents to 1J per cent, 
per annum. Rear buildings were charged fifteen cents extra, and furni- 
ture and household goods ten cents above the building rate. The dis- 
counts for term risks were three per cent, for two years, six per cent, for 
three years, eight per cent, for four years, ten per cent, for five years, 
twelve per cent, for six years, and for seven years one annual premium. 
The underwriter of 1850 would be surprised to know that we now write 
the first class risks at forty cents per annum, and discount two annual 
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premiums for five years and often reduce the annual rate fifty per cent, 
and make the same liberal discount for long terms. The Association of 
1850 failed to accomplish great results, from the lack of proper organization 
in the field, and the ruinous competition continued; between 1850 and 
1855 many of the most prominent agency companies failed, leaving the 
field open for the few who remained; rates being largely advanced 
the business was comparatively prosperous until 1865 and 1866, when from 
excessive competition, decline in values and the Portland conflagration, it 
became unprofitable, and the influence of associated companies was nec- 
essary to prevent further decline. The National Board of Underwriters 
and Western Association were formed, and very opportunely, for in 1871 
the great Chicago conflagration occurred, followed in 1872 by the Boston 
conflagration. The vast destruction of insurance capital by these fires, 
amounting to one hundred and fifty million dollars, made it necessary to 
quickly repair the companies strong enough to live through these great 
disasters, and extraordinary success attended the business for a few years; 
but the prosperity was too great to last and the National Board practically 
ceased to have any influence on competition after 1876, when followed 
three years of great strife, and in 1879 the Western Underwriters formed 
an Association for the prevention of further demoralization. This Asso- 
ciation, still in existence, has done a great work in the formation of Local 
Boards, in reforming bad practice, in obtaining better forms, in advancing 
rates on classes of hazards found to be unprofitable, and in relieving the 
companies from excessive taxation. 

It will be observed that the business has always receded to the 
unprofitable point when left to run alone, or when open competition 
existed without associated influence upon the part of the companies, show- 
ing clearly that the companies are dependent upon each other for sup- 
port in order to make the business profitable even to the smallest degree. 

We are indebted to the President of the National Board for the most 
valuable statistics of the business from 1860 to 1885, and from which are 
ascertained the facts that the average annual rate of profit from premium 
receipts was four per cent.; that the capital invested in the business Janu- 
ary 1, 1886, by American companies, was seventy eight million dollars 
(this refers to companies reporting to New York State Department); 
that during these 26 years 592 companies failed or retired from business, 
representing a capital of eighty-one million dollars; that commissions have 
increased during the same period from ten per cent, to seventeen percent., 
or seventy per cent. ; that general expenses (including commissions) have 
increased from twenty-nine per cent, to thirty-seven per cent., or twenty- 
seven per cent. 

These facts are certainly not of a cheering character, and they would 
be totally discouraging if it were not true that the prudently managed com. 
pany can do much better than the average of two hundred companies. 
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Every company should aim to reach the highest standard of success, and 
by good management it is possible to reduce the loss and expense ratio so 
that the net results will be entirely satisfactory. Many of our companies 
earn twelve to fifteen per cent, on their premium income in addition to 
income from investments. Why should not all of us reach this satisfactory 
standard?* The only answer to this query is, that we fail to manage our 
business for profit, the great aim of the underwriter being for the largest 
possible amount of premiums, and if he can only surpass his competitor 
in gross premiums, he is apparently happy and seems to care but little for 
net results or the increasing liabilities. From 1877 to 1885 inclusive, a 
period of nine years, the total risks in force have increased from fifty-nine 
hundred millions to ten thousand three hundred millions. Of this increase 
the annual risks have grown from forty-two hundred millions to fifty-five 
hundred millions, or thirty percent., while the risks for longer terms have 
increased from seventeen hundred millions to forty-nine hundred mill- 
ions, or one hundred and eighty-seven per cent. 

The average increase in three-year risks is now running at the rate of 
three (3) hundred millions per annum, and of five-year risks, two (2) 
hundred millions per annum. 

The most noticeable feature in this increased business is the great addi- 
tion to the liability in long-term risks, as compared to annual risks. It may 
be claimed that the companies hold a proper reserve fund against this 
increasing liability, but as the reserve is based upon the present low stand- 
ard of term rates, there is a reasonable doubt as to whether it will be 
sufficient to meet future losses. There can be no doubt as to 'this great 
increase in term business being dangerous, nor can there be the least 
question as to the ruinous practice of continually reducing the annual rate, 
and then doubling this rate for three years and trebling it for five. 

In accepting two annual rates for three years, we yield one annual 
rate for the privilege of gaining one, which is a discount of fifty per cent. 
The same discount is made upon five years' risks, for two annual rates are 
thrown off for the sake of collecting two additional ones. This discount is 
so great that but few underwriters will admit the correctness of this state- 
ment, but if they will consider that the first premium is payable in advance, 
it is not difficult to see that we are so anxious to gather in increased 
premiums at any sacrifice, that we do in reality discount term business 
fifty per cent., and without any reference to the value of money, or whether 
the annual rate is sufficient or insufficient to stand any such discount. It 
is safe to say that term business should be discouraged on the present scale 
for term risks, and at the present low standard of rates. 

Competition in rates is suicidal and should not be permitted. There 
is an unlimited quantity of legitimate work for the active Agent or solicitor, 
without going for his competitor's business by offering to take it at lower 
rates. 
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Our Associations are largely formed for the purpose of creating abetter 
feeling between the companies and their employes, and for the prevention 
of the dishonorable practice of rate-cutting, and it should be the aim of 
every underwriter to discourage in every way the very general custom of 
securing business by offering more favorable terms for it. 

Competition may be, as is generally supposed, the life of trade, but when 
applied to the Agency System of the insurance business it is ruinous, for 
the Local Agent can have but little information as to the cost of carrying the 
endless variety of hazards, and has no guide except the price offered by 
others. Officers and managers of companies must fix the prices, or they 
must at least determine the minimum below which it is unsafe for the 
agent to go. 

Agents are as honorable as other men engaged in a commission busi- 
ness, and will not as a rule, make rebates, give presents or offer unusual 
favors for the purpose of securing business, unless they are encouraged to 
do so; but in any event the companies are responsible for the acts of their 
Agents and, having the controlling power, they are alone and wholly to 
blame for these demoralizing practices. Competition is greatly aggravated 
by the statements made by interested parties to Agents, and thence they 
£0 to the officers and managers, who on these erroneous statements form 
an exceedingly poor opinion of their competitors. 

With the great prosperity in our country and rapid increase in wealth 
there is business for all, and we need not trouble ourselves about the com- 
petition of experimental companies making a specialty of certain classes 
of hazards. Many of these experiments will fail and some may succeed, and 
if the experience of the successful is worth having, we shall get it without 
cost. Our business is of such a nature that we too often magnify the im- 
portance of some new and apparently reckless experiment. Local and even 
Special Agents often report that the legitimate companies are about to lose 
all of their business, and yet at the end of each year nearly all of the com- 
panies adhering to fixed rates and proper rules show by their statements 
a business well maintained or increased, and as a rule the prudently man- 
aged company makes a handsome showing in profits equal to that made 
by the most successful corporation engaged in other pursuits. 

Underwriters of the Northwest, what shall be done to improve the 
condition of the business in the future, and what can associate influence 
do towards placing the business upon a more profitable basis ? 

As underwriters we should first begin reform at home— reform our- 
selves—make the object of our business net results rather than gross 
premiums. We have statistics enough and plenty of good examples before 
us to show that a carefully selected business will pay far better than a very 
much larger amount of poor business. 

Too much importance is placed upon the idle reports as to what our 
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competitors are doing or about to do. The utmost good faith is required in 
all our Associations to accomplish any good ; we need the aid of our fellow 
members, and we cannot expect to get that aid unless they have the fullest 
confidence that we will keep our faith. Agents will be all right and keep 
faith with each other when they feel that their principals will stand by 
them when in the right, but not when in the wrong. 

It is often said of underwriters that they meet and resolve to do cer- 
tain good and proper things and afterwards, like other men, forget their 
promises. Now let us in all of our Western Associations stamp this as the 
false idea of the insurance man of the present day. 

Members of the Fire Underwriters of the Northwest, one of the 
largest and most influential association in this country, can do much to aid 
in the work of reform. They meet the Agents face to face and can impress 
upon them the great necessity for a closer and better selection of business. 
Do not shrink from doing your whole duty and thoroughly inspect the busi- 
ness on the books of your companies. Pay less attention to urging Agents 
to place business with you without due respect to the quality of the hazard 
and the adequacy of the rate. Never foil to cancel bad or doubtful busi- 
ness. 

In years gone by it was a poor field-man who could not point with sat- 
isfaction at the end of the year to business declined or canceled, which, if 
it had been retained, would have made losses for his company. 

Our business has before it a great future, the companies stronger in 
capital, assets and surplus than at any period of their history, with a vol- 
ume of over one hundred millions, which can be made to yield handsome 
dividends, notwithstanding all the difficulties to be overcome. 

As prudent business men we need to handle this large and valuable 
trust with care, and hand it down in good shape to those who follow after 
us. Insurance ventures are no different from others. Success will attend 
those who manage carefully, and failure will be the result of careless or 
reckless management. Such has been the experience of the past and we 
can only look for history to repeat itself in the future. 

The President— 

Gentlemen op the Association: I take it to be needless to call your 
thoughts to the most excellent suggestions that have been offered in your 
hearing concerning our business, and I would like to take such action as 
the Address you have heard read merits. What will be your pleasure in 
regard to the printing and distribution of the Address ? 

Mr. Bliven — 

I suppose that under the rules and practice of our Association this 
Address will be published in our proceedings. I think we all appreciate 
the value of this paper (its value to us, especially, as field-men and Mana- 
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gars), and I think it proper, and, therefore, move a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Bennett for the paper which he has read. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Hayes. 

A rising vote was called for, and the question being put the 

meeting arose. 

The President — 

There are one or two Committees yet to report on the address of the 
President. Is Major Bliven prepared to report on legislation ? The Sec- 
retary calls my attention to the fact that Mr. Bennett's address, as read by 
him, is for distribution to the members after the meeting. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION, FIRE INQUESTS AND 
PUBLIC INTERESTS. 

Your Committee to whom was referred so much of the President's 
address as relates to Unfriendly Legislation, Fire Inquests, and Insurance as to 
Public Interests, beg leave to report: 

That the President has concisely stated the situation. The out-look 
is not at all inviting. Solvent and honorable dealing companies are by 
means of unfriendly legislation (which is provoked by the acts of ignorant 
or designing parties who attempt to carry on the business of fire insurance 
and are guilty of many acts of malpractice and unfair adjustments), and 
the lack of fair or proper legislation in regard to fire inquests, and the rela- 
tion of insurance to public interests, made to bear onerous burdens, which 
are placed upon such companies only, as are absolutely necessary for the 
protection of every business interest throughout the country. 

We believe that history will fail to show that during all the past years 
in which underwriting has been a recognized business and a hand-maid of 
the commerce of the world, no other business has been made the object of 
so much legislation as has been imposed upon the business of insurance in 
this country during the past ten years. In no country except ours has any 
attempt at such legislation been made, other than in the way of general 
laws or ordinances, such as might be in accord with the general principles 
for. the conduct of any kind of business. 

But in this country it seems as though persons with the least possible 
knowledge of a business, which, like insurance, requires a high order of 
talent for its management, attempt and seem able to pass laws, with 
onerous requirements, upon all who attempt to carry on a business so 
necessary to the welfare of our people. 

A business which gives its protection to a valuation equal to the tax- 
able value of property in this country, and recoups the tax duplicate by 
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restoring many millions of value every year, would seem to be worthy of 
the fostering care of the law, rather than its utter destruction. 

When we consider that more capital has been lost in the business of 
insurance than is now invested in it, and that during the lifetime of this 
country an insurance company has, on an average, failed every two weeks, 
in spite of all the ability that has been brought to the management of the 
business, it is not a bright outlook for the future when it is daily confronted 
by the prospect of onerous legislation, nor is it to be wondered that the 
capital invested in the business looks with alarm upon the probable action 
of every legislature which assembles in annual session. 

Those engaged in the business of fire insurance are not monopolists. 
Such a thing is impossible in this country. Any person with a sufficient 
amount of money can purchase one or more shares in any insurance com- 
pany and become a part thereof. Organization of companies is nothing 
more nor less than a business partnership, and the individual members of 
such, acting in an incorporate capacity, are entitled to just as many rights 
and privileges as the same persons would be when acting in an individual 
capacity. " For a stock-holder does not lose his individual rights because 
he happens to be acting in an incorporate capacity.' ' 

We do not believe that there is any good reason for the so-called legis- 
lation which is aimed against insurance companies. The settlement claims 
against them, under their policies, have provoked only the most infinitesi- 
mal amount of litigation, when the magnitude of the business, or of the 
claims, compared with those of any other kind of business in this country 
is considered, and which, it has been stated upon good authority, amounts 
to less than the one-thousandth part of one per cent, of the amount of 
risk that is or has been carried by the companies in this country. 

Claims made by antagonistic interests rarely fail to produce more or 
less friction, but the settlement of claims against fire insurance companies 
produces less friction, in proportion, than in almost any other kind of bus- 
iness, because in the event of a disagreement, the policy itself provides 
for a reference as to the amount of the claim, and to the claimant's own 
neighbors and friends. 

While we may concede that insurance companies owe a duty to the 
State, may we not inquire whether the State does not owe something to 
those engaged in the business of insurance ? 

The State owes to those engaged in the business of insurarice the same legal 
rights and privileges granted to those engaged in any other kind of busi- 
ness — that it shall not be burdened with taxation not legally imposed on 
those engaged in other kinds of business. A tax upon gross premiums is 
a burden laid upon no other business. If taxation without representation 
is tyranny, taxation upon the gross receipts of any kind of business is a 
political blunder. 
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The State owes to those engaged in the business of insurance, and to its citi- 
zens, the prevention of the organization of insolvent companies, or of 
those without adequate capital with which to carry on the business. It is 
the so-called companies with fraudulent organization or incompetent man- 
agement that not only form, but which live simply long enough, to pro- 
voke the unfriendly legislation, to which our President so concisely refers, 
and of 1,600 companies, good, bad, and indifferent, trying to do a business 
in this country, we venture to say that a shrinkage of not more than ten 
per cent, in their assets would send more than fifty per cent, of them out 
of existence. 

What a commentary upon legislation that imposes burdens upon the 
agency and solvent insurance companies doing business in the United 
States, and at the same time permits the organization of such worthless 
concerns as can be found to exist in every state in the Union. Hence, pro- 
tection will be had only in the enactment of wise laws preventing the 
formation of concerns with no capital, and permitting incorporation to 
only such as can show that they will issue policies as reliable as a govern- 
ment bond. 

The State owes to those engaged in the business of insurance, the property 
owner, and itself, the enactment and enforcement of well-considered 
building laws as a prevention of great fires and of the destruction of all 
taxable values. 

The State owes to those engaged in the business of insurance the enactment 
of laws for a judicial inquiry into the origin of fires. If such laws were 
more generally adopted we might find in them a prevention of the crime 
of arson, so prevalent and yet so difficult of proof. 

Let us urge upon the legislators of our respective States wise legisla- 
tion upon some, if not all, of these matters, so important, and in which not 
only the business of insurance, but the State and the people have a mutual 
interest. C. E. BLIVEN, ^ 

H. C. ALVERSON, > Committee. 
A. H. MAIN, ) 

Mr. Cornell — 

I move that the report of the Committee be received and adopted, 
and that a special vote of thanks be tendered to the Committee for their 
most excellent report. 

Motion adopted. 
The President — 

The next matter on our programme is, in the regular order of business, 
a paper, "The Outlook," By Mr. E. W. Lyman. Will Mr. Lyman please 
come forward ? 
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THE "OUTLOOK." 

Mr. President and Gentlemen op the Association: 

When, after much hesitation, I consented to accept your invitation to 
address the Northwestern Association on this occasion, and had chosen my 
subject— which you so kindly allowed me to do, Mr. President— and it was 
too late either to retreat or select another, I received from one of the most 
gifted underwriters and acknowledged orators, a copy of a recent address 
delivered by him at a meeting of the State Board of New York, entitled 
"Underwriting in the Next Decade." The similarity of the title to my 
theme for to-day, caused me some uneasiness and regret, and if in trying 
to steer clear of him I shall greatly disappoint you, I desire to make the 
same promise for the future that was made by a circuit rider in an early 
day when filling one of his appointments. On this occasion he had forgot- 
ten his manuscript and as he arose to speak, said to his audience : " Breth- 
ren, I have forgotten my notes, and therefore shall have to trust wholly in 
the Lord to-day. Pray for me, and next time I promise to be better 
prepared." 

I have purposely avoided any reference to figures, feeling that to those 
who spend so much time in their study, it must be a relief to be rid of 
them for a brief period at least. 

It is my purpose to use my subject quite freely, and from my "Out- 
ook " take a view in any direction I may choose, and with no promise to 
be confined to any set form of treatment, I shall speak mainly of the 
prejudice against and hostility to fire insurance companies, and some of 
the causes which have led to it: demoralization of the business, the 
commission question, and education as a remedy for a large portion of our 
ills. If I seem to contrast the present with the past unfavorably, it is not 
so much to criticise present methods, as that we may take comfort in looking 
toward the future with the hope that better methods will remedy existing 
defects, and to explain the reason for some of the abuses which have crept 
into the business. For to know the reason why an evil exists, usually sug- 
gests a remedy. 

While I do not attempt to be profound, I hope in the few suggestions 
I shall offer to be as clear as was the old lady who gave a test for good 
indigo. "Put it in water," said she, "either hot or cold," she didn't 
remember which, and it would either sink or swim, she had forgotten 
which, and she believed it ought to dissolve quickly, at any rate the color 
would be a little blue. 

Glancing backward for a moment to the time when the Daily Report 
made its appearance, you remember what a sensation it caused among the 
Agents, who were accustomed only to a monthly accounting for their 
stewardship, either as to risks written or money received. 
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Up to this point, all had gone on well under the old system, but the 
rapid increase of the business made a change necessary and the daily 
report came into use just when it was needed. It was a progressive step, 
and its universal use could not long be delayed. Think of a return to the 
old system, if you would appreciate this one advance step. Every field- 
man present has in mind at least one Agent in his territory, who under the 
old monthly report system, by shifting from one to another of his twelve or 
fifteen companies, would be able to carry any risk in his town, however 
poor. Some of them do exceedingly well in that line under the present 
system. 

In the old days, when the agency companies were few and competition 
had not gone wild, each company was inclined to follow its own methods, 
and usually kept to itself all the wisdom it acquired. There was no great 
desire to act in harmony with others; each feared the other would steal his 
patent, hence nonconcurrent policies were frequent; especially was this 
true of those covering on country stock. This policy of the companies of 
keeping to themselves and acting without consultation may have made 
Agents more independent, but it caused the adjusters endless trouble, to 
which any of the old guard will testify. 

Those were days when the Agents were equally desirous of making 
money for their companies with those of the present, but the total com- 
pensation received for their services amounted to exactly ten per cent, 
commission. They were content and happy without any gift of pocket- 
knife, magazine, clock, ink-stands, new clothes or check for money at the 
end of the month. At that time a special hazard was not written without 
a signed application and survey, when the companies gave orders and the 
Agent obeyed. 

It took a number of years for our law-makers to discover the rich cor- 
poration mine which they now work to such good advantage, and in days 
to which I have referred it cost very little to prevent hostile legislation. 
There was not a public sentiment to warrant such villainous laws as now 
disgrace the statute books of many of our states. Coming now to the pres- 
ent we find the business burdened with abuses. Some of these ought to 
be at once swept away; others are the growth of many years, and will re- 
quire time and patience to uproot, because they have been allowed to grow 
unhindered. We have laws framed every year which are a disgrace to an 
enlightened people. They are calculated to so restrict the companies that 
it becomes a question whether it will be possible for them to long continue 
in the business. 

Taxation has become exceedingly burdensome. The petty . license 
fees, trifling it may be as individual cases, foot up in tbe aggregate a large 
sum. With an increasing loss ratio and the percentage of expense rapidly 
advancing, will it be long at their present rate of speed before the ex- 
tremes meet ? 
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That a very great prejudice against the companies does exist is beyond 
question. That this prejudice is not the growth of a day, but of years, I 
believe to be equally true. Prejudice is a legitimate child of ignorance, 
but it may also be the fruit of an unfortunate experience. 

The majority of our law-makers represent a constituency totally ignor- 
ant of every principle of insurance, as well as those who have been exceed- 
ingly unfortunate in their intercourse with underwriters— so-called. I am 
aware that I am now approaching delicate ground, but as there have been 
no signs put up, to " keep off the grass," I venture on. Many of the solons 
found in our legislatures to-day, have been in former years, if not recently, 
victims of gross deception. I do not think it too much to say that to the 
numberless frauds who have traveled over the country in the employment 
of a class of companies, little known I trust at present, like an army of 
locusts, as solicitors, as much as to any one thing, is due the ; desire upon 
the part of the rural population to get even with the insurance companies. 
The class of work done by these unscrupulous men is bringing its legiti- 
mate fruit. The swindled but undiscriminating public is trying k to strike 
back, and in doing so all are classed as foes. It is not necessary for me to 
cite cases, it is well known to us all. 

For years the farmers of this country have been the victims of those 
who have deceived and swindled them in every conceivable way. Notes 
have been innocently signed by them in blank, and the amount afterward 
inserted. Applications have been procured by practices which would dis- 
grace a highwayman. Representations have been made utterly false in 
every particular, and yet known and winked at by the companies whom 
they served. If such practices have been resorted to in the past, and it is 
true, is it any wonder that strong prejudice exists toward all companies ? 
In this case, as in all others, the just must suffer with the unjust. The evil 
effects of these practices are now seen, and will continue until the people 
obtain a better understanding of the real worth of the companies at large. 

I would also remark that the prejudice of the general public against 
fire insurance companies has been increased by their experience in the 
settlement of losses. The great desire upon the part of a certain class of 
companies to obtain a salvage, has led them to employ persons in the 
settlement of losses who have had a reputation for securing it. This 
demand upon the part of these companies has resulted in many instances 
in a system of sharp'practices which are unworthy of honest men. The 
desire to obtain a salvage has ruled out justice. An unfair advantage has 
been taken because of the necessity of claimants, and a settlement forced 
which was not according to the plainest principles of equity. Such cases, 
let us hope, are now rare, but we can all recall instances where an advant- 
age has been taken which was not justifiable. One such instance is suffi- 
cient for a neighborhood, and is likely to be remembered for a generation, 
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at least. I do not forget the many instances where the adjuster meets 
accomplished rascals, or how universal is the tendency of claimants to 
exaggerate their loss; but I do not think it wise to attempt to cover up or 
deny our own mistakes, if we have made them, but, looking at the situa- 
tion as it really is, seek to correct them. I am reminded of a case said to 
be true. Not many years ago a German farmer in a Western state obtained 
a policy covering his growing crop of wheat against bail. When the grain 
was nearly ripe, a storm came and destroyed the crop. The company was 
notified. An Adjuster appeared and proceeded to analyze the matter, and 
reached a conclusion exceedingly unique, if not satisfactory to the claim- 
ant. He stated the case thus : The care of the grain until ripe was worth 
a certain sum per bushel, to harvest it another sum, and taking it to market 
still another, making in all seventy cents per bushel. The best market 
price was then sixty-five cents per bushel. After placing his figures in a 
formal array before the Teutonian, he proceeded to oil him preparatory to 
swallowing him whole. He showed the claimant that as a matter of fact 
he really owed the company five cents per bushel for the estimated crop, 
but being magnanimous he proposed, as a compromise, to take the policy 
off his bands without any consideration further than the expenses of the 
adjuster in settling the loss. When the farmer heard the proposition, and 
fully comprehended it, he exclaimed: "Vel, dot inzurance vas a kweer 
ding. Yo bays to git him, and den yo bays to lose him." This is an 
extreme case, but I ask you in all seriousness, if you have not known of 
just about such juggling in your experience, which was called adjusting, 
and do you wonder that prejudice exists which vents itself in the ways I 
have pointed out? 

To the marvellous and rapid growth of this country, we are indebted 
for some of the abuses which have crept into our business, and it would 
be a waste of time and words to moralize upon it. The past twenty years 
have witnessed such magical developments that we who have seen it, 
stand amazed and unable to comprehend it. Is it any wonder that, in the 
business we conduct, some tares have been sown along with the wheat, and 
that they have grown up together? With the great increase in wealth, 
capitalists have sought to profitably invest their funds, and have hoped to do 
so by organizing new companies. The large number which have entered 
the agency field has caused excessive competition, which in turn produces 
demoralization, and when this reaches its height, capital is withdrawn to be 
invested in other channels, and the circle is complete. There is great 
danger in a rapid growth, and its permanence cannot surely be relied upon. 
In the mad rush of the companies which has been going on for some years 
past, in the endeavor to outstrip their fellows in volume of premiums 
received, it has been impossible to so closely scrutinize the character of the 
business received at the home office, and the continual prodding of Agents 
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for more, has caused them to become careless as to the risks accepted by 
them, reckless of results, and easily persuaded to overlook defects which 
would otherwise be perfectly apparent. The very natural result of this un- 
healthy strain has been an increase in expenses to an unwarranted degree, 
while the loss ratio has steadily advanced to a point sufficient to cause 
alarm. The attempt of companies to stimulate business by an increase of 
commission, possibly reaches the end sought, so far as volume of premium 
is concerned, but it must be admitted by any thoughtful observer, that it is 
at the sacrifice of what is most valuable to the companies, viz. : the Agent's 
co-operation, and in a measure at least, his conscience. It is an attraction 
to a class of irresponsible men, who desire to increase their present reve- 
nue, and by this makeshift bridge some temporary necessity. It is this 
temporary enlistment of a class of adventurers as Agents which is at the 
bottom of much of the demoralization which exists among Agents at the 
present time. The great trouble is that there is no standard in our busi- 
ness which requires any knowledge of it whatever, in order to become a 
full-fledged Agent. The only requisite is the ability to secure by hook, or by 
crook, more business than others. The large commission is calculated to 
attract the attention of the shiftless, irresponsible or unscrupulous man, 
who is, Micawber-like, waiting for something to turn up, and he seizes 
upon this opportunity to change his employment, it may be for the hun- 
dredth time, and immediately develops into an underwriter, with exactly 
the same facility that the tad-pole throws off his coat and graduates into 
another interesting specimen of creation. They begin their work with 
about the same incentive of the street gamin, who came tearing around 
the corner with a b rimless hat, one suspender and pants badly shattered 
in the rear, throwing his arms wildly and shouting to an advancing squad 
of companions: "I say fellers, all of yees as haint got no knife, git a shingle. 
Here's a barrel of 'lasses around here, what's busted all to thunder." If 
our friends, who advocate the contingent commission plan, can show that 
to adopt it will make it impossible for a man to be a merchant or a preacher 
one day, and an Insurance Agent, with a full line of first-class companies 
the next, they will make many converts, and will do more to benefit under- 
writing than has been accomplished in a decade. A vote of the most val- 
uable Agents the companies have to-day would result in an overwhelming 
majority in favor of the payment of a moderate commission, rather than 
meet the competition from the class of Agents mentioned whom'ahigh com- 
mission calls into the field, who often have neither fitness for their work, 
nor honesty of purpose. The result of an excessive commission is to lower 
the grade of Agents as a whole, and a consequent loss of that most valuable 
quality, their moral responsibility to their companies. I have spoken of 
the prejudice existing among a large portion of our population against the 
companies. Judging from the action of the public toward them, it would 
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appear that they, the public, consider them the natural enemy of the peo- 
ple, and that it is their duty, as well as high privilege, to in every way cur- 
tail their operations. Prejudice being the legitimate child of ignorance, 
can only be overcome in one way, and that is by education and an experi- 
ence which contradict previously formed conclusions. New views of the 
real character of the companies must be given them. Their ideas must be 
changed. It reminds me of a story I once heard. A man was driving a 
balky mule through a country village. Suddenly there was an awkward 
pause. The mule refused to go. The driver used the usual persuasions, 
and expressed his ideas of mules in general, and balky ones in particular, 
in most emphatic language, but the mule wouldn't budge. The bystanders 
gathered around, and made suggestions. It was no use. The driver sat 
still for a moment, scratching his head in silence, when suddenly a 
thought struck him. He jumped down, ran to a mud hole, took up his 
hands full, came back and plastered it over the face of his mule. Then 
•quickly mounting his load, and gathering up his reins, he remarked as the 
animal started off at a rapid pace, " You see Mister, it was a new idee he 
wanted, that's all." This brings me to what I wish to say with reference 
to the matter of education. No important commercial interest is likely to 
flourish without the public being made acquainted with its workings. It 
seems to me that right here we are exceedingly weak and woefully neglect- 
ful of our interests. To the intelligent army of field men are the companies 
mainly indebted for the presentation of their side of the case. Too much 
praise cannot be given them for their faithful adherence to their com- 
panies. I remember seeing a patriotic motto on an old coin, " Not one 
cent for tribute, but millions for defense. " The insurance companies seem 
to have adopted one similar to it. "Not one cent for education," while 
they freely expend large sums to overcome the results of hostile legisla- 
tion. The life companies are far in advance of us in their efforts to give to 
the public facts with reference to their business. The Agents in St. Louis 
seem to me to have taken the initiative in the right direction. They have 
adopted a plan for placing before the business men of that city their views 
on topics of interest to both insured and insurer, in the form of a live In- 
surance Journal furnished free. There is scarcely any subject upon which 
the general public is so ignorant as that of fire insurance . No other great 
commercial interest so much needs to be thoroughly understood. The 
prejudice to which I have referred must be overcome before equitable laws 
will be passed, or justice administered in our courts. Property owners 
must know that a fire means waste ; that property thus destroyed is gone 
forever; that it is not a simple transfer of so much value from one to an- 
other; that it never returns. It reminds me of the countryman who went 
to see a trick elephant. The keeper assured him that if he would hand 
the elephant a dollar he would see him place it in a box high out of the 
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reach of the people. He tried it and found it true. The dollar was de- 
posited safely in the box. " Now," said the countryman, " let me see him 
hand it back." " Sorry," said the keeper, " but I never taught him to hand 
anything back." The companies expend annually a large amount of money 
in the vain attempt to secure their rights in the courts and to prevent the 
passage of unjust laws. The disease lies further back than either the 
courts or legislatures. Why not make the effort to create public sentiment 
favorable to the companies by beginning at the homes of the people ? 
I know no better plan for the education of the masses than through the 
public press. Why not adopt something like the St. Louis plan and enlist 
our own valuable Journals in the work. They are the natural exponents 
of the principles of insurance, and would no doubt enter most heartily into 
it. Their usefulness would be greatly increased and the money thus ex- 
pended would result in permanent good. The remedy for the ignorance 
which exists regarding the subject of insurance and the prejudice against 
the companies lies in education. How can it be better accomplished than 
through the press? 

The past is worthless except as we may have gained from its experi- 
ence. The present is the only time of real value to us. The days when 
underwriters looked upon each other with suspicion are happily passed, 
let us hope forever. The generous interchange of views, the frequent 
gathering together for consultation in meetings like this, the desire to im- 
part to others the knowledge we ourselves may have been fortunate 
enough to obtain, the union of action in matters of rates and commissions 
and the good fellowship which prevails; all these show the progress 
already made, and are a sure prophecy of a brighter future near at hand. 

We are doubtless about to be flooded with a class of so-called mutual 
companies, which readily appear wherever a uniform system of rates is 
established and maintained. They are a kind of double barreled institu- 
tion, furnishing either a stock or mutual policy to suit customers, of the 
" heads up I win, tails up you lose " order, and have already appeared in 
certain localities. Other evils may come, but they will disappear as they 
have in the past. With the education of the masses, which I believe the 
future holds for us, we may expect that the rights of the companies will 
be recognized. Possibly we may also look forward to the time when 
honest claimants will appear, who will not certify to an amount known by 
them to be double that which they have lost. So long, however, as human 
nature is the same as now, we must not expect too much in this direction. 
Should the time come when a claimant will not be willing to over-reach an 
insurance company, I think I should be persuaded it was time to prepare 
my robes. The millennium could not long be delayed. 

I trust that in the future there will be civil service reform in the mat- 
ter of the appointment and removal of Agents. I believe the continual 
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recounting of our present ills and fears for the future has about the same 
effect as a visit to a doctor's office or an apothecary shop — it is depress- 
ing. We suffer more from the evils which we fear may overtake us, than 
from anything which actually exists. 

As a farmer's boy I often arose before light to begin the duties of 
the day. I remember that in the dusky shadows of the early morning, 
objects took on fantastic forms and assumed proportions wholly unreal. 
To a vivid imagination it was easy to form giants from the most harmless 
objects when the mist and darkness hung like a curtain over them. But 
when the rising sun began to throw faint lines of light from behind the 
eastern hills, moment by moment changes in form and feature went on, as 
though some magic hand were sweeping away the uncertainties of dark- 
ness, and in their place came the golden sunlight of a new-born day. 
Something like this I imagine will be found to be many of the difficulties 
which seem to lie in our pathway. In the uncertain light of the present 
they seem to be giants, but it is only in the seeming. The morning will 
show them harmless, and possibly friendly, for surely the day dawns. 

The President — 

Gentlemen: I think the very excellent Address which has been read 
in our hearing has been received with a great deal of pleasure. What is 
your pleasure in regard to it ? Any comments? If there is nothing to be 
said, it will take the ordinary course, and be published in the Proceedings. 

Mr. Barnum — 

I think that the value of that paper would require that the thanks of 
the Association be tendered to Mr. Lyman for its delivery, and I make it 
as a motion. 

The motion was adopted. 

The President — 

The next thing upon our programme in the regular order of business is a 
discussion. We have attempted at this Meeting to change somewhat the 
method heretofore followed, in having papers succeed each other without 
alternate discussions, and our purpose during this Session, and throughout, 
is to have, first, a Paper and then a discussion separate and apart from the 
discussion which the paper originally may invite. 

As we have no discussion upon the paper, we now proceed to the 
topic: "What Can Be Done To Keduce Fire Losses?" Mr. Cornell will 
open the discussion, in which every member is privileged and invited to 
take part. 

Mr. Cornell — 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : I thought I was on the invalid pen- 
sion-list of this Association; I think it must have been the invalid pension- 
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list, for I am still in the service . I have got together briefly for your consider- 
ation and attention, thoughts that have been coming to me in twenty years 
of service; also that have come to me from comparing a daily report with a 
loss report; also comparing an adjuster statement with the mercantile re- 
port; also comparing the statement of values as given by the Agent with the 
statement of values as sworn to in the proofs; also the statement of the 
Agent as to the circumstances and condition of the business of the assured, 
and the report of the adjuster when the loss papers come in. From all 
these things I have gathered some facts that I will present to you, and I 
hope they will be discussed. 



WHAT CAN BE DONE TO REDUCE FIRE LOSSES? 

Mr. President and Gentlemen op the Fire Underwriters' Association 
op the Northwest: 
" What Can Be Done to Reduce Fire Losses? " is the great question as 
to fire insurance in this world, as is "what shall we do to be saved?" as to a 
similar kind of insurance in the next world. 

A proper inquiry in the outset is, are we sure that a reduction is desired t 
I would not knowingly make any unjust or incorrect statement, but I 
verily believe I am right in saying that there are some underwriters who 
take what seems to me a cold, unfeeling and heartless position, " that it is 
not their business to prevent fires, but to simply base their premiums 
upon the losses as they occur, take the business as they find it," and, 
unmindful of the fact that values once destroyed by fiie are gone forever, 
never stopping one moment to inquire whether or not they are minister- 
ing in any degree to the alarming waste, they press forward to wrestle 
with the business " catch as catch can," and if not thrown they are simply 
lucky, if thrown, unlucky. Fortunately, this is a minority view, and there 
is a large and increasing majority that are giving this matter intelligent 
examination as to what should be the proper and just aims of insurance, 
and we may hope with great confidence that in the near future all under- 
writers shall and will unite upon all means to the end that fires may be 
reduced to the minimum of physical hazard, and the rates now imposed 
upon the property owner may in like manner be placed at their minimum. 
In discussing our subject, we start out with the premise that we have two 
kinds of hazards to deal with, physical, and moral or incendiary. Here 
again we are met by about the same minority of goody-goodies who pooh- 
pooh at the latter class and its existence, and exclaim upon the goodness 
of this world, etc. This world is undoubtedly the best world they ever 
lived in, and I hope at the same time it is the worst one they ever will 
live in. It is not necessary to say much to you who stand face to face with 
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the latter hazard every week of your lives, touching its existence or its 
alarming growth; only sufficient mention is necessary to give point and 
force to what I have to recommend for your considerate judgment and 
action. You have not only your own lamp of experience to guide your 
feet and enlighten your minds, but you have the statistics of our business 
to corroborate it. These statistics as to dwellings alone show that incen- 
diary fires rank next to fires from defective flues, standing second on the 
long list of causes. Now, if this cause exists to such an extent in dwellings 
where the cherished objects of life are endangered and destroyed by fire, 
how much more does it not exist in business or manufacturing risks? 
Again, why should the third plank in the National Board platform be 
directed towards the repression and punishment of arson, unless to the 
majority of the minds of the members (composed as it was of the leading 
insurance lights) there appeared an urgent necessity for such legislation ? 
Again, why should the loss ratio in Wisconsin, for eight years after the 
passage and confirmation by the courts of " the valued policy law," 
exceed the ratio for eight years previous, eight per cent, as to loss to 
amount at risk, and 5.27 per cent, in loss to premium receipts, unless there 
be such a hazard active or dormant, just as the times are in or out of joint, 
and our contracts properly and safely guarded, or improperly and loosely 
drawn? Again, why should nearly all our fires occur at night and 
especially in manufacturing risks, where the physical hazard is at its 
maximum while running, and its minimum while in repose ? The element 
named does exist and there is but one way to deal with it, and that is to 
call things by their right name and so conduct our business as not only to 
make arson or incendiarism unsafe but unprofitable. This element may 
be defined thus— positive carelessness, comparative interested negligence, 
and superlative incendiarism. In naming means and methods of reducing 
the fire waste, there are certain ones that address themselves to the physi- 
cal, others to the moral, others to both hazards combined. I will briefly 
name such as occur to me in their order. We can correct the physical 
hazard. First, by securing the adoption and enforcement of good building 
laws, so that structures shall be made as nearly fire-proof as possible, so 
that they shall not be run up beyond the protection of the fire protective 
facilities where they are, so that no six story buildings shall be erected 
where the fire department is only three stories high. Second, by discour- 
aging omnibus buildings having a miscellaneous occupancy. Third, by 
insisting upon the removal to a safe place of all volatiles, highly inflam- 
mable and explosive substances from the buildings where we write. 
Fourth, by insisting upon the creation and maintenance of the office of a 
Fire Marshal whose sole duty it shall be to see to it that building laws are 
observed, flues, grates, stoves, boilers, etc., are kept in a safe condition, all 
ashes and litter inside and outside are safely carried away or disposed of, 
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and all dangerous articles stored in distant magazines. Fifth, by demand- 
ing and securing effective fire departments, ample water supply, and a 
speedy, sure system of alarms, and insisting upon regular and thorough 
drill and practice, and constantly watching each place that it does not out- 
grow its protections. Sixth, by encouraging the introduction and use of the 
latest and best appliances to prevent fires. 

As to the moral hazard, we can reduce the fire waste first, by ceasing, 
in the language of the gifted Hewitt, "to light the torch of the incendiary 
in the office of the Underwriter," by not leading the assured into tempta-- 
tion by insuring or allowing others to insure him beyond a safety line, 
which may be fixed at where his proper care over and interest in the 
property ends and yours begins, and to this end discontinuing all open in- 
surance permits and insisting upon proper limitations in this vital particu- 
lar. Second, by a thorough, exhaustive and satisfactory examination into 
each loss, great and small, by skilled and competent Adjusters, demanding 
and securing the best evidence extant as to the quality and quantity of the 
property claimed to have been destroyed, and securing it, no matter how long 
it may take. By making haste more slowly in the matter of all adjustments 
and payments than we are doing now, and by the more frequent use of the 
right to interrogate under oath the assured, as to the circumstances and or- 
igin of the fire, his liabilities, etc., than we are now in the habit of doing. 
Third, a more vigorous resistance to all fraudulent claims than is made at 
the present time. As to both physicial and moral hazard, we can reduce 
the fire waste first, by instituting and carrying out on the part of all the 
companies of a more thorough system of personal inspection of all risks, 
either by a bureau of experts to represent all the companies, or our own 
experts, who shall carefully examine into both hazards and apply the cor- 
rective on the spot. The fact is that the good old efficient way of hunting 
from cellar to garret, enquiring into values and insurance, and into the pros- 
perity of the business we insure, is fast becoming a lost art, and where the 
insurance is large the assured frequently becomes irritable and cranky, and 
in some cases refuses even a physicial inspection, so I am led to diverge 
enough from the subject to say that I would favor a bureau that should rep- 
resent every company, and then inspection would be made easy and com- 
pliance with requests prompt and graceful. Second, the plan of a contingent 
commission to Agents, based upon the profits of their agencies, has a con- 
siderable following, and would if generally adopted lead to greater care 
upon the part of Agents as to the men, the business and the values, and 
would without doubt reduce the fire waste. But in the minds of many 
there are serious obstacles to its safe and effective accomplishment, while 
many others believe there is a contingent far better than that as to com- 
mission, and that is that no one shall be so insured that there is not a contingent 
interest on the part of such assured in every loss that occurs, whether great or small; 
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that is, the assured shall not in any case recover the entire loss, and this 
brings me to my recommendation as the best remedy for the reduction of 
fire waste, and one that affects alike both the physical and moral hazard r 
viz. : The adoption of the Limited Co- Insurance clause, also a Loss Limit clause , 
both of them to be inserted in the body of the fire policy of every company* 
There are quite a number of the most intelligent underwriters, especially 
in the East, who are of the opinion that the full Co-Insurance clause alone 
is the great desideratum. Not to prevent fire waste, they do not assume 
that, but to give them more premiums with which to pay the same losses 
in case of total losses and greater salvage in case of partial losses. While I 
am decidely in favor of a Go-Insurance clause up to a safe limit, lam opposed 
individually, and I but speak for myself, to a full Co-Insurance clause on all 
classes of property in the hands of all classes of men. I am fully alive to the fact 
that in frame ranges and omnibus brick buildings, or wherever the rate 
is high, or as each fire department and water supply is established or 
improved, or where rates are advanced for any cause, honest men reduce- 
their insurance to so low an amount that very frequently partial losses to- 
them are total to the companies, and this I would remedy by a limited 
Co-Insurance clause which should vary according to the average value or 
property insured, the larger the value the greater the Co-Insurance to be- 
enforced, which should run from 75 per cent, on smallest, to 90 or even 95 per 
cent, on the largest risks. The trouble with full Co-Insurance as I look 
at it is that it incites fires where parties are fully insured, as the clause- 
under certain circumstances forces them to be, where they have not the- 
moral stamina to resist the temptation, and if it does not directly light the- 
torch, it leads to what is just as bad in point of loss, to a lack of interest in 
and care over property that results in fires. 

Full insurance makes, when placed between the upper crust of pros- 
perity and the lower crust of adversity, an unholy sandwich. "Lead us not 
into temptation," saith the prayer of prayers. Full Co-Insurance is nice 
and a sweet morsel after the fire has occurred, but if we can so arrange it that 
there shall be no fire and no loss, will that not be far more satisfactory and the 
salvage greater than any clause could effect? Now I take the position that 
full insurance on any class of property with the exception of property 
held in fiduciary capacity , or under the control of others than the assured, 
and where no temptation to even a relaxation of care is offered thereby, 
is in violation of ethics, good morals, statesmanship and political economy, 
and that unless we soon put our house in order, it will be put in order for 
us, when the best mind of the country is directed toward the 30% of 
incendiary fire loss annually (it is my opinion that this per cent, is still 
greater), and the fact that we have been aiders and abettors thereto. 
In 1882, in the. paper then read before you, I uttered views on this subject 
that I to-day most heartily re-affirm. My observation since has but con- 
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firmed my opinion then expressed. The earlier and better principles of 
indemnity were never based upon nor intended to furnish full indemnity 
for loss, but always such an amount thereof. The old " Hand in Hand " 
had two clasped hands at the head of its policy. To-day, the companies' 
hand is clasped around a clenched fist. The time has been, and for many 
decades, that no one whatever could secure full insurance, but to-day the 
companies seem even eager to place themselves in the attitude of pur- 
chasers at wholesale of many a retail stock, at spot cash in the case of 
some companies, and sixty days' acceptances in others, and at prices that 
the assured would have discounted heavily in open market, and, upon an 
investigation as to quantity and quality, that would hardly have satisfied 
the purchaser with the property in existence before him. 

Gentlemen, there has got to be some religion, some philanthropy, 
some decent consideration of the general good in the business, in the 
future. The insurance Manager of the future must study " the ounce of 
prevention, as well as the pound of cure." He must study just as much 
how to prevent fires, as how to accumulate assets and surplus to provide and 
pay for them, and my humble opinion is, that when he has done more of 
the first, he will have to do less of the second. He must earnestly work 
and direct his business so as to reduce fire loss to the minimum of the 
simon pure physical hazard. If he does not, he will surely come to be 
judged in the same light as the doctor who would not prevent you from 
becoming ill, that he might reap a fee when you became sick, or who 
would administer to the spread of a contagion, that he might minister to 
his revenue. Jacob sent Esau into the woods to hunt, well knowing the 
scarcity of game, and that he would come home hungry and be tempted 
to sell his birthright for a savory mess of pottage. Insurance companies 
must not play Jacob, and lend any aid to fires in order to quicken or 
enlarge their business. When they do so they become enemies of the 
public weal. It may be true that, when fires are reduced to a physical 
minimum, there will be less active demand for insurance, but still the 
values will remain to be insured, and rates will be adjusted to the new 
order of things, whereby the volume of business will be sustained; 
the net results to the companies will be just as profitable surely, and, pos- 
sibly, more so than now, while the world will be infinitely better off in 
stability of values, decrease of fire waste, and moral waste as well. If the 
fire waste continues long at the present rate, one may well inquire what 
our country is to do in fifty years for timber. With a large amount of our 
annual production destroyed every year, where it should only be used to 
replace the old and worn out, or build up the new country, it may well 
become a matter of serious consideration. 

Hand in hand with the limited co-insurance clause, I would embody 
in each fire policy a loss-limit clause, and the limit of loss should be the 
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same per cent, as the limit of co-insurance. These two principles I have 
been advocating are already in force in the " 4-5 lumber clause," already 
familiar to you. This identical clause is what I recommend upon all risks, 
saving those I have before excepted (trust property, contents of elevators, 
warehouses, storage houses, property in the custody of others than the 
assured, property on which advances have been made). In risks other 
than those where power is used, where the average value is $100,000 and 
upwards, insert 9-10, or even 95-100. From $100,000 down to $75,000, 
insert 85-100; $75,000 down to $25,000, insert 3-4. On risks where power 
is used, or where property is perishable, greater margins should be insisted 
upon. Then, by adding to this familiar form the simple agreement that all 
losses less than total, as to the insurance, shall be settled on the same 
basis, we have my idea completed as to the form. It is urged, however, 
that the assured can never be made to see the equity of a policy which 
demands pay for its full amount, and expressly states that under no cir- 
cumstances shall the assured receive more than a certain per cent, of his 
loss. Now, the form starts out with the declaration " that it is a part of 
the consideration of this policy, and the basis upon which the rate of premium 
is fixed, that" etc., and there cannot and will not be any misunderstanding 
as to the meaning of such form. Again, the companies can easily and 
safely afford to charge less rates than present ones, just according to the per- 
centage named in the form ; that is, where the co-insurance and loss-limit 
are 95%, take 5% off from the current rate; where it is 90% in the form, 
take 10% off from the current rate, and so on down to the 3-4 percentage 
in the form, which would be 25% off from the current rate. No room for 
misunderstanding or ground for complaint would be left; on the other 
hand, when once understood in all its bearings, I believe the insuring world 
would welcome the change. As it is now, there is no business under the 
heavens so loaded with " bad debts" as ours. The same rate is charged 
on the same risk, whether the man is fully insured or insured ever so 
short, which is certainly unfair from an insurance standpoint. The same 
rate is placed upon the assured, whether he is the safest, most careful, 
honest man that ever lived, or the most unsafe, careless and dishonest, 
which is not only unfair, but unjust. While I will not say that rates are 
too high on the business, as now conducted, I will say that the business can 
be conducted so that much less rates will yield just as good a percentage of profit 
as now. Yea, I verily believe better, and the property-owner once on 
this track, when he understands that there is this "mutuality" in the 
business, we will have warm friends where we now have luke-warm ones, 
and the new order of tilings will " run its race and be glorified." As a 
further evidence of a fair spirit on the part of the companies, it might be 
provided that where excess insurance existed, in case of all legitimate 
total claims, premiums on such excess should be returned pro rata. This 
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would be no more than right, and might inspire Agents to greater care in 
the issuance of policies. It has been said that " the 3-4 clause never pre- 
vented a fire." It might have been added, " nor did a rate ever prevent 
a fire." If you can get along without one, why not the other? The 3-4 
clause was supposed to have an effect on the loss ratio, and in that way on 
the rate. Experience has demonstrated that the "country store " and 
the "4-5 lumber clauses" have really been of great benefit to the com- 
panies, and no sophistry can gainsay experience. Again, it is urged that 
the assured will beat the companies on the adjustment, no matter what 
you put in your policy. That is no argument against anything but the 
entire business. Arrange insurance as you will, you haVe this sad fact to 
meet; but that is no reason why the many that are honest should pay so 
heavily the penalty of the few that are dishonest; and, as before stated, 
more searching, careful, and less hasty adjustments and payments will do 
much to remedy this evil. 

Now, there is one inexorable fact about our business that is as well 
known to underwriters as any other, viz. : That it is simply impossible 
the way we are now transacting it to properly interest the property owner 
in the construction, arrangement, care, watchfulness and safety of the 
subjects we insure, and it is another fact, just as well known, viz. : That 
there is no other way under Heaven whereby we can do so except that he 
shall be compelled to be a loser to a certain extent by every fire. The remedy I 
have very imperfectly outlined, is one that is in the companies' hands, 
and once applied will work a miraculous cure of the chief evils now 
besetting the business. It will certainly make the owner more active in 
the passage and enforcement of good building laws, so that his property is 
not run up beyond protection; it will encourage more slowly combustible 
buildings and discourage omnibus ones with miscellanous occupancy; it 
will bring about the safe isolation of all volatiles, highly inflammable 
or explosive articles from the main risk ; it will cause him to labor with us 
for proper inspection as to all dangerous elements, as well as to see that 
the law is observed; also that good fire departments and water supply are 
provided and are made effective by drill and discipline; also that his 
property is protected thereby and that the same is extended and enlarged 
whenever necessary; it will make thorough and careful inspection on our 
part not only possible without friction, but pleasant and profitable; it 
will furnish us "friends at court" when we have losses, who will be of 
service to us and extend us not only sympathy, but aid, where we now 
have none whatever, and I believe in time would even reach the jury box 
and bench. The property owner, instead of locking his building and 
preventing safe removal of some part of the personalty, would not only 
open it, but aid in securing a salvage in which he would be personally a 
gainer. He would be more frequently the last to leave the premises, and 
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the hireling would do so less frequently than now, and, from the palatial 

marble store down to the humblest dwelling, better construction and 

greater care over all would surely be had. The kerosene can would be 

taken from the domestic's charge and the servant would have less frequent 

chances 

To pour the oil upon the fire 

And trade her bustle for a robe, 

The oil-can for a lyre. 

Is not the picture inviting? Is it overdrawn? Is not the remedy sug- 
gested worth an united and faithful trial? To my mind, in this way alone 
can we best adopt and carry out the strongest and most inviting features of 
the mutual system. 

Finally, insurance is the "handmaid of commerce," but not the wet 
nurse of civilization; it should be the refuge and strength of every honest 
and thorough business man, but not the last resort for every fraud and 
failure in the land. It was intended to indemnify against accidental fire, 
but as the world has moved it has come to cover with its broad segis inter- 
nal, external and eternal hazards that seem to know no end. Anarchists, 
socialists, communists, strikers, boycotters, are fast adding to our dangers, 
and the great question of labor verms capital, until it is decisively and 
finally settled, will continue to increase our loss ratio. Amidst all these 
perils the owner walks comparatively indifferent and unharmed, secured 
by the full insurance we have granted. I notice with pleasure that the 
Canadian Fire Underwriters' Association will take this same subject in 
hand at their meeting this month; also have the Fire Chiefs in their last 
Convention sounded a vigorous alarm. May our united deliberations 
result in good. What I have suggested may not come speedily, but in 
time it certainly will come, and come to stay. 

The President — 

While Mr. Cornell has discussed from manuscript, voluntary, oral dis- 
cussions are expected to follow, and it will be in order for anyone to follow 
upon the line of thought Mr. Cornell has opened. I hope we shall not 
introduce the custom of having our discussions stop at the persons who 
start them. 

Mr. Whitlock— 

I want to offer this suggestion : That we may have the opportunity to look 
it over at our offices, and that every company may have a copy of the paper. 
As far as any discussion is concerned it seems to me that the gentleman has 
practically exhausted the subject. When we consider this question of fire 
waste, who is responsible for it ? He has clearly indicated it. The com- 
panies themselves are responsible for it, and have been so all these years; 
they have the remedy, and the remedy lies in what the brother has in- 
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dicated, in making the assured a co-insurer, and also by making it impossible 
for him to collect the full amount of the insurance named in his policy; and 
making that arrangement just and equitable to him by basing it on due 
consideration on that form of policy. The next feature lies in interest- 
ing the Agent with the company. Take your Agent into partnership with 
your company, and your fire waste will soon begin to diminish; but as it is 
now, gentlemen, as representatives of companies, we are encouraging the 
fire waste by loose methods. We need not look to any legislature to help 
us. We have the remedy within ourselves; let us urge upon our com- 
panies the necessity of taking such action as will reduce this fire waste, 
and while we do that we benefit the country, we benefit our companies, 
and we do our duty as citizens. 

Mr. J. B. Bennett— 

This question is a very important question and it seems to me that it is 
not necessary to adjourn it at all. We had better simplify it, and get some- 
thing practical. The subject covers a great deal of ground, and it may be 
very impractical. Keduce your salaries, and you will have to consider 
the question of reducing this, that and the other. Get your rates right. 
Adjust your rates properly. When your rates are adjusted right, this 
question goes to the rear. First of all your rates are wrong; they are too 
low. The great question is to find out what is the matter and act accord- 
ingly. It is exactly like navigating a ship into port. Get your bearings. 
There may be a bar. Overcome the bar — cross it. 

First of all I look at the question of rates. The next question would be 
the physical hazard. I would keep that down in a practical way by a 
thorough inspection, by conservative rules thoroughly carried out. Of 
course, abstract theories are all right, but then there is the practical way. 
You can get very simple abstract truth, and it is a most difficult thing to 
practically reduce it to a success. I should say to myself: " I will not 
take into consideration the fact of its being antagonistic at all/ 1 but at the 
same time I would give it most thorough inspection. Next, I would fight 
all frauds to the bitter end. The only way to overcome evil is to fight it 
strong, and have the courage of your convictions. 

That makes three points — one on the question of rates; one on the 
matter of physical hazards, and one on the fighting of fraud. 

Mr. C. C. Hine— 

There was bne point barely touched upon by the gentleman who 
opened the discussion which has attracted my attention more or less at 
various times, and that was the examinations by Fire Coroners of each loss 
that occurs. The gentleman pretty nearly exhausted all the questions he 
touched, but that was not one he touched. 

I rise simply to add a word in that connection. It seems to me that an 
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appointment of a Fire Coroner to examine all fires that occur, in order to 
ascertain their origin, would be an easy thing to have accomplished, and 
its benefits would be obvious from every point of view. He should be a 
public officer, the same as the Coronor now elected in each of our counties. 
It should be his duty to examine every loss that occurs (whether great or 
small), in public or private property, and to get at its origin. From a pub- 
lic point of view, he would be securing information which could be dissem- 
inated for the purpose of preventing the fire waste, for the purpose of 
avoiding the loss of taxable property. As a public character, that would be 
one of the benefits that would accrue from such services as he would 
render. In the next place, in regard to the benefit to insurance : If every 
fire were to be examined by a public officer, the rogue would hesitate 
before he set the torch. The honest man would be glad to have all possi- 
ble suspicion taken away from him. His fire is to be examined as well as 
that of the rogue. So it seems to me, from nearly every point you can 
take it— the simplicity of the application of this remedy, the good to come 
out of it in every way— that all these considerations should commend to uh 
the value of Fire Coroners, and that, so far as we have opportunity, we 
should lend ourselves to the advocacy of the appointment of such officers 
in the various counties of all our States. 

The President — 

There is no subject that you can be addressed upon, by a paper or 
orally, more far-reaching, more important to you as Special Agents, as Man- 
agers or as citizens, than the one now under discussion, " What can be 
Done to Reduce Fire Losses ?" Certainly every man in this room has some 
thought upon that subject, and I hope you will not allow your thoughts to 
be unexpressed. We are here to have your views upon this point as well 
as others, and as one of our English friends once said: " Do not be back- 
ward about coming forward." 

Mr. E. A. Munson — 

I think now, in the State I am in (Indiana), we have a tax of six per 
cent, on the net business of the company. I think if the Coroner were to 
draw his pay from this fund, it would be a very good thing. There is noth- 
ing like getting the politicians to see where their interest lies, and if we 
could bring about the politicians to see that, we could soon get that 
thing under way. 

Mr. Cornell — 

It reminds me of an institution we have here, the Washingtonian 
Home, which is kept up and supported on fees from " drunk and/ 
disorderly." 
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Mr. Burtch — 

I wish to make a few remarks upon this subject. I am not in the 
habit of making any speeches in the Convention, but I am firmly of the 
opinion that brother Cornell's proposition is right, viz. : the three-quarter 
clause. I am very sorry to disagree with my honored friend, Mr. J. B. Ben- 
nett, for he was my first love in underwriting some twenty years ago; and 
he says that it is all a question of rate. I want to ask you, gentlemen: 
"What does a man who intends to burn out care for the rate? He 
cares nothing at all about it. He takes his policy in the broadest form he 
can get in the best company, and pays his premium. There is nothing 
said about how much it is. When a fire occurs he is burned out; the 
•company adjusts the loss and pays in full. In doing that you rob the 
honest man, who has taken out his policy and paid his premium, to 
benefit a rascal. I don't believe in that proposition, and I am credited 
with having issued the first policy with the three-quarter clause upon 
lumber in the State of Michigan. I know a little bit about the lumber 
business. The best lumber manufactured is sold first from a lumber yard. 
That is invariably the rule. These figures hold good anywhere. When 
you speak of the loss, you figure on the basis of— the procuring of the 
lumber, shipping the lumber, what it costs to produce it. That is the 
basis of the price — that is the usual basis. 

It is as easy for them to get a hundred cents on the dollar under a 
four-fifths clause. But they ask me: Why do you have that four-fifths 
clause now ? They ask me that confidently and laugh about it; but there 
is a good deal in it, gentleman, and I am in favor of the three-quarter 
clause on lumber, and any other commodity, except such commodity as 
has a daily quotation value, such as grain in the elevator. The co-insur- 
ance clause I am not quite prepared to discuss. 

Mr. De Roode — 

This gentleman is in the lumber district, and he makes the assertion 
here that with a four-fifths clause the lumber men can get dollar for dollar 
on their losses. That is one of the reasons I am opposed to this clause, or 
any other clause. I believe that with a three-quarter clause a man can 
get a hundred cents on a dollar. There is another point, that when we 
insist upon a four-fifths limit clause, we immediately say to the whole 
insuring community: " We think you are a pack of rascals. We put this 
clause in because we feel you are rascals !" I object to this argument which 
keeps telling the insuring community and our agents, that we believe they 
are a lot of rascals; and I think we ought sometimes to have a first-class 
minister to come in here and preach us a moral sermon. I don't think this 
" rascally " business pays. I believe in the full co-insurance clause. Let 
the insuring public take full insurance. 
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Mr. Cornell— 

If the gentleman would look at the report of his losses, he will find 
seven out of ten of his patrons have already got a fall insurance clause. 
They are insured dollar for dollar, and that is all the benefit there is. No 
one has charged that the Agents are dishonest. We take them just as we 
find them, and they are just exactly what we make them to-day. By tak- 
ing a general plan and all risks we make no distinctions in the business we 
secure. The man will take the best care of his risk who has an interest 
in it. Every man weighs just so many ounces to the pound and measures 
so many inches to the foot— they are all alike, and none more alike than 
the others. 

Any Adjuster who went over to Bro. Burtch's field and tried to adjust 
a loss on that basis, is not doing his duty. It is a question as to what price 
can be put upon the lumber there. You have got to deal with the subject 
right before you. You may get beaten on the adjustment, I don't care what 
you put in your policy. You are not making it any worse by putting in 
this clause. The larger percentage of the people in this country are honest 
men who are in business, either as property-owners or agents, and ninety- 
nine out of the hundred who are honest have to exercise care in the con- 
struction of their buildings and the occupancy of them. 

This other one per cent, of the honest people we will have to deal 
with as we can. We are dealing with honest men and we want them 
to have good rates; but it is not a matter of rates; you have been running 
on rates for a good while. There was one time when there was a jump of 
rates in this country. The advance after the Chicago fire was what saved 
lots of companies. Saving that one single rise, the remedy that has been 
applied heretofore on different occasions has not been raising rates. The 
rates of this country are bigger than they ought to be, and we are to blame 
for it, and we might as well face the music. Charles Reade never wrote a 
better story than " Put Yourself in His Place." We are dealing with peo- 
ple with lots of property and I don't find people complaining that the rates 
are high — a dollar and a dollar and a half on a brick store building ! I don't 
believe that they complain that the rates are high ! If we got this ques- 
tion of moral hazard eliminated we can offer indemnity at 33% less than 
we can now. It would take a day to mention all these things; we have not 
got to take hold of them and say : " You have got to pay this, or you won't 
get your risk ! " Let's go in and speak to them : " Improve this risk in this 
way, and we will give you this kind of a rate." You will have friends 
instead of enemies. You want to help them to a good thing at the very 
lowest price. There has got to be some heart in it. 

Mr. De Roode — 

I have had opportunities to say a few words on previous occasions on 
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the subject of insurance and these clauses. Perhaps some of you have been 
rather annoyed by my letters on this subject. I don't propose to say , 
much, and rather came to listen to what others had to say; but there is 
one point I want to be heard on, and that is the three-quarter movement. 
The co-insurance feature is one of the business methods, 'but the three- 
quarter element introduced into it is that ethical feature which the busi- 
ness needs in order to enable us to carry out our duty as citizens. I 
believe, to-day, there is a popular feeling in all parts of the land that we 
are the incendiaries of this country. In every home in the country there 
is a common saying, that a man can get all the insurance he wants. The 
rascals will not only burn you out, but it is also those men who suffer this 
and are allowed to continue in these various degrees of carelessness, which 
produce this enormous fire waste from year to year. If the companies 
decide that it is part of their duty as underwriters to start a new basis of 
things — a new form of contract, which will do away with this idea, and get 
people into a different mode of thinking, which will cause them to hesi- 
tate — the rascals may be driven to forgery, or some other method of pro- 
cedure, rather than the insurance avenue, which is now so popular; that 
they will select some other plan and leave us alone for a time, and we will 
get the co-operation of the people in course of time. It seems to me that 
that idea has not been sufficiently commented upon — the idea of striking 
out a new basis of contract, out of which popular idea has grown all the 
interested legislation on this subject. Underwriters have not been able to 
manage their own business; but, as usual with legislatures, the remedy is 
worse than the disease, and these men augment the very evil they want to 
check. If it is known that companies would not pay over three-fourths of 
the value, and even if they do have it in their minds that they would get 
only three-fourths of what they pay for, it is better than to say that they 
would get everything, and more, too. That is, to me, the great objection 
of this clause. In the suggestions made in 1881, I gave precedence to this 
idea, because co-insurance will not only help you out in case of loss, but,, 
at the same time, it will not be a temptation to men to load up their 
amount of insurance. A man could do what he pleased. He cannot 
insure a hundred per cent, for one hundred and ten per cent., but if he 
has the three-quarter clause it is a temptation for him to do so. 

I wish to say one more word on this subject, rather as an encourage- 
ment to the young men than for any other reason. In 1881 the conven- 
tion sat in New York, for getting up a new form of policy— the same as 
they are planning now. The suggestions which have since appeared in 
the reports of your body, and which to-day are in the mouth of every 
underwriter in the land— and it seems to me that every remark that I 
have heard here hinges and turns about the subject of co-insurance— were 
snubbed and not looked at. So it will be in the future conduct of your 
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business. You will have to be, patient and study the subject late and 
early. 

Mr. Bartch — 

I wish to call Mr. Cornell's attention to the fact that I think he misap- 
prehended the point that I wished to make in regard to the <a4justment of 
lumber losses. The point was upon the adjustment of a lumber loss-rafter 
it was taken you could not arrive at its value, which is the material ruined. 
The best lumber having been shipped the companies will pay more than 
the lumber is worth. 

Mr. Cornell — 

You want to apply the doctrine of replacement. Stick it back there 
before you pay him a cent. 

Mr. Burtch — 

Will you explain to me the proposition, how the lumber can be 
replaced? — that is the difficulty. That is a proposition that would bother 
a good many Adjusters. 

Mr. J. B. Bennett— 

We have got good and bad men in this world; select your customers 
aright. I am over-insured on all my property, and I do not hurt the com- 
pany. I do not set myself on a par with the murderer or with the gam- 
bler, or with the low scum of society, but I set myself as an exemplar with 
the great mass of this country. Select your patrons from them. You can 
go into the jails and such places, if you desire to do so. Keep to the right 
sort of customers, and take them to you for your patrons, and then this 
matter will be relegated very far to the rear, almost out of sight. It is cer- 
tainly a very serious question— as the rates are at the present time. After 
all, the schedule system is determined by a matter of rates — the measure 
of the risks. But over-insurance, with the right sort of a patron, does not 
hurt the companies. 

Mr. Cornell — 

Mr. Bennett is the sort of a man a good many companies have been 
looking for. He can get a great many thousand dollars from any company. 

The President — 

I am pleased to see this question explained as it is, but the subject of 
co-insurance will come up in regular order. So, unless you care to discuss 
the proposition before you further, we will omit the co-insurance until it 
comes up in due course. Are there any further remarks upon the general 
proposition, " What Can be Done to Reduce Fire Losses ? " 

It has been moved and seconded that the introduction of the discus- 
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sion by Mr. Cornell be received and printed with the papers of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The motion was adopted. 
Mr. T. H. Smith- 
Is it possible that the remarks that have been made here are not to be 
printed ? 

The President — 

No, sir; if they are taken down by the stenographer, they will be 
printed. 

Mr. T. H. Smith— 

I understood this was a discussion, and I wanted the discussion in 
print. 

The President — 

We understand the stenographer will have it all for us, just as we 
have given it from time to time. 

The next paper on the programme is " Insurance as Viewed from the 
State House and Field,' ' by Mr. Orrin T. "Welch, who was Superintendent 
of the Insurance Department for many years. Mr. Welch has written me 
that he found it impossible to prepare a paper, or to be present; we there- 
fore pass it and take up the next paper, so as to keep up our alternation of 
paper and discussion. The next one will be a paper by Dr. J. F. 
McSween, entitled 



LOCAL AND FIELD SERVICE, OR THE LOCAL AGENT AS A 

SPECIAL. 

Gentlemen of the Fire Underwriters' Association of the Northwest: 
When President Fox requested me to write a paper to be read before 
the Association, to say that I was taken by surprise would not half express 
my feelings; but when he announced my subject, viz.: •' Local and Field 
Service, or The Local Agent as a Special," I was simply paralyzed when I 
thought of how much had already been written, said, and I was about to 
say sung, on this almost worn out theme, so that to think of my being able 
to present any ideas on such a trite subject that would result either in 
entertainment or edification to the veterans who so largely comprise this 
organization, seemed to me a task requiring more than ordinary prepara- 
tion and thought. 

However, not to prevent the excellent programme which has been 
arranged for the meeting from being presented as fully as possible and our 
President in any way compromised by my failing to respond, I have 
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endeavored, in the brief space of a few weeks, to cast about' for something 
connected with this subject that at least might appear new. 

It Seems to me quite possible that, outside of the operations of our 
individual companies and those operating in the same territory, very few 
of us ever stop to think of the present scope and grasp of this business of 
underwriting in which we are engaged. In its range it is co-extensive with 
commerce, serving as her handmaid in all her operations — waiting upon 
her in all her new ventures and experiences, with its unfailing protection 
against disaster, by means of which her energies are not in the least im- 
paired or her enterprise in the least embarrassed. 

No danger exists, however threatening, whether from a source atmos- 
pheric or aqueous, hidden or visible, from without or from within, that is not 
now guarded against by the protection afforded by the underwriter. So vast 
indeed has this business become, that out of the accumulated experience 
of the past has been evolved its own technique, consisting of fixed princi- 
ples, established rules of practice and even its own law, which all who are 
engaged therein recognize, and by which all are to be governed in their 
varied relations to it. 

To properly equip and carry on this vast business in all its detail 
requires at least two departments of service, viz.: That in which the busi- 
ness is secured and the contracts made, or the Local Agency service, and 
that in which the Local Agent's work is reviewed, or the Special or Super- 
vising Agency service. That these two departments of service should be as 
efficient as their varied responsibilities demand, an education, strictly pro- 
fessional or technical in its character, seems as necessary as is required in 
any of what are known as the learned professions, and should be inculcated 
with as much care and thoroughness, and at the risk of being considered 
impracticable. This is the idea connected with our business that I desire 
to present in this paper. 

In each of the learned professions we find that, in addition to a general 
education, an extended curriculum of study is prescribed to which the 
student must devote himself for years, so that a knowledge of its funda- 
mental principles as laid down in the various text books may be acquired, 
the purpose of which is that its members may be as thoroughly fitted for 
the prosecution of such profession as possible. In the legal profession, for 
example, the first thing required of the student is not to draft a bill in 
Chancery or argue a case before the judge in chambers, but to read Black- 
stone and other text books until he becomes so familiar with the funda- 
mental principles of the law, as well as the established rules of construction, 
practice and procedure by which the profession is governed, as that we 
can satisfy a committee of its members that he is duly qualified to enter 
upon its prosecution. 

In the medical profession, also, no matter what school, a preparatory 
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course of study is prescribed, during which the student must so familiarize* 
himself with its fundamental principles and code of practice as to satisfy 
the faculty that he is duly prepared for admission to its membership, and 
by which he shall be enabled to intelligently arrive at a correct diagnosis 
of disease, administer the proper remedy, or skillfully perform the neces- 
sary operation. In the manual and mechanical arts the same is true, and 
he who endeavors to construct any sort of mechanical appliance, however 
simple, intricate or elaborate, in violation of the laws of physics, is 
doomed to failure even from the beginning. 

The question as to whether or not the business of underwriting has 
reached the dignity of a profession or the exactness of a science is as yet 
a subject for discussion, and now at the present rate of progress it is very 
doubtful if its determination will be reached before the expiration of the 
next century. The fact, however, remains that, in point of general intelli- 
gence and special ability, not one of the learned professions makes such 
exorbitant demands as does this business of ours. Not one requires a 
wider scope of education, whether practical, theoretical or technical. 
Does the attorney, in the prosecution of his profession, require to be 
specially educated to grapple with the question of the correct construction 
of an ambiguously worded contract? How much more does the insurance 
man .require it in order that the contract shall be constructed so as to 
place it beyond the range of ambiguity, or the possibility of but one con- 
struction ? Does the attorney require to be specially trained so that he 
may be enabled to solve a question of multiplicity of interest, or compli- 
cation in title ? How much more does the insurance man require it to 
prevent any such question from arising in his business ? Does the physician 
require special education so that he shall be enabled to determine the 
hidden sources and causes of disease, the pathological conditions developed 
thereby and the remedial agents necessary to combat them ? How much 
more does the insurance man require it to discover the deformities of char- 
acter and the obliquities of human nature, so that he may detect fraud and 
trace moral hazard ? Does the mechanic need special education to enable 
him to comply with the laws of physics in the application of the various 
mechanical principles so that his work shall always be to some purpose ? 
How much more does the insurance man require it to enable him to appre- 
ciate the utility and practical value of the mechanic's work ? In fact there 
is no field of special or technical knowledge with which the insurance man, 
if he would be in any degree equal to the necessities of his position, must 
not enjoy some degree of familiarity. 

Now, in view of what I have already intimated, I think it must occur 
to you that our method of preparatory education stands in strong and 
striking contrast with those to which I have briefly alluded, that is, if we 
have any method at all. I am fully aware that we have no academic or 
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collegiate institutions in which the special training necessary to success in 
the business of underwriting may be acquired, but the possibilities are 
within ourselves, inasmuch as we have what might prove the best school 
in which may be thoroughly inculcated the principles of underwriting as 
well as their practical application, thoroughly illustrated in practice. 

The school to which I refer is the " Local Agency," and as the local 
agency is the foundation of the business, the primary source of its means, 
so should it be the school in which should be acquired the fundamental 
principles of the business, and from which should graduate those who are 
to occupy positions in the supervisory department of service, whether in 
the field or in the Manager's chair. 

What then should be learned in the Local Agency service, what text 
books shall be used, and who shall constitute the faculty of instructors? 

First of all the Local Agent should learn that in representing an insur- 
ance company, important interests have been committed to him, and, that 
they should be satisfactorily conserved, he must guard them with un- 
ceasing vigilance and unwavering fidelity. 

Then, in the transaction of the business intrusted to him, he should 
learn that there are fundamental principles underlying it, which, if 
observed, will surely result in a good record, not only for his agency but 
contribute to that extent to the financial success of the company. Among 
these principles are the careful selection of risks and judicious distribution 
of lines— that quality counts for more in the long run than quantity of 
business done — that while physical hazard may be easily observed, moral 
hazard must be searched for; that the indemnity, with the sale of which 
he is intrusted, has like all other commodities a cost price, and if sold at 
less, loss must accrue to his company, and therefore adequate rates must 
be obtained; that not more than one risk should be assumed for one con- 
sideration; that blanket insurance under any form is the carrying of two or 
more risks; or the protection of two or more interests for the price of one, 
whether it covers under one amount building, machinery and stock, mer- 
chandise, furniture and fixtures, household furniture, wearing apparel, 
pictures, library and family stores; whether it cover fire, lightning and 
explosions, or whether it protect the interests of mortgagor and mortgagee, 
his assigns, etc; that the contract of insurance should be constructed with 
scrupulous care, having fully in view the interests of all the parties there- 
to, and the contract once made, no change should be permitted until 
mutual consent is first obtained; and last but not least, he should learn 
that excessive insurance is the bane of the business and contributes more 
largely than any other cause to the loss ratio by encouraging incendiarism; 
and the agency that either overlooks or disregards it in the conduct of its 
business is not less guilty than the incendiary, at all events is accessory 
before the fact to the crime of arson. At this stage in the progress of the 
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business an acquaintance with the above outline of fundamental principles 
is not left to be gained by experience, since there are a number of text 
books in which they are laid down with more or less emphasis, among 
which are Griswold, Hine, Moore and Tiffany. 

The best text books however may be provided, but the inculcation of 
the principles therein outlined, remains to be enforced and expounded by 
a corps of instructors who are themselves thoroughly imbued with those 
same principles, having given them long and careful study, and in their 
own experience subjected them to every possible test. A faculty, such as 
would fill the bill above indicated, should be found in the field and General 
Agency or Managerial service, and if the business of underwriting, in view 
of its present scope and probable future, shall ever attain to the position to 
which it is even now entitled, the correct education of the Local Agents 
will constitute a very important factor, and with that end in view should 
be carefully directed by the instructors above indicated, and as the char- 
acter and standing of the graduate of any institution of learning reflects 
the efficiency and ability of its faculty, so will the character and standing 
of the graduates from the Local Agency into the field service, reflect the 
thoroughness and efficiency of their instructors. 

With this general outline of the proper education to be received dur- 
ing Local Agency service, it may not be out of place here to briefly indi- 
cate what, under prevailing practices, is learned in that school. First of 
all, the Local Agent soon learns that his first and highest duty is to look 
out for number one. Then, he soon learns that the company is for the 
Agent, to be used entirely in behalf of his patrons, and not the Agent for 
the company; that it is more a question of volume of business, than the 
careful selection of risks, and judicious distribution of lines; that the ques- 
tion of hazard, either physical or moral, is not exactly within his juris- 
diction, and, if guarded against at all, it must be by those whose duty 
it is to examine the reports in the General Agency office, otherwise it 
remains to be discovered by the Special Agent — with the masterly tact of 
the detective— on his first visit, or exposed, in all its horror, by the reveal- 
ing power of a loss. Is the risk such that the company won't reject it ? is 
the only and all-absorbing question of any importance to him, and that 
being placed beyond a perad venture, his interest absolutely ceases, his 
responsibility ends; he is aware that the daily report calls for specific 
information connected with the risk, the design of which is that thereby 
some idea of these two features, especially, should be conveyed to the 
General Agency office. But this is expecting altogether too much of him. 
He has something else to do; besides, his experience has taught him that 
none of the leading companies now require it. Such a practice, if it ever 
was in vogue, is now entirely obsolete, and the company inclined to insist 
upon it, is altogether too cranky for the Agency business. 
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He has read somewhere in the books regarding the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the selection of risks, and the proper distribution of lines, but in 
practice he finds that there is as much variety of idea on this question as 
there are companies, inasmuch as one of his companies will carry a risk 
and line that by another will be declined by telegraph. His brief experi- 
ence has taught him that the question of rate is also a variable quantity, 
and, while he has heard and, possibly, read a good deal upon the subject 
of scientific schedule rating, he finds, in practice, that instead of its being 
based upon cost, as he had supposed, it is pretty much a matter of opinion, 
based upon circumstances, as is clearly seen from the fact that one com- 
pany will carry a risk at one rate, while another will decline with thanks. 
He finds that not only are rates variable, but even schedules are subject to 
change, and reflects that, with such a condition of things, it is incumbent 
upon him, although the wares he has to sell are not his own, to employ all 
his genius in behalf of his patrons, to secure for them the lowest price 
possible. 

He has possibly observed, that in the books the subject of blanket 
insurance is dealt with in strong terms, and warned against as being con- 
trary to business sagacity and the principles of insurance, but in bis expe- 
rience he fails to find it so generally objectionable, seeing that— possibly 
with one exception, viz., in the case of special hazards— no serious objec- 
tion is urged by the companies generally to that form of policy, provided 
concurrence is secured ; and, as to blanket insurance being a sacrifice of 
any principle of the business, he finds, as a rule, that if it is a matter of 
principle at all, it seems to be more honored in the breach than in the 
observance. In his brief experience, have not policy forms been approved 
covering, under one amount, stocks of merchandise, furniture and fixtures, 
—household furniture, wearing apparel, pictures and family stores? Are 
not policy forms approved daily which cover fire, lightning, explosions, 
kerosene and gasoline ? And, as he reflects, he argues that if there is any 
such principle underlying the business, it certainly does not seem to apply 
here; hence, as in the rate, he labors to secure the lowest. So, in the 
matter of indemnity, he exercises his energies to provide the highest, 
having always a care for the interest of his patrons. 

He has been given to understand from various quarters, in explicit 
terms, that the integrity of the contract is certainly one point with which 
he cannot interfere — that the Agent has no power to change or waive any 
of its printed conditions; but he finds in practice that this is one of the 
commonest things prevailing, indeed, to such an extent that the companies 
themselves have had printed and promulgated a certain form of endorse- 
ment by which the rights of the company under those conditions are ren- 
dered null and void, while the rights of the other party are by it pro- 
tected beyond the possibility of any unfavorable contingency. It is not 
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at all an unusual discovery for an Adjuster of even the briefest experience 
to make, that by an inexcusable laxness somewhere the most important 
conditions of the contract have been rendered thoroughly worthless. 

But time would fail me entirely were I to further detail the iniquitous 
methods by which an education is received in our preparatory school. I 
have said enough, however, to indicate that the tendency is all in the 
wrong direction, and the sooner we come back to first principles, the cor- 
rectness of which has been demonstrated again and again, the better it 
will be for our companies, and the sooner will the rights of the business of 
underwriting be justly recognized in the commercial world. If the system 
above indicated is to be revolutionized, it must be begun in the prepara- 
tory department and directed by those engaged in the field service. 

To accomplish this great and much to be desired result, it is in my 
opinion imperatively necessary that those engaged in this work should 
have graduated from the Local Agency service, or preparatory school, in 
which they themselves should have been carefully educated. That com- 
panies are not more particular in this respect is somewhat surprising, 
in view of the varied duties and responsibilities in relation to the business 
attaching to the field force. No class of men in any line of business have 
such important interests entrusted to them as does the Special Agent 
and Adjuster, and that he may be qualified to guard and guide them intel- 
ligently he should certainly have received the requisite technical educa- 
tion and special experience to be obtained only in the Local Agency 
service. 

The practice of many companies in sending young men into the field to 
direct and cultivate their interests with an education received entirely in 
the General Agency office is not, in my judgment, calculated to contribute 
to the highest development of the business in its best sense, inasmuch as 
the education received has not been acquired in the proper school, or 
the experience gained of the right kind. They can have no sympathy with 
the multifarious difficulties which beset the Local Agent in his endeavors 
to secure business. They cannot understand the peculiar attitude of the 
Local Agent as he stands related, on the one side to his company and on 
the other to his patrons. Their education, good, possibly, as far as it goes, 
has been but partial, their experience limited. Having never had expe- 
rience in the Local Agency service, no common bond can ever be estab- 
lished between them and the local representatives of their companies. 

"While it does not always follow that a good Local Agent will make a 
careful and industrious Special, the chances, other things being equal, are 
very largely in favor of such a selection; while it might be a good plan 
to stimulate the Local Agency force by an occasional request for the per- 
formance of some work within the domain of the Special Agency service, 
it is a matter that requires the most delicate handling, as in many cases a 
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good Local Agent is spoiled by what was intended for the encouragement 
of a laudable ambition. 

The standing and character of the field service of the future will depend 
largely upon the improvement of the Local Agency service, and as in other 
lines of business the tone is high or low, as the standard of qualification is 
based upon educational attainments, so I believe that in none more so than 
in ours will education both general and technical count for so much, or 
constitute a factor of such importance in its elevation. While the par- 
ticular office of the field force is to watch over and foster the interests of 
the companies intrusted to them, the work of improvement of the bus- 
iness, generally by the carrying out of the necessary reforms is in their 
hands, by virtue of the breadth of their relations to it. 

That our business does not rank to-day with the learned professions is 
mainly due to its partially commercial character and in my judgment the in- 
accuracy or indefiniteness of the education of those who participate in its 
development. Is it not possible that much of the disregard of principle 
and consequent irregularities in practice prevailing to such an extent to- 
day, arise from the same cause ? 

That the loyalty of principle and correctness in practice to-day is largely 
the outgrowth of an experience which compels it, rather than the result of 
an abiding faith in principle itself, is, for the present welfare and future 
development of the business, sadly to be regretted. The increase of rates 
has failed thus far to* remedy more than one evil in the business, and if 
other present and prospective evils are to be remedied, or the business to 
any extent properly regulated, some other means must be devised. To 
this end I beg to suggest that our present system of education be radically 
reformed. Why is it that you hear in so many directions the sentiment 
expressed that nothing but a large general conflagation in some large city, 
whereby millions of capital will be wiped out, is the only means by which 
the companies will be brought into line, simply because this remedy has 
proved effective in the past ? 

That kind of treatment, however, is too heroic and should be unneces- 
sary. The fact is that, as in individual life, character is the evolution of 
principle, and practice its exemplification. So in business, the successful 
career is that which has been founded upon sound principles, developed 
by a thorough education in those principles, and by strict fidelity thereto 
and reliance thereon has demonstrated to the world their correctness and 
truth. 

In this respect the insurance business is no exception, and as in the 
legal profession the attorney who in practice fails to adorn the profession 
to which he belongs by a strict adherence to the principles of the law and 
a loyal observance of its code, degrades himself to the unenviable ranks 
of the pettifogger or shyster; the physician who in like manner fails to do 
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credit to his professional education soon subsides to swell the ranks of 
quackery, and so will it be with us. If we would elevate our business we 
must raise the standard of education, and, beginning with the Local 
Agency, carry it on correct lines right through the entire system, thereby 
laying the foundations upon which the prospective structure of insurance 
with all its possibilities may with security rest. 

The President — 

I know, gentlemen, I simply voice your own sentiments when I say 
for you that you have had a treat in the paper which the doctor has fur- 
nished us. He is comparatively a new member to our old membership, 
but that he is not a new man in the world, you can see from the way he 
treats his subject. I am glad he has taken occasion to go into this .matter 
as thoroughly as he did; and you now know him better than you did 
before. 

It is moved and seconded that the paper be printed in the Proceed- 
ings in the usual way. 

The motion was adopted. 

The President — 

Are there any remarks on the topic just treated ? If there are, they 
are in order. If the paper read provoked any thought in your mind lead- 
ing to a discussion, we should be glad 'to have it take shape. 

The next subject in regular order is the discussion by Mr. De Camp, 
who will not be here until to-morrow morning, and consequently we will 
have to substitute some other exercise for this discussion. 

Mr. Smith— - 

I move to adjourn until the evening session to listen to two special 
papers, the writers of which will be promptly on hand. 

The President — 

I wish you would be here yourselves promptly, and bring with you all 
your friends and associates. Let us have a full house, and you will have 
a treat. 



EVENING SESSION. 

Meeting was called to order at 8:30 p. m. 
The President — 

"We have here to-night, ladies as well as gentlemen, I am please to say, 
in the audience. We feel refreshed and encouraged by their presence; 
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and we will have the pleasure of listening to an address: "Architecture 
and Fire Insurance,' ' by Mr. Root, of Burnham & Root, architects, of 
Chicago. Mr. Root I suppose is present, and will come to the rostrum. 

ARCHITECTURE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 

Gentlemen of the Fire Underwriters' Association of the Northwest: 

The science of insurance is of such recent origiu, that it would not be 
reasonable to expect its development to have adequately covered all pos- 
sible relationships. 

The extent to which these various adjustments have been already 
made is a source of wonder to every student of the subject, and at the same 
time a tribute to the energy and the far-sightedness of the underwriters. 

But along the continually widening circle of your influence new prob- 
lems present themselves, to whose perfect solution even your ability, if 
unassisted, is not fully equal. Among these, none is of greater importance 
than the relation between architecture and fire insurance. 

In one sense the relationship is of long standing; alas! that it has been 
so nearly in a state of armed neutrality. To an architect the confession 
is humiliating but true, and we have certainly contributed our share to 
this estrangement. As an architect I propose in this paper to make a 
straight confession, and, as is always best between estranged friends 
reunited, to ask for absolution. For, if the relationship between architect- 
ure and insurance is to be perfectly understood and adjusted, it can be so 
only by concerted action betweeen architects and underwriters. 

The man who first drank the toast, tf Here's to Fires," may have been 
a witty toast master, but there was something in the toast which suggested 
in an occult way that he was a witless architect — a hydrophobist with an 
even unusual hatred of water. He was a sort of Texas Flanigan in a late 
Republican Convention. He was a kind of quickly applied and swiftly 
acting poultice, which draws out of us humors whose existence in the body 
of the profession we had scarcely suspected. 

"Here's to Fires" was a hilarious cow-boy whoop, which, like most 
cow-boyisms, grew out of a complex social drama in which the three vil- 
lains were the house owner, the house-builder and the architect; and of 
these three villains the architect was at once the most harmful and the most 
to be pitied. As always happens in new countries, it is true that in 
America the services of an architect have, until within a few years, been 
largely regarded as a kind of luxury, and that his duty was of a purely 
decorative kind. As for the essential elements of most buildings, the 
builder was quite sufficient. But a question of rivalry with neighbors, a 
gratification of personal vanity — a yielding to the whim of wife, aesthetic- 
ally educated daughter, or some one else of the " women folks "—these 
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made necessary the otherwise unnecessary architect. It devolved upon 
hinij therefore, to make a mere skin for interior parts furnished by the 
house builder and owner. This epidermis was to be as " tasty " as the 
architect could evolve out of his inner consciousness without extra 
expense to the owner; and, broadly speaking, " tastiness" was regarded 
as a merely feminine quality, any concession to which was a sacrifice of 
personal dignity rather inconsistent with a true American citizen. The 
architect, held thus in small esteem, naturally took but slight interest in 
any but the aesthetic part of the building; and, since but little money 
could be spared for this, it became necessary for the proper advertise- 
ment of himself, and the even partial execution of his design, to have 
recourse to all sorts of cheap material, wood, jig-sawed and otherwise, and 
that vilest of all vehicles of architectural expression, galvanized iron. 

Thus, questions intimately interwoven with the structure of the build- 
ing fell into a secondary place in the architect's mind. 

The slightness of service demanded from him; the sinallness and 
uncertainty of his commissions, frequently drove him for bread-and-butter 
reasons to unite the trade of architect and builder. This was the worst 
phase of the profession. For here not only was the architect intent for his 
own credit on making as much display as possible, but in this Pooh-Bah 
relation he had to deal with a contractor ready to make all possible con- 
cessions to him, since each concession of solider construction was money 
in the pocket of the firm. 

Thus, from whatever point the question was viewed, the insurance- 
companies were the sufferers, as all interests united against them. The 
owner was bent on 10%; the builder on more; the architect on great 
architectural creations, rivaling those of Angelo or Delorme, but, for 
money reasons, executed in "American," and most inflammable material. 

From this point of Arcadian simplicity great strides have been made. 
It may now be truly said, that the better class of architects are ready to 
confess that best fidelity to their clients, and consequent added stability in 
the building, mean the best interest of the insurance companies. 

We have learned, in short, that sound architecture begins at the point 
where a low-rate policy can be taken out. This being ideally true, it 
remains to find how it can become true in a wider and more general sense- 

"We assume that, in the new and more confidential relation between 
architect and client, much can be done by the advice of the architect. In 
this matter he is primarily a professional adviser, whose technical assist- 
ance is directed toward purely architectural questions; but he should be 
much more than this. He should assume the position of an adviser, 
especially qualified by experience to suggest best methods of obtaining 
good interest from particular neighborhoods and especial classes of build- 
ings; to demonstrate the degree of permanence necessary under each new 
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condition, and in this, and many similar ways, to place at the service of 
his client his own larger experience of such questions. 

Architects are much to blame whenever they are over-ridden by the 
mere caprice of clients in these essential matters of structure. Although 
there are fixed laws of taste and style in design, these laws are so elastic, 
and their application so various, that none but the craziest wish need lack 
architectural expression. But questions entering into the inner arrange* 
ment and structure of buildings are not to the same extent variable, and 
it is in these, of all questions, that an architect's greater experience should 
dominate the ignorance of his client. Very few laymen have the talent, 
knowledge or experience to make them self-confident in such matters. 
If, in rare cases, a thoroughly informed client knows more of them than 
his architect, then let the architect thank heaven for an added source of 
knowledge, and " work it" for all it is worth. 

When, however, this ideal attitude is assumed between the planner 
and owner of the house, there must be potent arguments at the back of 
the architect, and these now are, and always will be, money. 

If the building be a dwelling, how much money does its owner lose 
interest on ? To what advantage could he sell ? What are to be his taxes 
and insurance? If the building is one for "direct revenue," these and 
similar questions become even more pertinent. 

Now, of these inquiries, the answer to one is in your hands, and the 
way in which you return that answer gives a direction to all the rest. 

Have you not, in your eagerness to " do business," somewhat justi- 
fied the attitude which people often assume towards you ? Are the prin- 
ciples upon which you take out risks, and the examinations upon which 
your policies are based, so sound and careful that there lurks in them no 
invitation to that reckless indifference in house-builders, which figures the 
insurance as part of the tangible value of the house ? 

Now, as in the past, the low- water mark of the cheapest building is 
exactly the high- water mark of your insurance rates; and the high- tide of 
thorough buildings is the low-tide of your rates. Thus, by governing to 
such large extent the interest of the owner, you determine the position of 
the architect. 

I am confident that I speak for the best men in our profession, when 
I say that we look for the time when you will be, in all essential points of 
structure, the most unsparing critics of our buildings. Knowledge of this 
will only push us to better work and broader views; will add to the dignity 
of our profession, and incalculably strengthen our position with our clients. 
And this position of mutual support and of friendly but thorough criti- 
cism, beneficent as it is to us, is of still greater value to the community at 
large. > 

In the great and infinitely complex social machine, of which we are 
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all parts, each independent action is productive of reaction throughout. 
Consider how deeply interwoven with the character of nations is- the type 
of their houses. Well built and enduring houses are the world over the 
best bulwarks to a national and individual conservatism. The family ties 
which have grown about some old stone dwelling, are the firmer for its 
support; the commercial honor which has been housed within some ven- 
erable and time defying warehouse is the keener and stronger for its walls 
and roof; the national and municipal pride which points to the hoary and 
weather-beaten hall where its liberties were born, holds those liberties 
the more sacred while that hall stands. 

We, underwriters and architects, affected as deeply as we may be by 
our environment, have yet within our power to contribute an almost 
equally deep influence to environment itself. To you a large part of the 
question seems to resolve itself into a wider range of rates, smaller at the 
top and larger at the bottom ; making it very expensive business to build 
ill considered fire-traps, and manifestly good " money sense " to build in 
the best way. In other words, to put into the widest practice that principle 
which has made it distinctly advantageous for capitalists to spend their 
money for such immense and indestructible buildings, as many which have 
been built in Chicago of late years. 

I am not sure but action between underwriters and architects, suffi- 
ciently concerted and prolonged, may make it at last necessary to the 
existence of insurance companies that buildings shall present at least a 
superficial evidence of fire destructibility, while actually possessing the 
qualities of the salamander. 

This long-sighted as against the short-sighted policy is the service you 
can render us, and, through us, yourselves. 

Is it not time for the cessation in America of that most wonderful of 
all meteorological phenomena — the simultaneousness of commercial panics 
and fires ? Are we not as mere humanitarians interested to prevent, if in 
our power, those mysterious dispensations where a house goes off in 
smoke ; cause supposed to be incendiary ; loss complete ; owner in anguish 
and tears; wear and tear of all the finer feelings beyond all money; loss of 
so many things about which the affections had entwined themselves; indig- 
nant resentment at impertinent questions; old rags and kerosene oil ? 

If it is a compliment to the innate rectitude of men that their youth- 
ful training makes villains of so few of them, is it not as great a compli- 
ment that the kinds of houses so largely occupied by them makes so few 
"fire-bugs?" 

If we are now agreed upon this point in our relations to each other, 
let us pass to a rapid consideration of a few elements which enter into the 
construction of fire-proof and non-fire-proof buildings. 

Of course, we assume that the word "fire-proof" is relative. He 
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would be a bold man who would assert that any building could resist any 
conceivable fire. But we may assume as proof against assault from all 
probable fires a type of building with which we are growing familiar. 
These, constructed with brick walls, and iron, well covered with fire-clay, 
with floors made of fire-clay arches, without galvanized iron, wood or 
other destructible outside decoration, whose whole accessible structure, 
in short, has been made in the fire, seem the nearest approach to absolute 
security from fire of anything since Mark Twain's coal mine. 

But, apart from these very costly structures designed to be absolutely 
fire resisting, there is a large class of slow burning buildings which, when 
erected in large groups, form a practically fire-proof neighborhood, each 
individual building of which can be readily saved in case of fire. 

It is this class to which our attention should be more particularly 
directed. First let us glance at a few building materials, and then at their 
method of application. 

Considered in their fire-resisting qualities, the first is fire-clay. This 
material has become of late years an invaluable adjunct to various classes 
of buildings, and it is safe to say that the near future will see it used in a 
vast number of directions now scarcely dreamed of. In its various forms 
it may be so cheaply made and so easily and inexpensively applied that 
there is no excuse for our relative indifference to it. It can be made in 
forms vastly lighter than brick, and consequently can be used in many 
-cases where for reasons of weight a brick wall is not possible. Moreover, 
being made in hollow or porous forms, its air cells make it an ideal non- 
conductor of heat, and consequently, but scarcely less vitally, an admirable 
*" non-conductor of cold." On the cheaper methods of its application we 
will touch later in this paper. 

Brick as the next of these fire-proof materials must probably always 
hold its own. The cheapness of its manufacture, the ease and certainty of 
its use, the satisfactory artistic results obtained from its finer forms, all 
make it now what it was to the Romans, among the noblest of building 
materials. Terra cotta is, of course, classed as brick, being in all respects 
a merely special form of brick, but better tempered in the clay, more 
-carefully moulded and more thoroughly burned than most brick. 

Iron has not held its own in the list of building materials. Of course, 
we can't do without it, but it is always to be distrusted when freely exposed 
to the possible action of fire. Any high degree of heat in great measure 
impairs the efficiency of the material, or at best renders it liable to fract- 
ure under the sudden action of cold water. In the case of girders of 
wrought iron, especially when exposed freely on three sides, the danger 
from heat is peculiarly great, because the tensile resistance of the metal is 
so much lessened. Even if, under this weakened resistance of either iron 
Yearns or girders, the deflection is inconsiderable, it will probably be 
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enough, in the case of girders, to drop the floor-joists resting upon them,, 
or in the case of columns, to throw the direction of weight out of the axis 
of the column and so break or overturn it. 

Many of our shop fronts are carried on iron girders across from 
post to post at the line of the .second floor, and freely exposed. Here, 
although the chances are in favor of stability, yet the security would be 
greater, if these iron girders or lintels were covered with terra cotta or 
fire-clay. If the iron lintels have no essential work to perform, as in the 
case of several of the newer, large buildings, they may be safely left unpro- 
tected. For these and similar reasons iron cannot be regarded as an ideal 
fire-proof material, especially when it is remembered how intimately con- 
nected all the parts of the building often are, and how fatal to the entire 
building may be the failure of one of its parts. 

In all architectural work where iron has considerable weight to carry, 
it should, therefore, be protected from heat. The best thing for the pur- 
pose is, probably, some one of the various forms of fire-clay in common 
use. But, when these are not to be obtained, or are, for any reason, too 
costly, a covering of asbestos, in paper or fibre, or even of wood, provided 
the wood clasps the iron without intervening air space (this condition is 
essential), is better than nothing. 

The mechanical devices for applying fire-clay to iron may be obtained r 
for reference, from any one of the several firms engaged in this business^ 

Stone is now, as it has always been, the highest of all materials for 
building. Nothing can compare with it for the dignity of its expression, 
and the facility with which it lends itself to all varieties of architectural 
design. But, regarded as a rival of brick, in either its fire or time-resist- 
ing qualities, it will be conceded that it must take the second place. 

Whenever stone enters very largely into the structure of a building, it 
is of the utmost consequence to know, by actual test, what is its action r 
both under the direct contact of flame, or when suddenly cooled off by 
water. Nothing is stranger than the widely varying performance of differ- 
ent kinds of stone under fire; and I know of no means of predicting, with 
anything like finality, what a given kind of stone will do. Underwriters, 
as well as architects, are interested to see that all quarry-owners furnish, 
with their stone, not only tests of its water absorptive power and crushing 
resistance, but also of its precise action under great heat. Until this be 
known, absolute dependence on the integrity of a given kind of stone is 
unwise. This is especially true in walls faced with stone, and in piers of 
brick bonded with stone. In the first case, if the stone facing disintegrates 
under heat, the result is, of course, to make thinner places in the wall 
where this disintegration takes place, thus creating a general tendency of 
the wall to fall outward. When, in the case of piers, the exposed edges 
of bond stones are burned away, the efficient carrying area of the pier is 
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reduced to a smaller and interior section, thus making it less safe, not only 
because of this diminished area, but also because few — except such masons 
as built the wall of the New Jerusalem— ever build the inside of a pier as 
thoroughly as the outside, and that part of the pier called upon to do the 
extra work is the part least able to do it. In all eaves where atone, wlrae 
fire action is unknown, is used for piers, the pier should have considerable 
excess of size; and where such stone is used for wall-facing, the brick wall 
which " backs " it should be thick enough to do all the work necessary for 
perfect stability without the stone. 

Wood is, of all materials used in building, that most generally misun- 
derstood. Anyone who has, by slow and laborious degrees, learned to 
kindle a wood fire in an old-fashioned fireplace, knows, by practice, just 
how nearly fire-proof wood may be. Wood, like paper, is very inflam- 
mable, when cut thin and surrounded by an air space, but (always except- 
ing certain highly resinous woods, which burn under all conditions), when 
in large masses, it burns with comparative slowness. This peculiarity it 
was which made it very slow to burn a wood house constructed by the 
methods prevalent in England under Elizabeth and Anne, and in parts of 
New England in the early years of the last century. Wood, applied thus 
in large pieces, has the advantage over iron, that the application of heat 
impairs its area only, without modifying the efficiency of the part which 
may remain, and the action of water upon it has no effect. 

For these reasons it seems evident that, for many purposes, heavy, 
solid wood posts and girders are preferable to a similar construction of 
unprotected iron, again assuming that we are not considering the few 
highly inflammable woods above mentioned. 

Wood may also be protected by a number of cheap devices which 
greatly add to its efficiency. Preparations of creosote and other substan- 
ces are made into fire-proof paints, which are often treated by both 
underwriters and architects with neglect, because they do not do what 
they seem to profess, make the wood fire-proof. But this they do not, or 
should not, pretend to do. Their object is simply to retard combustion; 
and to sufficiently accomplish this is practically to solve the problem. 

What has been said of wood has no relation to the use of it as we com- 
monly see it, since, for reasons stated later on, the typical balloon frame 
house, with the method commonly used in its construction, embodies just 
the principle used in the piling up of wood preliminary to a successful 
bon-fire. 

Asbestos is a material coming into larger use, from which we may 
expect results of importance. Whether used in fiber as packing, or 
applied as a paper in an interlining, it is of very considerable value in 
retarding the progress of fire. 

The same thing is true of such preparations of silica as " mineral 
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wool," and of the substance called " fossil meal," and in a special degree 
of plaster-of-paris, whose use for fire-proofing purposes is as general in 
Europe as it is rare here. 

Two materials not yet in sufficient structural use to warrant an 
extended notice, but each possessing peculiar merits, are glass and paper. 
Glass is perhaps one of the most important of the building materials of 
the future, and its use will develop new applications of other materials 
for its protection from fire. Paper in various compressed forms will also 
come into more or less general use, and will have the greater advantage 
that in bulk it burns very slowly; and that in its preparation for use it can 
be readily treated by chemical processes, so that it becomes nearly fire- 
proof. 

This is but a slight sketch of the relation of a few familiar materials to 
fire, but more important than their inherent nature is the method of their 
use. 

What are the most prominent reasons for the total destruction of 
buildings by fire ? I do not doubt that any man of experience would 
answer: First, facility furnished for the rapid, unobstructed spreading of 
flames, which we may call " flues;" and second, the falling out or in of 
parts of the burning building, which we will call " leverage." 

First as to the " flues: " It matters very little what a house is built of, 
if only sufficient opportunity is provided for flames in one part to swiftly 
communicate with other parts without burning the intervening material. 
And yet, by a hundred ingenious devices, these flues of communication 
are almost universally provided. 

The typical American wood house is generally constructed of light 
timbers, set at small distances apart, and each timber has an open-air 
space on at least two sides of it, and often on three sides. The flues thus 
constructed are frequently open at the bottom, and generally open some- 
where at the top; and, in case they are closed at either the bottom or the 
top, the stopper is nothing more serious than a one-inch board, or one 
thickness of lath and plaster. 

The same thing is true of almost all brick houses, where, for reasons 
of cold and dampness, all inner surfaces of the walls have small, wood 
strips set against them, to which are nailed the laths for plastering. This 
is, in America, the Universal Insurance Company Destroyer, Unlimited. Gen- 
erally the entire house is run through and through with these flues, which 
are by no means confined to outer partitions, but, with almost equal fre- 
quency, core out all the inner partitions as well. Then, having thus care- 
fully provided a good circulation for the flames, the ingenious builder often 
provides a large shaft or flue, open at both ends, and closed at each story 
only enough to make a good draft, and this large, supplementary flue he 
calls an "elevator shaft," or "soiled linen chute," or some other poetic 
and imaginative title. 
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Now, in all of these houses, where is the fire first seen ? Generally in 
the roof. Where does the fire start ? Almost everywhere else. The bon- 
fire thus carefully prepared has the peculiar merit of having each stick of 
wood provided with its own flue and draft; and the result is, that the pile 
of sticks is at once burning at both ends. 

Is it cheaper to build this way ? Not at all. The cost of the frills on 
one front gable, or of the crazy-quilt pattern of the stained glass windows, 
would change the whole thing. The only care needed is, first, to make the 
flue as nearly fire-proof as you can, and second, stop it up with something 
that will not burn. At the line of the various floors, run out a board 
between the studs of the partitions, or between the furring on the brick 
walls; fill up on this board two inches deep with the mortar left from the 
masonry and plastering. The difference between this and the common 
form of wood or brick house is, that this house, if it catches fire, can be 
saved; the other cannot. If the wood studs or furring strips have an 
inner lining of asbestos paper, or an outer lining also, for wood houses or 
partitions, the security is just that much greater. 

The same flue system is generally carried through the floors of build- 
ings, where the space between floor joists is from end to end unobstructed. 
If this long space is cut into two or three fire-tight bulkheads by a piece of 
fire-clay tile or porous terra cotta or brick, or, if there is nothing else 
accessible, tin, the safety of the house is much enhanced. 

In relation to shafts for elevators, lifts, chutes and other similar pur- 
poses, there are flues more malevolently designed, but not more danger- 
ous, than those mentioned above, which cannot be said to be designed, 
but, like Topsy, just grow. 

Whenever such a flame-duct extends through a building, its walls and 
doors ought to be as nearly non-combustible as it is possible to make them. 
Vastly added security is given to the house if all of the doors open and 
close automatically with the rising and falling of the lift, where the shaft 
is used for such purposes. 

The shaft should, in all cases, continue through the attic and out of 
the roof, having its top closed with some substance that will readily break 
if fire be in the shaft; or, when this method of construction is not possible, 
the top of the shaft should be tightly closed with fire-proof material. 

Solidity is the measure of fire-resistance in a house ; flue-idity is the 
measure of its fire-facility. 

I can only allude to the principle involved here, which you will at once 
carry to its various conclusions. 

Now, as to the question of " Leverage." Leaving out of question the 
ability of a wall to stand alone and carry all the weight resting on it, the 
walls of buildings are generally forced over by some form of direct lever- 
age. The floor-joists or beams generally have with the outer wall some 
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fixed connection, which, when the action of fire causes the joists or beams 
to fall down, holds thein to the wall, forcing the wall to " buckle " and fall 
out and in. The action of this force, of course, depends on how heavily 
the floors are loaded. But the mechanical power for destruction of a 
weight thus applied to the wall is very great; and it is a wall or partition of 
very great strength which will not yield to it. Falling under the applica- 
tion of this strain, the wall need not necessarily fall altogether inward; 
part of it may fall outward . Indeed , if the strain be applied at the extreme 
top, or even at the bottom, several reasons may make the wall fall both 
ways. With the precise action of this force we have now nothing to do; 
but it should be insisted upon by you that a method of anchoring wood 
joists to walls be used of such character that the falling of the joists shall 
free this anchorage and leave the walls standing. 

Over and above this point in the same connection, we should more 
carefully consider the mere lateral tying together of walls, so that it 
becomes more difficult for one wall to break away from another. This 
involves only a small matter of cost — a few pounds of ordinary hoop iron 
well bonded into the walls being enough, but it often makes the difference 
between six and seven per cent, in the yearly dividends of your companies. 

The suggestions I have felt at liberty to make in this paper are very 
few, and I have endeavored, even at the risk of being commonplace, to be 
practical. 

The essential element of the whole question of the relationship between 
architecture and fire insurance lies very much deeper than any details of. 
either architecture or fire insurance. The relationship will be finally and 
happily adjusted at the moment when frank recognition of your interests 
by us is met by equally frank recognition and criticism of our work by you. 
The profession of underwriter cannot occupy its proper place alone. To 
give it its moral influence in the community, to insure its wider and deeper 
aims, it should enter with greater care and seriousness into the nature of 
the problems presented by that relationship we have been considering. 

We, as architects, I trust you will find more and more willing to meet 
you half way in this adjustment; and the result of our mutual understand- 
ing and concerted action I believe must be of great good to the community. 

The President — 

I hope you will not allow the subject which has been discussed to pass 
by without eliciting some comment. For, as we stated at the outset, there 
is no subject lying deeper at the root of our business than that in relation to 
architecture as connected with fire insurance. I think it eminently fit 
that you should take advantage of this occasion to express your views, 
and perhaps you may draw out some additional knowledge from the gentle- 
man who has so ably discoursed to us. 
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Mr. Cornell — 

It was a happy thought on your part, this selection of an architect to 
deliver an address to us. We have all been instructed very much to-night; 
I am sure I am personally obliged to him for the instruction he has 
given me, and I presume the Association will so express itself. One of our 
agents, recently returned from a trip abroad, was speaking about the differ- 
ence in building in Germany and in this country. He had a friend living 
in a house, and the date, " 1260," was on the lintel of the door. This same 
building was built by the great-great-great-grandfather of the occupant, 
'way back. The house needed to be repaired, and they wanted to alter its 
design; while they were working on a wall, they had to use dynamite in 
order to destroy it; it was so strongly knit together that it really seemed 
to be indestructible. This German was explaining to the German at 
home the difference between building in Chicago and in Germany, and 
when he told the old German they had a superintendent of falling build- 
ings in Chicago, it was a great surprise to him. 

Mr. Potter — 

I don't know that it is necessary to say anything further than Mr. Cor- 
nell has. It was one of the best addresses we have ever had delivered before 
this Association. It is one of the items that ought to have as much interest 
as anything that has ever been delivered before us, and I move a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Root. At the same time, if it is not in conflict with our 
By-laws and Constitution (I am not positive about it), I would move that 
a certain number be printed for general circulation among the members. 
Mr. Fox will be able to tell whether that is in order or not. 

The motion was seconded. 

The President — 

We have just adopted a code of By-laws which provides tha 
addresses may be printed when approved by the Board of Directors, and 
we cannot refer the subject to them just now; but you can move, sir, to 
suspend that By-law at this present meeting, and take a vote upon it 
which brings you into line, if you choose to make that a separate motion. 

Mr. Potter — 

I would not make that a motion simply as a compliment to the gentle- 
man for the very able address he has given us, but simply because I believe it 
can be made of practical benefit to this Association. I regard it as a docu- 
ment we ought to make the best possible use of, and I would move, sir, 
that the rule be suspended and that five hundred copies of the pamphlet 
be circulated among our members. 

The President — 

Will you allow me to suggest that you dissolve your motion into two 
motions ? First, a motion of thanks; second, a motion for the printing. 
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Mr. Potter : I move, then, the vote of thanks. 

The motion was seconded and adopted. 

Mr. Potter — 

I am not in favor, as a rule, of printing an address simply to please the 
author, or simply because we are pleased with it, but I regard this as a 
matter that can be made of practical benefit to the Association, to the under- 
writers and to the public in general. I therefore move, sir, that five hun- 
dred copies be printed and distributed among our members, on a suspen- 
sion of the rule. 

The motion was seconded. 

The President — 

It is moved and seconded that the rule be suspended as to the publi- 
cation of essays, and that five hundred copies of Mr. Root's address be 
printed. 

The motion was adopted. 

The President — 

Will Mr. Root be kind enough to furnish our Secretary with his paper ? 
The Chair will take occasion to express his own personal thanks for 
the benefit received by the paper read. 

The next thing in order will be an address upon a subject of like inter- 
est to us all as underwriters, and to you as property-owners. The prop- 
erty-owners will look on the subject with very great interest. The sub- 
ject is, " Electric Lights and Aerial Wires," by a gentleman well known in 
this city as an accomplished electrician. He has charge of the city electri- 
cal apparatus. These lights here in Chicago have been passed upon by the 
gentleman before us. We have a paper on this subject now by Mr. C. C. 
Haskins, of Chicago. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND AERIAL WIRES. 

Gentlemen op the Fire Underwriters' Association op the Northwest: 
There are certain terms used in electrical work which, for the better 
understanding of what is to follow, should be explained. 

Electricity is a force, not a substance. In this respect it is like heat, 
light, or magnetism, and maybe converted into either, as any one of these 
is reconvertible into any other. 

Certain metals conduct heat more readily than others. Those metals 
or substances which conduct or carry heat more readily than others are 
said to be better conductors. These facts also apply to conveyers of elec- 
trical currents. Those which are the best conductors have the least resist- 
ance, and vice versa; those which the most perfectly obstruct the current 
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are those which have the highest resistance. When we find a material or 
substance which is a very positively bad conductor, we call it an insulator. 
Dry air, dry wood, glass, porcelain, resinous gums, etc., these are all insu- 
lators. 

The metals, copper and silver first, are good conductors, while iron, 
having nearly seven times the resistance of either of these, would require 
to be seven times the size of a copper wire to offer the same carrying 
capacity to a current. That is, a copper wire one-seventh of an inch in 
diameter has a carrying capacity about equal to an iron wire approximating 
one inch in diameter. 

If we overload either wire, that is, send more current through it than 
its capacity or size warrants, the flow is obstructed, and a portion of the 
current is converted into heat. 

Heat, then, is a result of resistance in a conductor, and it is to resist- 
ance — to this conversion of electricity into heat and light by resistance — 
to the work of overcoming an obstruction, that we are indebted for the 
electric lights of to-day. 

There are two general divisions of electric lights, known to the trade, 
and to the public as well, as arc and incandescent. 

The first of these is named from its being the result of an electric arc, 
a flame of electricity. [Fig. 1.] 




ARC LAMP. 



This arc is caused by the obstruction which a space of dry air offers to 
the passage of a current. Its carrying capacity is so inferior that the 
resistance transforms the current into light and heat. Two carbons, one 
on either side the arc, are slowly consumed. 
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The incandescent light which, as its name indicates, is not a conflagra- 
tion, but a white glowing heat, is the result, as in the former case, of 
resistance. The little wire-like loop is carbon. The space which the globe 
incloses is nearly enough so to be called a vacuum; the air is virtually 
exhausted, and there being no air— no oxygen—there can be no combustion, 
f Fig. 2.] 




««e connccT'oms 



INCANDLSCdMT LAMP 



Let us first examine an arc light circuit. The method of producing the 
current is virtually the same for both this and the incandescent system — 
the dynamo. This dynamo, or generator, sends a current out to line; it 
comes to an obstruction at a lamp; it jumps the obstruction, passes on to 
the next, and so successively at each lamp, and arrives home much the 
worse for wear. The dynamo is, however, constantly supplying a current, 
and the waste— or conversion rather, for nothing in nature is ever wasted 
— is constantly made good. [Fig. 3.] 



r.d. 5 
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ARC LIGHT circuit 

a OVIMAMO OR GENERATOR 
t> b t* *£c-,LAMP5 thROuGm which TmC 
w.of Runs CON6tCuTivtLV 

Now, understand, this is the condition and performance of the current 
when the line is in proper order and form; that is, when the wire is per- 
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fectly insulated, separated by some one of those poor conductors— air, 
glass, porcelain, etc. — from contact with anything which leads to the ground, 
or some other line. The wire must be complete — a metallic path from the 
generator out through all the lamps and back to the generator. It must be 
of sufficient size to carry the current used without sensibly heating through 
the resistance it offers to the current; that is, it must be large enough. If 
it gets hot it is too small. Every portion of the line must be of sufficient 
capacity. Where the wire enters the lamp, where the ends of wire have 
been put together, at a joint, there must be full carrying capacity to pre- 
vent heating. 

Now, a line in which these conditions are fulfilled perfectly, that is, a 
line which is: first, thoroughly insulated from the earth and from possible 
contacts through which the current may escape, and get back to the gen- 
erator by some cross-cut or short road; and second, which has a wire of 
capacity sufficient to carry the necessary current without heating, such 
an electric light plant is thoroughly and perfectly safe while it remains in 
that condition. 

To enumerate the multitude of faults which may occur in a line to 
render it dangerous, would require much more time than the Association 
would accord the subject. 

The two wires which run from the dynamo are often quite near each 
other for some distance, before they separate to go to line. These should 
not be less than ten or twelve inches apart. The nearer together they are, 
of course the greater the possibility of either getting these crossed, or of 
getting them connected by some conductor. I have known a fireman to 
hang his wet shirt on two wires to dry — a trick which cost him a new shirt. 
The resistance of a wet cloth will develop heat as well as any other resist- 
ance. The wire in this case was insulated, but fire-proof insulation is not 
water-proof, and water-proof insulation is not fire-proof, except where the 
insulation is made so by covering with metal. 

Gas-men, plumbers, carpenters and engineers, while not wilfully mis- 
chievous, often do great harm after a plant is established, by running pipes, 
rods, or other fixtures for pumps, soda fountains, gas, sewerage, water or 
steam, in close proximity to wires. They don't know any better, and they 
cannot be blamed, but must be watched. 

A short time since I found one of these large wires within about a half 
an inch of a gas-pipe. Normally it was safe. The space between the wire 
and the pipe was an excellent place in which to put an iron chisel, screw- 
driver, or hammer. This would be quite natural. A wet towel would 
accomplish much the same result, create a ground connection, or what we 
technically call a ground. 

Wires have sometimes been fastened to the plastered wall by iron 
staples. These may or may not be safe, temporarily, but it is not rare for 
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the lathing in recent structures to be of wire, connected indirectly or 
directly to ground. 

Wires running through damp places, as cellars, basements, etc., unless 
carefully guarded, are liable to form contact through dampness with water 
and gas-pipes, either of which goes to ground. 

Outside wires are full of expedients for getting a plant into trouble. 
Where they cross buildings, if there are other wires, either electrical or 
guy or stay wires, contact with these may mean a heavy loss in a block half 
a mile away. If the wire is a telegraph, telephone, police, or fire wire, its 
capacity for carrying is not equal to that of the electric light wire. If the 
current is deflected from its proper wire to the central office of the com- 
pany whose wire is thus crossed, circumstances alone will decide what 
damage is to be paid for. 

Some three years ago a small loss occurred which may serve to illus- 
trate this phase of danger: 

A temporary line was run from a plant in the same block to furnish 
light for an evening entertainment. The wire was not insulated properly, 
and during the existence of this additional circuit a rain storm wetted the 
surface where the electric light wire rested, and formed a road for the cur- 
rent to a telephone wire. The telephone wire bore the indignity well 
enough until it reached the fine wire cable in the exchange. There it 
would withstand the insult no longer, and it burst into fire. The wire was 
too small to carry the current thrust upon it, and diminished size, as we 
have seen, means increased resistance, and resistance means heat. 

Ordinary water, then, may be made an element for producing fire. 
Why ? Because it is a conductor of electricity, while wood, wool, silk, etc., 
are insulators when dry. Hence, a wet wall, a damp board, even a dish- 
cloth, might, under favorable circumstances, cause a severe loss to an 
insurance company. 

So, too, a wire on the face of a building is liable to come in contact with 
metal cornices, columns, posts, frames, etc., and I consider the long loops of 
wire which lead from the building to an outside lamp, which is suspended 
from a rope, particularly dangerous. 

These hangings are hazardous to both persons and property. The 
pulley rope, by which the lamp is lowered and raised, being no essential 
part of the light proper, is never looked after, as a rule, until the weather 
has perhaps materially reduced its strength, or it has given way. Some 
half a dozen or so of these have fallen in Chicago through the neglect of 
this rope. 

A still worse feature in this form of hanging, is the almost constant cer- 
tainty of grounds where these wires flap against rods, frames, etc., and are 
wrapped up in the awning, which latter may be wet at any time. 

A remedy for this form of danger is found in a hanger manufactured 
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by the Electrical Supply Company, which costs a mere trifle more than a 
plain rod. There is no reason why the underwriters should not demand 
the use of some such expedient as an additional element of safety. 

I have frequently referred to the danger arising from a ground con- 
nection. 

Franklin, among other quaint things, said: " Take care of the pennies 
and the pounds will take care of themselves." 

One penny is but a small amount for either good or evil. 

One ground on a line can do no possible harm; and if we can keep the 
first ground at a proper distance the second will take care of itself. 

I have said that the current which any conductor will carry is propor- 
tioned to its capacity — the same as a water-pipe ; and if we have two con- 
ductors, one twice as large as the other, leading from the same source, one 
of these will carry twice as much as the other. The ratio is in proportion 
to the capacity. [Fig. 4.] 




ARC LIGHT CIRCUIT 

CRBStOANO GROUNDED BV OTHER WiR££> 
rH£THREFLAM*S CC.C. ARC CUTOUT OF ClRCt/iT 

The current from the dynamo starts out on the line, and finds on its 
way a ground connection, say one-quarter of the way round. Three- 
quarters the way round there is a similar ground. In this case, a certain 
amount of current is cut off and goes to earth at each of these points, and 
the lamps in the farther half of the circuit are deprived of just so much 
current energy. The amount which will escape at these two points will be 
in proportion to the carrying capacity. If the grounds are good, they will 
cut out the lamps beyond them entirely. If the line is a better conductor 
than the ground, more current will traverse the wire than waste at the leaks. 
If one of these happened to be a telephone wire, a fire might be the result, 
and if one of them happened to be an underwriter, a funeral might be in 
order. But if either of these occurred and there was no other ground on 
the line, there would be no work for either the Adjuster or the coroner. 

The incandescent circuit—and by circuit we mean .the wires which 
carry a current — must also be kept free from contact with the earth. 

The current used by the incandescent systems is less fierce than that 
used by the arc systems. We say of steam at ninety pounds that its pres- 
sure is greater than at eighty pounds. So of electricity, we have what 
may be understood as high and low pressure. The highest pressure we 
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can create is shown in that which is generated by a frictional machine, and 
comes nearest to that of nature. The lowest pressure is that which we 
accumulate by means of batteries, such as are used in telegraphy. We 
have quantity also, which is but another name for a result of low resistance. 
Now, the incandescent system uses a current of such low pressure that 
it is far more easily controlled and kept in the straight and narrow path 
than its wicked partner, the arc current. The wires, too, are differently 
placed. From either side of the dynamo the two wires are carried paral- 
lel out to the end of the circuit, say the upper floor of the building. 
They are not joined together at that point, but left open. [Fig. 5.] 
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INCANOCSCLNT CIRCUIT 

Now, from a given point on these, say the first floor, a wire is carried 
at right angles from each of the mains down the halls on that floor. Oppo- 
site each room we attach a wire to each of these secondary wires, and run 
them parallel to the end of the room. 

In all this wiring we have made no connection between the ends of 
the wires; all these ends are open. Anywhere we like, governed by cer- 
tain rules depending upon this matter of resistance again, we can put our 
lamps in, like rounds of a ladder. The branches leading into the room 
may be connected together by a dozen lamps, and the current has no way 
to get from one wire to the other, except to go over these little bridges — 
these lamps. 

There are modifications of this method, but they do not affect the 
question from our standpoint. 

You will naturally ask what safeguard there is in a system so placed. 
I answer this: At every point where there is a branch wire— at the junc- 
tion — is placed a safety-strip, which protects the wire from that point to 
the last branch from the dynamo. 

' The action of the safety-strip is this: Being placed in the direct path 
of the current, it carries all which crosses that part of the circuit. Its 
carrying capacity is less than that of the wire, for it is made of a metal of 
higher resistance, and it melts at a lower temperature. If a screw-driver or 
a nail or any conductor is made to connect the two wires leading to the 
two sides of the generator, the resistance is reduced at that point. More 
current crosses at that point than is useful; the soft metal melts and cuts 
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the line in two. A leak from a water-pipe may form such a contact, and, 
before the building would be endangered, the increased flow of current 
would open the line, put out the lights on that branch, and cut off the 
dangerous current. 

The soft, or safety-strip, is graduated for the current it is intended to 
carry. Usually these are numbered for the number of lights they are 
designed to protect. The incandescent plant should not be allowed to run 
without safety-strips, under any circumstances. It is the custom of some 
companies to put the safety-strip in the socket of the lamp. This is on the 
principle of fun for the boys, but death to the frogs. The lamp may be 
saved in case of excess of current, but the building may burn. 

It is all well enough to place the safety -strip in the socket of the lamp, 
but the strip at the junction should not be omitted on any account. 

Care should be taken to see that the wires do not run in such a man- 
ner or through such places as to allow of accumulation of dirt, lint, inflam- 
mable dust, etc. 

I once found, in part of an incandescent circuit, a large accumulation 
of material just such as a rat would select for a nest, in contact with the 
wires; and in an arc light circuit, where the two wires had dropped 
behind a store sign, I found a colony of sparrows. 

Were I asked, point-blank, what faults shall we look for in a plant, I 
should hardly know what to answer, there are so many wrong ways of 
doing. These are so different, hardly occurring twice consecutively, that 
it is a matter of almost utter impossibility to answer such a question 
directly. 

Two questions have been asked relative to the proper placing of a 
dynamo, which I will answer here. 

Outside the question of insulation, a dynamo may be looked upon as 
we would look on any other rapidly revolving machinery. It should be as 
thoroughly insulated as any portion of the line, and must be considered as 
part of the line. It should be placed on a foundation selected and 
arranged so as not to endanger the building by vibration. The fire hazard 
is not increased by the dynamo, when this is properly protected by insula- 
tion. It has been sometimes suggested that an electric light system served 
to fill the air— saturated it, so to speak— with electricity, and thus 
endangered the building. As long as a line is insulated properly, so long 
the current will remain on the wire. With a ground elsewhere on the 
line, a second leak might occur in a damp — very damp — room, through the 
moist air to ground; but with a well-insulated line this could not occur. 
With dry air such a saturation would be impossible. Magnetism is always 
present in a room where a dynamo is, but this force is harmless to persons 
and insured property. It is, however, ruinous to good watches, the steel 
parts of which absorb and retain magnetism. 
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Some other questions, asking specific answers, have been propounded, 
which, without repeating, I will endeavor to elucidate. 

Where a line is of the central plant variety— by which name we desig- 
nate a plant running lights for rentals from sundry parties— the wire is 
often quite long, and consequently exposed to atmospheric electric changes, 
which might possibly overcharge the wire. It is hardly probable that any 
result would occur other than the destruction of the dynamo. For the 
protection of these machines it is well to put in what is termed a lightning 
arrester [Fig. 6], which will carry off the excess of current in case of sur- 
charging of the line from the atmosphere. 




ibMTNiNG ARRESTLR 



There have been many forms of arresters made, but none are thor- 
oughly complete and reliable. The commonest form is made of three 
brass plates, with connections on the two outside ones, to the generator in 
one direction, and to the line in the other. The middle plate is connected 
direct to ground. The saw teeth are, by an electrical law, more competent 
for discharging a current than a plane surface would be. The objections to 
this form are, that a heavy discharge may create an arc, which the normal 
current will afterward maintain, or the teeth may be welded to the ground 
plate by the discharge. These faults are easily remedied, however, by 
stopping the dynamo, and, as the arrester is in the room close to the dyna- 
mo, the trouble is manifested immediately, and readily cured Mr. E. A. 
Sperry is the inventor of one of these arresters, which is claimed to act 
promptly and perfectly, without these objectionable features. 

I have never heard of any injury to person or property from such 
causes, but the placing of such lightning-catchers effectually protects from 
possible discharges of lightning. The current generated by the dynamo 
will not leave the wire, except through a ground. The current which is 
created in nature is on its travels, either from earth to cloud, from cloud 
to earth, or from one cloud to another; so that with all the other routes 
open to it, it is hardly reasonable to expect it to single out a copper wire 
on its way to the heavens or into the ground. 

As a matter of protection to the firemen, on such long circuits, it is not 
a bad idea to require placed at each building or block where the wires 
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enter, a cut-off switch [Fig. 7], which, being turned, completely cuts off 
the current from the locality or single structure; but even this, if wires are 
properly placed, is hardly necessary. 



'O-eiHk0«m« 




CU T-OFF SWITCH. 

The cut-off switch may be of any form which will accomplish the com- 
plete separation of the building to be protected from the line. It differs 
essentially from a cut-put switch. The latter merely puts out the lights, 
but does not separate the building from the generator. 

In the cut shown, the wires come from either Bide of the dynamo to 
the building posts, ad. b t> are brass, and virtually one piece. There 
is a handle of wood, or some other insulator, by which the switch is moved, 
d is another brass strip, e e* are two brass studs, to which the wires run- 
ning into the building are connected. As the switch stands in its normal 
position the current enters at a, passes through b, e, thence through the 
building to 6, d, d, and back to generator. Now, when we push the switch 
over we open the contacts at e and e\ but close the circuit at F, so that the 
eurrent from the dynamo cannot get beyond that point. 

To my mind there is but one sovereign panacea which can cure the ills 
of the electric light business. No plant should be permitted to run until a 
thorough inspection has been made by a competent electrician, with power 
to enforce his suggestions. And I believe it would be money in the treas- 
uries of the fire insurance companies to be at the expense of such inspec- 
tions, dividing this pro rata among the benefited companies, or on some 
modification of such a plan. I have not given the subject thought beyond 
this crude suggestion. 
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In my opinion, no wire for electrical purposes should be allowed above 
ground. While these are permitted to swing in the air, from poles and 
housetops, contact with other wires is almost certain, and where these are 
telephone, telegraph, or other grounded lines, the result, if one such is 
crossed with an electric light wire, might be disastrous. With these in the 
ground the wind and weather can have no effect, and such a thing as a cross 
would be next to an impossibility. 

In conclusion, it seems to me, if I may be allowed to express an opin- 
ion, that the insurance companies are quite the proper parties to urge both 
these points, and they certainly can, if it is deemed expedient, control the 
former. The experience in Chicago is certainly well worth attention and 
consideration. 

Mr. Haskins — 

If there are any questions you wish to ask me, I shall be very glad to 
answer them. 

Mr. C. C. Hine— 

I would like to inquire of Mr. Haskins in regard to accidents to the 
dynamos themselves from short circuits. Suppose, within twenty or thirty 
or fifty feet of the dynamo, the wire should get crossed while the dynamo 
was in motion, what would be the result to the machine itself ? 

Mr. Haskins — 

Crossing the line right through the foundation would put out the lights 
for that night, destroy the dynamo and send it to the maker. 

Mr. Hine : It would destroy the dynamo ? 
Mr. Haskins: Yes. 
Mr. Hine — 

That is what I wanted to get at, because a case of this sort has occurred. 
Claims have been made for dynamos damaged, and the company paid it 
and then canceled the policy, and said they would not insure the risk any 
more. I said, "You ought not to have paid the loss at all. That came 
not from fire or conflagration, but from what the marine underwriters 
would call a 'vice* of the thing itself which was insured." I simply 
wanted to bring out the fact that the short working of wires destroys the 
dynamo. It burns itself up, does it not ? 

Mr. Haskins — 

Yes; it is the same old matter of resistance. You have got more work 
there to do; there is no resistance and your current flows right around, 
very like the running away of a piece of machinery when the balls of the 
governor stick. 
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Mr. Hine : Does that occur very often ? 

Mr. Haskins — 

Repeatedly; and it is the fault of the company itself. I don't know 
its legal term, but the fact exists here. To do a thing of that kind, it only 
requires to throw something across these two wires or drop them both to 
the ground. If by any means they are both grounded like this part of the 
sketch I have shown here (indicating), if that grounding is near enough, 
to the dynamo in both these instances, and there is no resistance outside 
of it to amount to anything, the case is exactly like that you speak of. 
The great idea is the armature is burned up. 

Mr. Hine — 

Burned up by the electricity which itself generates? 

Mr. Haskins : Yes, it injures the dynamo. 
Mr. Geo. C. Newman — 

Have you ever had any experience in regard to fires being started 
from sparks dropped from the arc light? 

Mr. Haskins — 

The danger from that source is very light, because usually where such 
know a light as that is burning there is somebody in sight. The arc'light as a 
rule is not allowed to burn except in the presence of somebody. I don't 
know that I have ever had anything of that kind in the city here. My ex- 
perience in arc lighting and incandescent lighting is confined to Chicago. 

Mr. Newman — 

It is quite general out of the city, in the cities west of here, to leave 
it burning. The stores are closed at 6 or 8 o'clock in the evening, and it is 
generally the custom; in Omaha it is quite customary to leave them 
burning up till midnight. I have in mind one case of danger from that 
source; the sparks droping from the arc light were covered up and closed 
in, and made quite a damage in that direction. I thought, perhaps, you 
might have had some experience of that sort. 

Mr. Haskins — 

I have had none here; no experience of that kind. I don't call to 
mind a single loss of that kind. The proposition has sometimes been 
made, and sometimes it has been carried out; in places where people wish 
to burn their lights over goods that are highly inflammable, we always 
compel them to have a shade, and if it is a particularly risky place, we 
add to that the necessity of a wire netting covering the outside of the 
globe, so in case the globe breaks it shall not fall on the floor and leave the 
light naked. But the loss you speak of occurs from the spark from the 
carbon itself. 
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Mr. Newman : Yes. 

Mr. Haskins — 

These sparks, as a general rule, do not ever reach the floor. They do 
not reach but just outside the lamp, and go out. They are very fine; but 
once in a while the carbon" flakes," as it is called; a chip of it half an inch 
long goes off with a pop, and it may jump over the glass, over the shade, 
and in that case it would be very hot— it is extremely hot— and it might 
make mischief then on a naked floor. 

Mr. Newman — 

My object was to learn if there was any device, that is, a protection, 
against the possibility of the loss of the lamp. 

Mr. Haskins — 

In one case where parties of that kind had a lamp in the city here, I 
directed them to put a wire screen over the top of the globe, for that pur- 
pose. That would be the more likely to drop it back into the globe, than 
go outside; but even that is an awkward thing to handle, because the upper 
carbon goes up and down. The length of the arc here is maintained — 
these two carbons wearing away (the lower one half as fast as the upper) , and 
the arc is maintained there by machinery, which is in this portion of the 
lamp (indicating upper part of lamp). Whenever the arc gets too long, by 
means of this piece of machinery in here the carbon is forced down. In 
some lamps it forces it down, and in some it drops down by gravity. 

Mr. Cornell — 

In a new building which is expected to be lighted by electricity, are 
the wires laid in the walls of the building? 

Mr. Haskins : Yes, they have been. 

Mr. Cornell : Do you consider it safe ? 

Mr. Haskins — 

It depends altogether how they are laid. With proper surfaces they 
are perfectly safe. We have had some wires that were laid (it was not a 
good article of wire) that were perhaps hardly safe; but a good wire plas- 
tered into the wall could do no mischief. It depends very much on the 
plumbing. Wires for such purposes put in in that way, would not be over 
1-16 of an inch in diameter, probably. The running in question, of that 
kind of wire, that kind of cross-section, would do no mischief in a plas- 
tered wall. The reason they don't do it is this: The wire which is used 
for such purposes costs more than the other would come to; and they pre- 
fer to use a cheaper wire, and consequently they break much easier. 
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Mr. Cornell — 

Are you laying wood strips with the wires? 

Mr. Haskins — 

Yes, a wood strip next to the wall, and between that and the outside 
strip the wire. 

Mr. Cornell — 

Coming now to the fire, Professor, with an ordinary fire occuring in 
there with smoke and flame would it produce steam which would dam- 
age it? 

Mr. Haskins : I didn't catch that. 

Mr. Cornell — 

We take a small fire in a store with wire stretched on wood strips 
through there, would the steam as generated, and would the smoke and 
steam ordinarily damage that wire, coated as it is, so as to destroy its con- 
ductivity ? 

Mr. Haskins — 

A plant which had been wetted down, in case of fire would have to be 
over-hauled under any circumstances. 

Mr. Cornell — 

Would it necessarily be destroyed so as to have to be replaced by a 
new wire ? 

Mr. Haskins : Yes, it would. 
Mr. Cornell — 

We had a damage of that kind here in the city, in the store of Mandel 
Brothers, where it was claimed that the plant was entirely ruined through- 
out the building. 

Mr. Haskins — 

Well, it depends how far you went with it. 

Mr. Cornell — 

The claim was not allowed to its full extent, and it was pretty serious. 

Mr. Haskins — 

Only the part that is wet and damaged would require to be overhauled 
— that part of the building, probably, where the fire had been, or to where 
the damage had extended — that has all got to be overhauled, but not 
necessarily the rest of it; wherever the dampness had inflicted damage. 
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Mr. Cornell — 

You think it is absolutely necessary, where wires go through a build- 
ing, there should be a little something to prevent the dampness gathering 
around the wire. 

Mr. Haskins — 

That depends upon circumstances. It depends upon the good sense of 
the inspector — by the builders, if you have not any inspector. 

Mr. Cornell : It is dangerous. 

Mr. Haskins — 

Sometimes, and sometimes not. There are cases where a very careful 
inspection should be made of the building, and others where almost any- 
thing would do, and be perfectly safe. It is a matter of education and 
judgment entirely. 

Mr. Ross — 

Will you please to repeat the part of your lecture about the incandes- 
cent system? 

Mr. Haskins — 

Suppose this to be the dynamo (indicating same on black-board). 
Here is one wire running from it, and from this one we branch, going 
under that wire out to here, and from here to there (indicating the cir- 
cuits), this being what we call the positive, and this the negative pole. 
This will be negative and this will be positive (indicating the positive and 
negative electrodes). The current starts from here and runs up there, 
with the disposition to get back to the dynamo — to the starting point. 
Now, we put in a lamp right here (indicating the first lamp on the circuit). 
That is the only place where the positive and negative are connected. 
The currents which run through all these lines run through them direct. 
It is a breach in the circuit. This is one side of the dynamo, and this is 
the other. At this point, where we break off here and there and go to 
another section of the house (putting lamps on the circuit), and then come 
from there and come out from this point, will be positive, and we put a 
lamp in here. At every one of these points we put in a safety-strip. It 
may be made for ten or fifteen lights. Now, any arrangement by which 
we connect the negative and positive reduces the amount of resistance, 
and sends more current through the line, the result of which is, that this 
little safety -strip, just in here and in there (indicating safety-strips), 
becomes over-heated, melts and cuts the line in two there. Is that plain, 
sir? No incandescent plant should be allowed on that system of wire, 
under any circumstances, anywhere, without soft strips. They are to the 
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incandescent system what the soft plug is to the boiler— too much heat 
melts it out, and saves the explosion. 

Mr. Smith— 

We were given a very able article on the lightning rod by a brother of 
the Professor in Milwaukee. 

I move the thanks of the Association be given to the Professor for his 
address. 

The motion was carried. 

The President — 

This address is published, and is at the stand for any member to secure 
a copy who wants to do so. 

We were called together to-night to listen to these two lectures by non- 
professors, speaking from our standpoint, but, as you perceive, competent 
professors in their own particular fields, and I think we have all been 
repaid for the time we have given to this session. Speaking for myself 
simply as a member and one of you I feel very amply repaid, and I think 
I can say for you all we tender our most hearty thanks for the information 
on these subjects, which has brought about a desire on our part to become 
more thoroughly posted ourselves. If we, Underwriters, were better 
architects and electricians than we are we would be better underwriters. 

On motion the meeting adjourned until 9 a. m. 



SECOND DAY. 

The meeting was called to order at 9:50 a. m. 

Mr. Bliven — 

I would like to move the nomination of a Committee for the examina- 
tion of Directors for the ensuing year. 

The President — 

It is moved that a Committee be now nominated for the purpose of 
nominating for your election a Board of thirteen Directors under our new 
system of business. How many, Major, to be on the Committee ? 

Mr. Bliven : I think five is enough. 
The President — 

A Committee of five to confer and nominate for your consideration a 
directory of thirteen members for your next year's government. 
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The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Moody — 

I move that in the consideration of that five, the Chair be included. 

The motion was seconded. 
The President — 

It is not proper for the Chair to discuss the questions, for the Chair's 
time is occupied. I appreciate the compliment, but I cannot give the 
time. I will be very glad to confer with the Committee of five, however, 
at any time they may call upon me. 

Mr. Moody — 

I have in mind the fact that the Chair is entirely familiar with mem- 
bers, more perhaps than any member on the floor. 

The President — 

I hardly think it is the thing to ask the Chair to settle it. 

Mr. Bliven — 

In every society the Chair is ex-offieio member of all committees. 

The President — 

If you find you need advice, you can come to the Chair for it. 

Mr. Bliven — 

In case the Vice-President was absent and you could not very well 
leave the Chair, by parliamentary usage you will become ex-officio a mem- 
ber of the committee. 

The following were nominated as a Committee : Charles 
E. Bliven, George W. Adams, J. Gano Wright, W. R. Freeman 
and Jacob Peetrey. 

The President — 

At what time, Major Bliven, will your committee be prepared to make 
a report? The election should take place this forenoon, or at least the 
first thing after dinner ; because out from the directory you must elect 
your officers. We are now a legal body, recognized, consisting of thirteen 
directors. They are the governing power, and out of those thirteen you 
will elect your officers ; but the Association will elect the officers, and you 
will simply nominate them in a general way out of the Directors. 

Mr. Bliven — 

I don't know who the committee are, but I will try and get them 
together if you will give me a list. 
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The President — 

The next thing in order is the special reports from committees, one on 
Fire Waste, and one on the memorial of Mr. Chittenden. These are the only 
two that fail to report. They are not present. There is nothing like hav- 
ing people present when you want them. If the Association will indulge 
the Chair in a little sharp comment, I think we had better so introduce a 
a resolution that everybody is to be fined who is not on hand. 

Mr. Bliven — 

Perhaps we can proceed to get along by asking the different committees 
on the State Boards to report. 

The President — 

I was just going to ask the Committee on Fire Waste. 

Mr. Bliven — 

I move that the Secretary be authorized to print the reports of the 
different committees on State Boards if they are not ready to present them 
at the present meeting. 

The President : I will call it up again. 

Is the Committee on Fire Waste prepared to report this morning, Mr. 
Williams, Chairman? 

Mr. Williams here read the report of the Committee. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FIRE WASTE. 

Your committee to whom was referred so much of the President's 
address as relates to Fire Waste beg leave to report, as follows: 

We coincide with the President in his opening paragraph "The rela- 
tion of fire waste to the country's prosperity and the burden it imposes 
upon property owners, as insurants and taxpayers, is not sufficiently con- 
sidered by the people ; nor is proper attention paid to the numerous 
hazards which are factors in the loss record. 

To aid in the proper consideration of the subject of fire waste, or, more 
easily stated, property waste, is the proper thing for us, as fellow citizens, to 
do. We, who are brought in contact with the disease, as healers of those 
immediately attacked, can say to the public that the way to lessen the 
liability of the disease to spread is not to attack the doctors, but to enter 
upon way 8 of prevention. 

Prosperity comes through saving, and not by a redistribution of the 
savings of the few among the unthrifty and careless portion of the same 
community. 
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We, who are following the business of insurance, can somewhat con- 
trol our course and can from experience make a selection and transact our 
business in paying markets or on a paying basis. We can select the place* 
and states that adapt its demands upon the insuring public, so as to leave a 
small margin to the companies engaged in the work of distribution of the 
funds to pay fire losses. 

If states enact laws that say in effect that no mistakes of judgment 
shall be corrected, and that the amount that some shrewd man has induced 
an agent to name in the policy of insurance, shall be paid, irrespective of 
the true value ; then we must collect from the insuring citizen of such 
states a rate that will yield the amount required, and leave to us a margin 
of profit for the trouble in making the distribution. In other words, we 
must raise the rate on business in Wisconsin to such a figure as will reduce 
the present percentage of loss to premiums to a figure that will average 
with the states that have no such law. So, too, with reference to the 
changed relations resulting from high and large buildings, and the crowd- 
ing of large values into one immense risk. If communities permit such 
buildings to be erected, then the community must be taxed a rate sufficient 
to pay the increased loss. 

The property loss by fire of over $100,000,000 per year is a dead loss of 
that much of the savings of the people and not of the insurance com- 
panies. The fact that about sixty per cent, of that sum is insured does 
not lighten the loss to the general public one cent. The loss is a dead loss 
and is gone forever. The men engaged in the insurance business are not 
philanthropists, they are simply business men taking advantage of the 
opportunity that fires give for doing business. We insurance men simply 
gather in from the public the sixty or more millions of dollars and dis- 
tribute it back to the fire losers, reserving to ourselves less than five per 
cent, profit for our trouble. It is a plain business. If then the public wish 
to add a further loss to themselves by reason of taxes, Wisconsin valued 
property laws, or by neglect as to proper building laws, all we have to do 
is to collect a sufficient additional sum from the public to pay the increased 
bill. It is all a simple, plain business calculation, in which the public are 
more interested than we are. We can tell the public though that this is an 
expensive way for them. The insurance men have some opportunities for 
observing how this depletion of the public's capital works and can suggest 
a plan that will assist in lightening its load. 

Let the public insist upon a law that will prevent any person from 
knowingly procuring, or any insurance company from knowingly retaining 
any premium upon any insurance above three-fourths the value of any 
property. The enactment of such a law would bring to pass such further 
laws as would effectually stop all incendiarism and stop the construction of 
faulty buildings. Under the operation of such a law rates would be reduced 
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and the business of insurance could be transacted more cheaply. Every 
citizen would be an inspector of risks and would be interested in good fire 
departments and ample water supply, and probably fifty per cent, of the 
present capital waste would be saved. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ABRAM WILLIAMS, Chairman. 
The President — 

You have heard this report of the Committee on Fire Waste (which, 
by the way, is a very excellent one), and for which the Chair offers the 
gentlemen its thanks. What do you make of the report ? Any comments, 
upon it? 

Mr. Moody : I move for it to take the usual course. 

The President — 

Does that mean that you move it be accepted and published in the 
Proceedings? 

Mr. Moody — 

That paper is one which ought to be in a conspicuous place before the 
public, and I trust the gentlemen of the press will give it a very full 
synopsis. 

The President — 

If the gentlemen of the press are willing to give the space we would 
like them to copy it entire, but we do not want them to mutilate it. Will 
the press respond as to whether they will or not? 

It was stated from the reporters' table that want of space 
prevented the copying of the report in its entirety. 

Mr. Wood (of The Spectator)— 

The Spectator will give that report in full. 

The President: Mr. Eddy. Is he present? 

A Voice: No. 

The President : Is Mr. Peetrey present ? 

A Voice: No. 

The President — 

Gentlemen, having passed the announcement of miscellaneous busi- 
ness on our programme, we next reach the reports from State Boards. We 
presume that there are several reports. 

Mr. Potter — 

I would like to make a motion in regard to this, that it is unnecessary 
to take any positive action, to have these read, and I would move that we 
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dispense with the reading of the reports of State Boards, and have them 
printed with our regular Proceedings. 

The motion was seconded. 
The motion was adopted. 
The President — 

The next paper upon our programme is "The Insurance Contract, Ad- 
justments and Adjusters," by Mr. J. J. Berne, General Adjuster Traders' 
Insurance Company, who is a recognized adjuster of more than twenty- 
, five years' standing, and whom we all know and will be glad to hear from. 

Mr. Berne — 

Gentlemen, before inflicting this collection of old chestnuts upon you, I 
wish to set myself right with certain friends of mine of the insurance press, 
who requested advance copies. I was unable to give them, for the reason 
that the paper was not finished until late Saturday night. I was called off 
somewhat hastily and finished it up in a hurry. During my absence 
the papers were taken from my desk, and I trust therefore that insurance 
journalists will excuse me of any intentional discourtesy, and will allow me 
to proceed without any farther remarks. 

I will say that this paper is somewhat longer than it ought to be, for 
the reason that the insurance contract itself, would justify an even more 
lengthy paper than this, and I have had to put my hand not only on Insur- 
ance Contracts, but also the questions of Adjustments and Adjusters. I 
therefore hope you will bear with me, and excuse the length of the paper. 

THE INSURANCE CONTRACT.— ADJUSTMENTS AND ADJUSTERS. 
Part 1. — The Insurance Contract, 

Underwriters issue a printed sheet, perfect in typography, and fre- 
quently artistic in design and execution, which they are pleased to call a 
policy or contract. 

The policy, or so-called contract, in some respects resembles a mar- 
riage settlement. The lady, for whose protection that document is 
intended, being always, according to eminent legal authority, either kicked 
or kissed out of it. 

The kicking process is generally applied to underwriters. Kissing is 
resorted to in the rare instances where the more vigorous mode fails, but 
one or the other is sure of success. 

The courts treat the policy after the fashion of the old robber baron, 
who placed his victims on an iron bedstead, cutting them off when too 
long, and stretching them if too short for that article of furniture. A 
memorable example of the stretching process may be found in the case of 
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McCluer vs. The Girard Insurance Company (43d Iowa, 349), where the 
enlightened judge of the highest tribunal of that state knew the company 
intended to insure a phaeton wherever it might be, though the so-called 
contract described it as in a barn, and it was burned in a wagon shop, 
without notice to, knowledge of, or payment or tender of any premium for 
the additional hazard, to the insurance company. 

This luminous and conscientious decision encouraged a gentleman to 

sue the Insurance Company for loss ot his daughter's clothing, 

burned in a female seminary, if I remember correctly, at Hillsboro, Ills., 
claiming it to be insured under a policy issued to him on family wearing 
apparel contained in dwelling in Dubuque, Iowa, and I presume the com- 
pany deemed it better to compromise than run the risk of a judgment, 
certain, in view of the decision quoted, to'stretch the policy from Dubuque 
and under the girl's clothes in Hillsboro. 

I must, however, in justice to the eminent tribunal, cite the case of 
Lonqueville vs. Western Assurance Company where, though the company 
was held liable under policy covering wearing apparel in a two-story frame 
dwelling for loss of Mr. L.'s overcoat, dress coat, vest and shirt, damaged 
(how the record does not state) while he was enjoying a sleigh ride. 

It was observed by the Court that the policy did not contem- 
plate the insured may sleep away from the dwelling. The question 
whether Mr. L. was asleep in the sleigh when the fire occurred, probably 
from carelessly placing a lighted pipe or cigar in his overcoat, or mice 
gnawing matches in his vest pocket, does not appear in defense, but for 
the present, at least, sleep seems to be the Iowa insurance line ; somewhat 
indefinite and misty, but on the whole a gratifying evidence of a growing 
disposition to give even insurance companies some recognition. The Court 
might with advantage imitate the London barber refusing to shave a coal- 
heaver, who pleaded that he saw him shave a dustman, on the ground that 
the line must be drawn somewhere, and the dustman was the line. Any 
one can understand that ; but where is the sleep line and who is to 
decide it ? 

And now let us be thankful for small mercies and exclaim with honest 
Sancho Panza, " Blessed is the man who invented sleep!" 

In Holbrook vs. St. P. F. & M. Ins. Co. (25 Minn., 229), under policy 
insuring mules contained in a certain barn, the company was held liable 
for loss of animals burned in a shed at a considerable distance from the 
barn. "The mules," observed the Court, " were used in cultivating a 
particular farm and the policy covered them while so used." 

In Minnesota it seems the courts enable a mule to kick after his death. 

The bad example of McCluer vs. Girard Ins. Co. was eagerly followed 

by Rhode Island in Lyon vs. Prov. Wash. Ins. Co. (Ins. L. J., vol. 10, page 

724), where household furniture was removed to another house without 
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notice to the company ; the Court remarking " had the defendants the 
right to suppose that the plaintiff understood that she was binding herself 
to keep the property there?" The logic is conclusive and the deduction 
inevitable. 

Kentucky adopts the same legal conclusion and the heresy bids fair to 
spread until it becomes settled doctrine. 

In Hewitt vs. Watertown Ins. Co. (Iowa S. C, 10 Ins. L. J., 375), it was 
held that a policy covering grain included 150 bushels unthreshed flax. 
4t It may be," quoth the Court, " that while it may be doubtful as a matter 
of abstract law whether or not in all cases flax seed is grain, here the inten- 
tion of the parties was to include the flax." There is no doubt, you ob- 
serve, where an insurance company is concerned. 

The judiciary seems somewhat erratic, and faith in the Iowa courts was 
badly shaken in Hanna vs. Royal Canadian Ins. Co. (L. J., vol. 9, p. 527). 
Stock of pumps, lightning rods, wagons and pump tools, insured, contained 
in the one story frame building north side of Public Square, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, was removed without consent to another frame building. Assured, 
relying on previous decisions, ignored the following clause in the policy : 

" In case of loss assured shall further state on oath in his proofs of loss 
that all the merchandise and personal property for which claim is made 
was at the time of fire contained in the building or premises described in 
the said policy." 

And this was held a plain stipulation that the property should not be 
removed. 

An example of another nature is found in Waldeck vs. Springfield Ins. 
Co. (Ins. L. J., vol. 10, p. 930, S. C. Wis.), where assured made proofs, stat- 
ing under oath the loss was caused by the explosion of a steamboiler, but 
finding policy exempted loss from that cause denied his sworn statement 
and testified the loss did not arise from explosion. The court permitted 
the correction, gravely calling it an honest mistake. 

The state legislatures take a hand in stretching and cutting, extending 
the time of limitation and excluding the magistrate's certificate in Indiana, 
altering the claim from the damage sustained, to the amount named in the 
policy, in Wisconsin, Ohio and other states, notably New Hampshire, and 
changing or extending such clauses as they see proper in Maine and other 
states. 

The Wisconsin statute constituting any one who procures a policy for 
another, Agent of the Underwriter, and his knowledge, the Underwriter's, 
is perhaps the vilest piece of modern insurance legislation and far worse than 
the valued policy law on which so much is said. I know an instance where a 
party insured with three companies through a broker, who filled up the 
-application and so obtained the policies. Fire occurred and the applica- 
tion proved false in vital points. Assured fell back on the statute, saying 
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"I told the broker." Mr. Broker so admitted, and, further, that he did 
not inform the agent ; bat there was no remedy for the two companies 
who had entered the state — they had to pay ; the other fortunately had 
not and escaped the swindle. 

It may be asked " Why did not the Agent examine the property before 
insuring it?" The curious may hear the answer in the first paragraph, 
second part of this paper. 

Massachusetts has long since dictated the form of policy permitted in 
that state. New York, with rare generosity, has demanded of the Under- 
writers an agreed form that all shall adopt, and it is but a question of time 
when all insurance policies will be the legislative form. 

The U. S. S. C. thus disposes of the application made warranty and 
part of the policy: 

11 We find no language which by a fair construction was notice to as- 
sured that in answering questions he was assuming, or was expected to 
assume, the strict obligation which the law attaches to a warranty. It was 
a covenant of good faith on the part of assured ; nothing more. 

First National Bank vs. Hartford Fire Ins. Co., Oct. Term, 1877. 

The business is, however, elastic enough to bear these burdens. We 
accommodate ourselves to the dictum of courts and edicts of the legisla- 
tures. And all this might be borne. It is a question of additional prem- 
ium; but the grave trouble is the doctrine of parol waiver of the so-called 
contract. Its very provision may be waived by any Agent through stu- 
pidity or design. 

It is well settled that the power of Agent is plenary, not only as to the 
terms and conditions of the contract, but to make endorsements contrary 
to its general provisions, and that in general his knowledge is the knowl- 
edge of the insurer, but that he may waive by parol any of the conditions 
of the policy before, and, many authorities hold, some after a loss. Further, 
that his acts may amount to a waiver, and this doctrine is stretched to a 
dangerous extent. 

" It is difficult," observes the Court, in 26 Iowa, 9, " to conceive of an 
act in the prosecution of the business of insurance which the officers of 
the company can do that cannot be done by the Agent." 

And in 27 Wis., 690: 

"The strong tendency and decided weight of all modern authority is 
that Agents may waive any of the written or printed conditions of the 
policy and bind the company by such waiver." 

It is but waste time to cite authorities on the admitted power of Agent 
to waive by parol, and if the evil ceased there, that is, if the Agent 
actually waived the conditions of the policy, either carelessly or by design, 
the insurer could to some extent protect himself ; but under our generally 
mixed system of law and equity parol evidence (that is, the mere word of 
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assured) is admitted to vary, enlarge and modify the policy; conversation* 
during negotiation, or what passed at the time of effecting the insurance, 
are freely admitted, and subsequent admissions invented by the party 
in interest to suit the case, conclusive testimony; constituting in our courts 
what Lord Thurlow defines "evidence strong and irrefragable;" Chan- 
cellor Kent, "the strongest proof possible;" and Lord Hard wick, " the 
strongest possible evidence," as absolutely necessary to warrant the altera- 
tion of a written contract. 

In a word, the situation is reversed and the underwriter must produce 
evidence in the language of Mr. Justice Story " clear, positive and over- 
whelming " to overcome the unsupported statement of assured. 

Was additional insurance not permitted? " I told your Agent." Was 
the dwelling changed to a cooper shop? "Your agent said it was all 
right. ' ' The manufacturing establishment runs at night without permission . 
" Your Agent promised to endorse it on his register." The dwelling, vacant 
for months, is fired by tramps, to the joy of the insured owner. " The 
Agent said he would find out and let me know the additional premium." 
Gunpowder and benzine are kept, and the place is lighted by gasoline. 
"Your Agent, when making the survey, said he guessed the company 
would not object." 

The property is encumbered. "Your Agent knew it." The title 
proves but a tax deed or leasehold. " I told your Agent I had only a tax 
title or lease." 

But why go through the dreary detail when the testimony is made to 
suit the circumstances and the courts encourage this hideous lying. 

Some of my hearers remember when a warranty was a stipulation, on 
the literal truth and fulfillment of which the entire contract depended. 
New Hampshire, I think, among its other heresies changed this by special 
statute ; but the easier mode of swearing out of it meets general approval 
and we cannot but admire its beautiful simplicity. Claimant has but to 
hold up his right hand, call God to witnese he will tell the truth, come out 
boldly with the lie and flank the warranty. 

The Agent, when placed on the stand, usually testifies, "I do not 

remember that Mr. told me," and his demeanor is frequently anything 

but in his favor. I must admit, were I a juror, his general sheepish look 
and hesitating manner would prejudice me. Assured swears boldly " I 
told the agent and he said all right," and it was at such a place, on a cer- 
tain day. Assured is always positive; Agent generally vacillating. 

But there are many honorable insurance agents who testify the straight 
truth and that against all pressure, and, it may be added, against their 
pecuniary interests. But it does no good. The bare word of assured is 
enough to beat the contract and the testimony. 

Let me give a recent glaring illustration. The names and circumstances- 
are at the service of any inquirer. 
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" Defense : Other insurance without permission. 
" Assured testified: I informed Agent that I had secured policy in the 
Insurance Company. I met him as he was coming out of his office 



and told him. He said it was all right, he knew I had been solicited to- 
take a policy by that company some time since. 

" Agent called. Mr. did not so inform me. I had no knowledge 

of that policy being issued until after the fire. 

" Cross Examination. I am certain he did not meet me on the stair 
coming out of the office and tell me he had this policy, or that he told mo 
so anywhere else. The first I knew of the policy was after the fire and I 
told him then he should have notified me and had consent on the policy 
of the Company. 

" Mr. , you have many business matters to attend and a good deal 

on your mind. Might it not slip your memory that the notice was given 
as stated ? 

"Ans. No, sir. I would not forget so important a matter. It would 
have received immediate attention and noted on register.' ' 

I may add the Agent's reputation is the very best, his testimony given 
clearly and without hesitation, and his manner convincing. 

Evidence of assured was in peculiar language and attracted attention 
of defendant's counsel from its similarity to that in two cases reported in 
S, C. The reports were sent for and assured recalled. 



" Q. Did your counsel call your attention to the cases of &- 



vs. S. C. reports? Did you read them and familiarize yourself with 

the evidence and decisions before coming into court ? 

" Ans. He showed me these cases, I read them over several times and 
again just before coming in,to court." 

Under instruction from the Court the jury found there was a waiver 
and verdict for plaintiff. 

So much for what the Underwriter is pleased to call a contract. 

Conditions that nothing but a distinct specific agreement clearly ex- 
pressed and endorsed on the policy shall be construed as a waiver of it& 
terms, and that Agent has no authority to waive, modify or strike from 
the policy any of its terms and conditions are coolly brushed aside, the 
Courts holding the very agreement not to waive, except expressed in 
writing on the policy, may be waived by parol, or, in plain English, it was 
waived if assured says so. Let us hear the Court, and that in a case of 
pretty tough swearing. 

" The validity of contracts must be determined by law, and not by 
stipulation between the parties; and, although parties may agree that a 
contract which they have voluntarily reduced to writing shall not bo 
altered or modified, unless the agreement for such alteration or modifica- 
tion be reduced to writing, yet a subsequent agreement, by parol, to alter 
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or modify, will be as valid as if no such stipulation had been in the orig- 
inal memorial of such written contract." — Home Ins. Co. vs. Gaddis, Ky., 
C. A. Ins. L. /., Vol. 10, page 777. 

All this being interpreted means: We will accept the testimony of 
assured, and treat the contract, except the promise to pay, as so much 
waste paper. 

Like all here, I have had some experience of the shocking and rap- 
idly growing disregard of truth or honor in insurance claims, and to some 
-extent, rather expect it. I must own, however, that the horrible perjury 
of two young men in an insurance case tried in January last, at Carroll, 
Iowa, awoke my old-fashioned Methodist ideas, and I endorsed the Uni- 
versalist minister who went to the war as chaplain, and, returning on fur- 
lough, preached a hell-fire sermon to his old congregation; and, being 
reproached for his departure from Unive realism, replied: " Well, breth- 
ren, since I have been in the army, I have become convinced that hell is 
a military necessity.' ' 

I moralized in that old frame court house, while the young men lied 
so outrageously that even the jury couldn't stand it, and gave us a verdict. 
If fire insurance demoralizes the country in this fashion, the system should 
be changed, or legislated out of existence. 

The evil might, perhaps, be cured by special acts of the legislatures. 
These, I persume, could be obtained in the usual way, by proper effort of 
the requisite weight and fineness. I am neither clear on this head, nor, 
were I so, am I quite sure I should advocate it. Such acts, if constitu- 
tional, are worth 5% of the paid-up insurance capital, and would probably 
cost that much. I leave the question to the fraternity, merely remarking 
that it is at least fully entitled to their serious consideration as the fixing 
of rates or selection of the Compact Managers. 

It may be urged, all contracts are subject to admission of parol evi- 
dence, and the insurance contract cannot be an exception; but evidence 
wholly inadmissible in other written contracts is admitted, with fatal effect, 
in insurance cases. Neither can insurers protect themselves against hard 
swearing, as did the gentleman sued in London, by a firm of which he 
never heard, for goods which he did not buy. 

He handed the summons to his lawyer, and was rather astonished 
when advised to pay. " Pay," roared he, "for goods I never had, to a 
firm of which I never heard ! " "Better do it," said the lawyer, "and 
save the costs." " Never ! " said our indignant friend. 

" Well," said the lawyer, " leave the matter, and I will hand it to 
another lawyer who knows how to take care of such cases. I shall give 
him no instructions or ask any questions, but you must keep away from 
the court. Call and see me the day after the case is tried." 

Our friend called, and was informed the plaintiffs were beaten. " Of 
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•course they were," he replied. " I never had the goods." " Well," said 
the lawyer, "that was not mentioned in the trial. They produced a 
man who swore he sold you the goods, and another who swore he deliv- 
ered them to you. We produced two who swore they saw you pay for 
them. They were not prepared for that, and we beat 'em." 

This was fighting the devil with fire. I neither advocate or condemn 
dt, but we insurance men cannot defeat rascally claims in that fashion. 
On the whole, I am by no means clear that we have any contract. It is 
well, however, to keep up the form. 

Part 2. — Adjustments and Adjusters. 

The radical difference of opinion in the Underwriting Triumvirate on 
the meaning of the word insurance — the Underwriter interpreting it 
indemnity; the Agent, commission; and assured, the face of his policy — is 
the foundation of the Adjuster's trouble. The text-books, without excep- 
tion, maintain that insurance means indemnity. The courts concur, but 
rather as an abstract theory; plausible enough, but too antiquated for mod- 
ern jurisprudence. The Agent and assured, like all who stick steadily to 
one idea, by sheer persistence generally make it felt, if not acknowledged, 
that their's is the true interpretation. 

In theory, adjustment of loss is a settlement of account showing 
amount, if any, due under the contract. Practically, it is too often a sur- 
render of right and contract, and a mere question of expediency, policy 
or prudence; and, while insurance is carried on as at present, little else 
can be expected. Assured is coaxed and entreated by Agent to accept a 
policy; indulged with long credit, and the premium often traded out at his 
store. Insurance is taken, not with a certain company, for its solvency, 
honor or experience, but from Mr. X., Agent, member of the church, 
lodge or base-ball club affected by assured. And Mr. X., who usually 
becomes counsel for assured, in event of loss, proves a troublesome factor 
in the settlement. 

The Adjuster is always at a disadvantage. The property is gone, and 
assured alone knows its defects; hence, the home-ruler, who rams paving 
stones on the public street, can beat the best of us. A building burned is 
rarely stated to be other than the very best. Paint fresh, roof perfect, 
shingles " Star A," plastering under special inspection, flooring smoothed 
one side and overlaid with four inch selected hardwood, twelve inch base- 
boards, with two inch moulding top and bottom, and new paper, good 
enough— judging by its alleged cost— for use in the Treasury Department 
as silver certificates. Not a word of the windows patched with old hats, 
the fallen squares of plastering, paint scratched and doors kicked down by 
fractious children, banisters utilized by the boys for hockey sticks, or the 
kitchen door burst in by dad, when delayed at the lodge. 
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The usual blanket form for contents of dwellings would appear broad 
enough, but the very latest improvement is the addition of the words- 
" Watches and jewelry in use," reminding me of a very homely proverb, 
unnecessary to repeat, but alluding to rubbing something in. Aside, how- 
ever, from these valuables, Adjusters find that worn-out ingrain carpets 
appear as new brussels. Chromos, valuable, perhaps, for prize soap pack- 
ages, come out as oil paintings. What becomes of the chicken feathers ia 
a standing puzzle, the pillows being always of the best goose variety. 

Mr. Halle, I am informed, once found some, though assured claimed 
not merely goose feathers, but from "te neck of te coose," and cost 
two dollars a pound, but then " his wife teceivet him, and vot could a 
man do?" 

Old shoes show there is nothing like leather; discarded hats and hoop- 
skirts again cover top and bottom ; gloves, handkerchiefs and hosiery, with 
holes like the meshes of a cod-seine, are all new; chemises and— oh-no- 
we-never-mention-'ems, trimmed with six inch embroidery, its cost per 
yard equaling or exceeding the weekly earnings of pater familias. Tho 
lady's old alpacas increase in value in proportion to their antiquity, and 
she owns silk dresses, skirts and bonnets enough to stock a second-hand 
store. Father's old coats and pants come to the front, and the Scripture i* 
fulfilled, for "Old things have passed away, and behold all things are 
become new." 

Philosophers inform us that mental as well as bodily powers are 
developed and enlarged by constant exertion. A curious illustration of 
this is found in the case of the saloon-keeper, who keeps no books, but 
develops a remarkable memory, remembering the empty whisky barrel 
contained twenty -seven gallons of old bourbon. 

It is said that Owen Glendower, a celebrated wizard of oil, boasted to 
a brother Welshman, " I can call spirits from the vasty deep." "Aye," 
but will they come ? " asked the unbeliever, and the wizard was stumped. 
Had Owen been a saloon-keeper, he could not have only called the spirits, 
but made them come; or, better still, have got the money for them. 

Have you, 0, my suffering brother, tackled a loss on a country store? 
Fire about 2 o'clock a; m.; credit sales-book and an old ledger saved; all 
other books, invoices and inventory burned. Mr. Jones howling over his 
loss — never had so nice a stock of goods, or better prospects, and is utterly 
ruined. Insurance won't pay half the damage; hands in his memorized 
statement. Agent knows him; knows he had all the goods claimed. 
Smith, Brown and Robinson waiting to see what the company will do, 
before taking policies. If Jones is satisfied, will insure; if not satisfied,, 
will hurt his, the Agent's, business. Country yahoos follow you around — 
it is an event in the dull monotony of their lives. They listen to all you 
say; watch you at the table, in the office, on the stairs. Want to know all 
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•about it; why you don't pay, and every man of them aches to be a juror. 
You who have been there, know that the chances are that Jones transfers 
his policy to his father-in-law; you are garnisheed by a dozen creditors! 
and elected for an unsatisfactory settlement or a triangular law suit, fought 
over your head and at the company's expense. 

Though a portion of insurance claims are tinctured with deceit and a 
disposition to make money out of the misfortune, I by no means wish to be 
understood that all are of that nature. I have found instances of honor 
and good faith, and those in some cases amongst a people who bear the 
reputation of the very sharpest traders. It does not follow that assured is 
dishonest because he claims more than the Adjuster thinks, or may even 
know, than is right. Men naturally attach a higher value to their own 
property, The manufacturer uses old machinery which answers his pur- 
pose; he considers it equal to new, and that is his view of indemnity. 

You once admire your wife's taste in a certain silk dress. The dear 
soul is flattered, and if that dress is lost it takes a good bit of insurance 
money to console her. The merchant thinks he is the sharpest buyer and 
his goods the best assortment in the village; and all, in whatever station of 
life, are in this respect but human and have the best opinion of themselves 
and their belongings, Put yourselves in their places and you will excuse, 
though not admit, many an over-charge. You are but human and have all 
humanity's failings. 

The red-headed baby, in your eyes the dearest, sweetest morsel of 

humanity, is d d by your neighbor as a squalling nuisance; and the 

jingling piano, to you a veritable Steinway , acute torture to his musical ear. 
You rejoice in the barking of your own cur and pour vials of wrath on the 
head of the stray canine under your chamber window. Your chairs are 
the easiest, beds the softest and table ware perfection; but your precious 
household belongings so carefully packed for the annual May-day removal 
are unkindly criticized by the lady over the way, and classed as a lot of old 
rubbish by the families of the new locality. And the picture by the country 
artist, a safe subject of worship by the most orthodox, for His not " the like- 
ness of anything in the heavens above, nor in the earth beneath, or in the 
waters under the earth," a gem to you and valued at fifty dollars, might, 
provided the purchaser was very drunk, bring fifty centsat auction. 

Your dwelling is burned ; to us a bare question of money, to you its 
every timber some toil endured or comfort or luxury forgone; no mere col- 
lection of inert material, it was a living sentient thing; its very inconven- 
iences precious, its every nook hallowed by the hopes and fears, toils, cares 
and joys of your best years. There your children were born and the floor 
resounded to the music of little feet. 

There your trials were lightened, and with home to sustain, how pati- 
• ently you bore your daily toil ; it was for the dear ones ever in your heart 
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you sang for very joy at the bench, and at the desk; their loved faces were 
photographed on the dull figures. No toil too heavy for the little children 
waiting for father; and as they ran to meet you the poor place was glorified, 
the griefs and the mercies, the sorrows and the blessing of the past were 
there; it was peace, rest, love, happiness — it was home. 

Be patient, brethren; be kind, sympathetic if you will, but remember 
insurance is purely mercenary. Sentiment has no market value and is not 
covered by your policy. 

In case of loss I think it well that the Adjuster should first look over the 
ground, familiarize himself with the scene of the fire, quietly ascertain 
all the facts, find the limit of his liability, the whole amount of insurance, 
and wording of all policies. Express no opinion and say little as possible, 
leaving the other side to do all the talking. The good old maxim " least 
said soonest mended" fits his case and should be indelibly fixed on his- 
memory. Conversation in the presence of others than assured should be 
declined. Silence will generally drive off the cheekiest country loafer. 

Above all he should be guarded with the Agent. His idea of insurance 
is commission, and he is usually on the side of assured. Outsiders 
often volunteer information or opinions, and should receive a courteous 
hearing. A few grains of wheat sometimes turn up amongst the chaff. 
Prejudice should have no place in his mind, and when fully ready, and not 
until then, the case may proceed and the company's rights firmly, but 
kindly preserved. And throughout the negotiation I would again recom- 
mend mental repetition of the old maxim : " Least said soonest mended." 

Discussion of loss in process of adjustment should be carefully avoided 
in hotel offices, or at the table. You do not know who may be interested 
in the case, or what damage may result from unguarded remarks. 

Adjuster should be sure of his ground and never assume any position 
he cannot.maintain, and diligent study of insurance law will warn him to 
keep his company away from the courts; and, as a rule, losses should be 
settled on the first visit. Better give way to some extent so as to get the 
matter off your books. It- will generally save money. 

Mere technical violations of the policy should be brushed aside in 
honest losses, where the violation does not affect the risk. Assured may, 
for instance, have other insurance not permitted. The fire is not on his 
premises, or, being so, is the clear result of accident, and the total insur- 
ance below the value. Or, a prohibited article may have been introduced, 
but in no manner caused the fire or increased the damage. Refusal to pay, 
in such cases, is anything but honorable, and, I am glad to say, is not the 
part of respectable underwriters. Avoid any semblance of meanness or 
disposition to quarrel over trifles. It rasps your man, and he turns the 
rough side to you. I once had a loss, and the Adjuster (?) (heaven save 
the mark), disputed my estimate of fifty cents damage for a good sized 
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hole burned in a new blanket, informing me I could patch it with a piece 
cut from a corner, and it would be good as new. I invoked a left-handed 
blessing on him and the company (in which last I was anything but just to. 
a liberal and honorable concern). It does not pay to quarrel over trifles. 
An old underwriter aptly remarks: "In every instance where circum- 
stances appear fair, open and unsuspicious, insurers ought always to give 
them the advantage regarding small matters. Settle and pay every just 
claim rightly, freely, generously, without which— no more than good faith 
and honor on the part of the assured — their mutual interest or safety can- 
not be preserved." 

Much is said on incendiarism, or, more properly speaking, arson; and, 
when origin of the fire is unknown or obscure, there is some disposition 
to attribute it to this cause. And, while arson is, unfortunately, too fre- 
quent, I do not think it nearly so prevalent as supposed. Published 
reports are wild in this respect. 

Companies' statements to the Committee on Incendiarism and Arson, 
Second Meeting National Board, alleged from this cause: 66%, 1; 50%, 1; 
40%, 1; 37%, 2; 33%, 3; 25%, 3; 12}%, 1; and a new company, not quite a 
year old, was most unfortunate, reporting 95% of all losses due to arson. 

I am acquainted with the fire marshal of a prominent city, who divides 
losses from unknown causes into three parts, reporting a proportion, 
unknown; another, children playing with matches, and the other, arson. 
The crime is easily committed and rarely detected in this world, and when 
the gentleman goes down below, he is refused admittance; informed there 
is room for only one head devil, and advised to buy a stock of brimstone- 
and a few matches and start for himself. 

More than the ordinary share of patience and good temper is demanded 
of the Adjuster. He is urged by Agent to pay; assured, thrown out of 
business, is all on edge, and craftily gets the public on his side by assuring 
the people that he will put up a good brick to replace the burned frame 
building. No matter what the circumstances of the fire, that settles all in, 
his favor. It will improve the town, and nothing is talked of but Mr. A.'a 
new building, and why the insurance money is not paid. The company 
wants the case settled — other losses are waiting. Perhaps a Special or two. 
are on the loss, and you find one of them, to curry favor with the Agent, 
and capture a risk, retails all your proceedings, with the information that 
he would pay, but Mr. Blank prevents the settlement. Disgusted at the 
treachery, you find the odds too heavy, and give in against your better 
judgment. Be good natured over it, but spot that Special for future use. 

In addition to the rare gifts of uniform patience and good temper, he 
should be a good judge of human nature. He deals with all classes, and 
under unusual circumstances. One claimant, stupified over his loss, is. 
unable to give any information; be kind to him. Another, sharp and, 
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unscrupulous; be close as wax with him. The bull-dog, who thinks you 
have no rights, and acts accordingly; snub him — that's what he wants. 
The Milesian, who brings the jack-leg lawyer, knowing just enough to be 
troublesome; be dignified there. The plausible gentleman, who says all 
he wants is what is fair, and tells you about his honor; watch that fellow; 
he is the worst of the lot, and you will need all your wits before you get 
through. The church loss, where rascality, in the name of the Lord, is 
plain enough to sicken you of church-going for the rest of your life; tem- 
porize there, and get out of the scrape the best way you can. And that 
rara avis, the honest claimant, put him on his honor; let him alone, and 
thank God that mankind is not utterly fallen. 

And, when to patience, good temper and human nature, you add gen- 
eral knowledge in value of merchandise, machinery and buildings; can 
estimate loss on dry goods and drugs, silks and naval stores, jewelry and 
" sheap clodings," millinery and pig iron, engines, surgical instruments, 
pictures and second-hand stoves— to say nothing of saw-mills, elevators, 
pork houses, cotton mills, distilleries and such trifles — you think here is an 
Adjuster. 

But with good temper, proof against all assaults; patience rivalling the 
man of Uz, Sam Slick's knowledge of human nature, the dry goods skill of 
•a Stewart, the keenness of a Hebrew, or the mathematical ability of a 
lightning calculator; without an abiding sense of justice in your heart, and 
pride in your profession, you are a failure. 

A good adjustment means satisfaction to the claimant, the Agent, the 
company, and, above all, to yourself. It is difficult, but not impossible, 
and all your patience, courtesy and skill will be well rewarded by that 
desirable result of your labors. 

Be kind, patient, just; bear with the failings of humanity, and remem- 
ber you disburse 50% of the premium. Pay none of the company's money 
without good reason, and then pay cheerfully. Avoid the semblance of 
meanness. Keep cool, and don't forget the good old axiom, " Least Baid, 
soonest mended." 

Mr. Smith : Are questions in order this morning ? 
The President — 

Yes, sir; but not addressing them to the Chair. 
Mr. Smith : I want to ask a question of Mr. Berne. 
Mr. Berne : Mr. Berne will respond. 
Mr. Smith— 

I wanted to know whether he had any of that particular kind of church 
frauds. 
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Mr. Berne — 
Yes, one that will last me for five years. 
Mr. Smith : Have you any Methodist left ? 
Mr. Berne — 
No, sir; fortunately there are no Methodists there. 

The President — 

I know you have been entertained very satisfactorily by the unique 
paper read to you by your friend, and I hope you will give it some expres- 
sion of your satisfaction. If we cannot have discussions upon these 
papers, what are they for ? In this body it has been said time and again, 
there is too much paper and no talking. You have had something put 
before you that will excite your intellects, and cannot you say something 
on this question of adjusting losses. Discussions are in order; a vote of 
thanks is in order, or comments, or anything, to prove you appreciate 
what a man has done. 

Mr. Moody — 

The difficulty with papers of this kind, is that they are so complete in 
themselves that they leave no room for discussion. I would move a vote 
of thanks. 

Mr. Bennett — 

The paper is just exactly the thing we expected to hear, but since he 
has come to Chicago, he has grown. 

The President — 

So does everything else. If you would come here you would grow too, 
old as you are — old, if not good. 

Mr. C. C. Hine— 

I want to say Mr. Chairman, I wish to bear testimony, as a good Meth- 
odist (that is a good Methodist phrase, I believe, Bro. Berne), to the accu- 
racy of the exhortation given to hold your horses — that was not just the 
way in which he put it, but keep your temper and be cool. A good many 
years ago when I was in the employ of the gentlemen on my riyht who 
has last spoken, I had an adjustment which promised to be a very difficult 
one. It was for a citizen of Sandusky. It was on a house and barn and the 
wearing apparel. We got along very nicely until we reached the wear- 
ing apparel of his mother-in-law. We reached it very early in the 
session. I said; *' This policy is issued to you, sir. It is upon your prop- 
erty. We certainly cannot pay for the apparel of your mother-in-law.' ' 
He insisted that his mother-in-law was a member of his family, supported 
by him, and her wearing apparel should be included. I simply said: 
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" Very well, it is a simple question of legal liability. You go with me to 
any lawyer of your selection, a gentlemen, not a pettifogger, and I will 
abide by his decision." He said: "All right," and we went to Judge 
Somebody— I have forgotten whom. He heard us both, and he said to 
me: " Your story is ingenious, but I don't think it is good law. I decide 
you have got to pay for it." I said: "All right," and I paid it in full. From 
that moment on I had the balance of the adjustment in my own hands. 
" He has treated me squarely and fairly and right, and I shall have it fair 
and square and right all the way through " said the man. 

I advocate the oil-and feather plan of making adjustments wherever 
you can get it in, and Bro. Berne's exhortation in his motion is a very good 
one, and I therefore second it. 

The President — 

It is moved and seconded that a vote of thanks be tenderd Mr. Berne 
for his unique and admirable address. 

Motion adopted. 

The President — 

The next thing on the programme is the discussion naturally following 
this subject: " The Insurance Contract, printed and written — Can Either 
be improved? " This discussion will be opened by a gentleman of large 
experience, both as a Local Agent and Special Agent, Mr. C. H. Case. 

Mr. Case — 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Northwest: This discussion 
does not permit of the writing of a paper. If it did I might give you 
something possibly that would be of interest. But you have selected the 
most doubtful subject that you possibly could have selected on which to 
make an off-hand speech. I suppose the object first is to give you an 
example of tumbling down, and bad grammer, etc., that you may be en- 
couraged to do something better, and speak after me upon this discussion. 
But, sir, I have a good many hopes that I shall make a decent speech any- 
way. I have sometimes been situated, as I am this morning— plenty of 
reporters before me who would get an elegant speech for me, and that is 
my main dependence this morning, sir; and I hope they will do their duty. 

The subject-matter indicated for discussion is "The Insurance Contract, 
printed and written — Can Either be Improved?" I shall speak only 
upon the printed portion, and then only in a limited way, for I shall not 
cover the subject by a long way. I will only indicate a few principles that 
perhaps will be of interest to you as illustrating some old things you learned 
twenty years ago when you entered the business; and if I fail to make 
them clear, you will say as you usually do when the other fellow has the 
loss and you don't, " I told you so." 
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So we don't expect great things. The contract, the ideal policy, I do 
not undertake to point out. Of course not; I could not. Insurance, de- 
fined, means insure— the word "sure," "save," "secure," " secure without 
care." That is, we undertake to make a man secure and safe, under cer- 
tain contingencies, against the destruction of his property by fire. That 
is the first idea perhaps of the contract; making him safe under certain 
conditions from loss by fire to a certain extent. And that is indemnity; 
nothing else. Indemnify the man; indemnify the man against loss by fire, 
under certain circumstances. Not indemnify his mother-in-law or any of 
the outside relations, but the man himself; and this involves first, the 
personality of the contract. The contract is a personal one. It is between 
Mr. Peetrey and myself or Mr. Hine and myself; I represent the com- 
pany; that is, I am the company; and we get together and make an agree- 
ment — our minds meet upon a certain contract which involves obligation 
on my side as the company, and on the side of Mr. Peetrey to perform his 
duty. It is a mutual covenant based upon certain things which I shall do; 
certain things that he shall do and certain things that he shall not do, also. 
It means contracting between two persons, and therefore it follows that I 
cannot make a contract with goods; I cannot make a contract with horned 
cattle or with merchandise, or with a mill, because the mind of the mill 
and my mind will not coincide. It will not come to me. And therefore I 
do not insure the mill. I insure the man. Now be careful about that; 
what that means. All such expressions of insuring this property, and the 
" property hereby insured " is false. It should never be in any policy. 
We never undertake to insure property ; we undertake to make the man 
sure and safe under certain conditions. Now what is the first logical point 
coming out of this, that should be in a contract under these circumstances ? 
It would seem to me to be ownership on the part of the insured. He must 
own something. He cannot sell that which he has not, not anything out- 
side. He must be the owner of the property. Now I know, some of you 
immediately here will say, here is a man and here is his interest, but you 
really insure the owner. If I, as agent, am acting in a capacity for an owner 
and insure the owner, I am still making a contract for the owner; that is, 
I am the owner, standing in his shoes — in his place. Now, what property 
the man does not own, is not insured. We do not undertake to go to insure all 
the relations when we undertake to make a contract with that man. We 
only contract with him against his loss, and no one else's. We never could; 
it would not be safe ; it would be dangerous to public policy to allow a man 
to insure propeity which is not his own. It would involve the moral 
hazard of having him undertake to make money dishonestly. A man must 
have loss before you can indemnify him against or for that loss, or make 
him good for the loss. 

And secondly; we limit the contract by the time. We say the con- 
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tingency of a fire must occur between certain hours of the day; we limit 
it in that way, and say that the contract shall not extend for five years 
when we have contracted for one year. This I will not go further upon. 

For the next point I will say we limit the contract upon the location of 
the property, the property subject to loss must be kept in a certain locality. 
We do not care to insure it in Europe and Africa and China, and over every 
country upon the face of the globe. We agree to indemnify the man 
against loss if his property is destroyed, while in a certain locality. As fair 
dealing companies we cannot anticipate in a contract the changes which 
occur in life. Therefore we cannot safely indicate beforehand or allow him 
to locate property wherever man may choose to put it. We locate it in a 
certain place. Then we limit our contract further by the surroundings; 
the exposures, the liability of increased hazard to that property of burn- 
ing, by manufacturing, by the occupancy, by the hundreds of things that 
come in, that do increase the hazard or might increase it if allowed, which 
we have not cognizance of when we make the contract. The man signs the 
contract, and we instruct him so far as we can by interjecting into the 
policy a lot of explanations, which we need not do, showing him that the 
manufacture of gasoline is unsafe, and dynamite and gun-powder, and 
some things of that kind. I had a man, a little while ago, come in and 
argue with me very decidedly against a gasoline stove and its dangers and 
a gasoline lamp, and he went home and his girl exploded the lamp that 
night and burned herself to death. I don't know whether the argument 
was sufficient to convince him or not. 

We do put these things into policies, because sensible, cautious men 
do not know from experience their dangers; and we cannot covenant to 
guard people against dangers unless we have a quid pro quo for them. 

We except certain properties because of their uncertain and imaginary -» 
evils. We do not wish to assume the man to be a dishonest man by tempt- 
ing him. I had an experience a little while ago; one man values a horse 
at a thousand dollars, and another man says: " I will give you seventy- 
five dollars for it." The subject comes in also on diamonds and pictures. 
We do not wish to pay a man for his injured feelings. They have no com- 
mercial value. You cannot measure sentiments out in dollars and cents. 
Therefore, these it is not permitted to insure. All things that have their 
value we insure, but sentiments we do not undertake to recoup the man 
because of his loss in that regard, except to the extent of the loss, of what- 
ever commercial value may be incurred. 

Now, the other conditions, and there are a good many here, wholly 
depend upon the subject of honesty — honesty upon the part of the owner 
of the property, honesty in his care of the property as his own property; 
honesty before the fire in keeping his property and not deceiving nor con- 
cealing; honesty after the fire in his dealing with us. He must tell the 
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truth, the whole truth; tell it candidly and the actual truth, and then he 
has no difficulty. 

Now, sir, many a person complains about our long conditions in our 
policies. Did you ever hear these men complain that the statutes of the 
state of Illinois were to long and printed in such fine type, that they did 
not think it was stealing to steal a horse ? Is it a burdensome thing for a 
man to be an honest man in dealing with an insurance company as much 
as with an individual man ? Is it a hardship for him to tell the truth 
and to state fairly and squarely in case of loss what the circumstances are, 
precisely what they are ? If it is, it is a hardship for him to have any 
statutes on the book against thieving and felony and rascality. 

The safe-guards that we place upon our contract in policies are for the 
good of a man, in not placing him under such circumstances of temptation. 
The benefit of the law upon the subject is to protect men, and to protect 
men in their rights of property. We undertake to do this same thing 
when we issue an insurance policy with these provisions and restrictions, 
because honest men have to pay for the dishonest losses, and if we can 
have an insurance policy that shall be so full of the threatenings of the law 
or its dangers against thieves' and scamps' feelings as to scare them away, 
we have accomplished a good to the people. What is the cause of the 
great discrepancy between the premium and the face of the policy ? Some 
years ago, sir, I received a premium of $1.50, and I paid a loss of $1,500.00 
for the consideration of that premium of $1.50; just one thousand times as 
much as I received. Where does the balancing come in, that I can receive 
a premium that is a thousand times less than I agree to pay ? It comes in 
in the covenants and agreements and obligations that the insured imposed 
upon himself in the care of his property, in his prudence and in his 
honesty and in his integrity and in all of these obligations that are assumed 
by him when he takes an insurance policy. Should not he know? He 
has it in his own hand. Can he plead ignorance ? The court would laugh 
at him if he should plead ignorance about our statutes as to crime; and yet 
he will plead ignorance, in reference to his insurance policy, when he has 
possession of it all the time. 

This great difference then comes in, and the logical effect is that these 
covenants and agreements are just as much a part of the policy as the 
amount of money paid as premiums. And that brings me to this point, 
sir, that I would always put in a policy (if I had the making of policies), 
this: "In consideration of a compliance of the covenants, etc., and in 
consideration of $1.00 paid for premium, etc., we do undertake to indem- 
nify a man for so much." That would be a part of the contract. Courts 
have undertaken to explain it away, to say it is immaterial. That amounts 
to little or nothing. Immaterial to an insurance company to have an hon- 
est claimant and deal with him fairly and honestly! Then what should the 
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policy be ? What should the conditions of the policy be ? The policy (and 
the state can afford to encourage no other) should be the first one that can 
encourage honesty on the part of the insured. The policy that bets one to 
a hundred that the building will not burn during one year and has no con- 
siderations or covenants on the part of the assured in it, is a policy against 
morals and against the state and should never be allowed by the state. 

It should encourage prudence. The man should be a careful man. 
We cannot afford, when lives are so precious— we cannot afford to encour- 
age imprudence and carelessness and daring as many do in handling dan- 
gers from fire. The policy should guard itself, not only for the protection 
of itself, but for the protection of life and property which is valuable to 
the state, and should not allow increased hazards without knowledge and 
consent and payment for the same, as a restraint upon the assured. It 
should encourage the erection of safe buildings. Why should we have a 
condition in our policy that a building should not fall ? It is to make good 
buildings, safe from loss by fire and safe from loss of life. It is a condition 
that no state should allow insurance to be conducted, except with such 
restraints as that. 

A policy, as indicated before, should be so strong against incendiarism 
and threatening thieves and scamps, that they should conclude that that was 
not the way to practice their nefarious occupation of thievery and dishon- 
esty. They should leave insurance alone; because fires so often injure life 
and cause great destruction of life which is valuable to the state . The policy 
should be permeated with the sunlight of truth ; it should beam right in upon 
every subject, both for the company and for the assured. The assured 
should not be able to conceal anything. He should be, if necessary, placed 
upon the stand. He should be examined under oath ; he should be placed 
in a position where he is obliged to tell the whole truth; otherwise his 
policy is good for nothing. What do the courts do with our policies? Do 
they take this view of the subject? I am sorry to say they do not. It has 
hardly entered the mind of any court that the value received or a part of 
it is the conditions and covenants and agreements of the assured. That he 
has no more right to do so with this agreement and that only, than he has 
to double the value of the policy or to extend the time of it for five years 
beyond the time stated without any further consideration. They are part 
of the consideration, and part of the agreement. Is the court an expert 
on the subject of dangers by fire, and have they any right to determine 
what is material and what is not ? Why, there is not one court in twenty 
that can tell the difference between gasoline and gas or between gun- 
powder and onion seed, and yet, sir, they will say that such a condition is 
not material. 

A Court in this city a few years ago said this: The loss was a flouring 
mill. The assured had agreed first that he would keep a watchman all of 
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the time to watch the premises against fire, knowing the hazard. He had 
warranted that. He had warranted that there should be no smoking in 
the flouring mill. The Court, at the trial, said to the jury : This is of no 
consequence whatever; it is entirely immaterial, unless the company shall 
prove that the fire was caused by the absence of the watchman, or there 
was smoking on the premises. We had proved by the owner that he 
smoked in that mill the very night that it burned, and another man with 
him, and they went about the -mill smoking; and yet, sir, the Court decided 
it was entirely immaterial. That Court, is now one of the Supreme Court 
of the state of Illinois. What does he know about insurance ? What has 
he considered about the contract and its importance toward morality and 
the sustenance of good morals in the state ? 

If I should suggest a policy, I would suggest some things that I have 
indicated — the consideration of the conditions and obligations. I would 
certainly suggest that it should be made as concise and short as it could be, 
and still be definite and clear and decided upon the points I have indicated. 
There was a policy prepared by Tiffany & Co. Now, they do not know 
that I am going to speak about this. I do not know that it is prepared 
by them; I think so. It is concise; it is short; it has not the words, 
" insured property " in it. I don't know that it has the word " insured " 
in it, but it has the word " indemnify," and the covenants are made a part 
of the consideration ; and each head or paragraph is printed so you can 
read it at sight, and read the obligations placed upon the insured to per- 
form. 

Perhaps I have occupied enough time already. I want to read a little 
extract I have had sent to me. It covers its subject well. The gentleman 
sending it says: 

" Arson is now so fashionable a practice that insurance companies 
should be required to print on their policies the law against that custom in 
the state wherein the policy issues. This is only a proper courtesy due 
the policy-holder who contemplates maturing the contract. He should 
not be left to grope his way along in ignorance, nor led to believe, by the 
silence of the policy, that there are no statutes on the subject. He may 
probably ask himself: ' What is a policy good for, if I can't realize on it 
when I wish to ? ' and, if there are any legal objections in answer to so 
fair an inquiry, they should be made known. 

" Instead of printing on the policies spouting volcanos, lithographic 
cataracts under bridges, or without them ; impossible Arabs, or wooden- 
headed deer — all of which signify nothing — let us have, well in the fore- 
ground, a neatly executed gallows-frame, with a slip-noose dangling in the 
' sky/ to inform the contemplative reader, and enliven the dry text of the 
law — thus, where death is the penalty of the commercial transaction he 
may be considering. Where the laws * make the punishment fit the 
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crime/ by a course in the state's prison, a view of that institution, gar- 
nished with grated windows, would be instructive, framed in, as it might 
be, with a bordering of hard-tack and hand-cuffs. Surely it is time that 
the ornamental should give way to the useful. Companies print their con- 
ditions against fraud and false swearing in such infernally small type that 
no one can read it without the help of a magnifying glass; and further mis- 
lead the public by a total silence in all parts of the contract regarding any 
laws about realizing on the policy at convenience. The underwriter should 
reform, and come to the rescue of a long suffering and deluded public/' 

The President — 

Mr. Case has gratified us all and astonished some of us in his opening. 
He has covered a good deal of ground, but he has left ground still, gentle- 
men, for you to occupy and discuss, and discussion is what we are now 
interested in; and, as he has opened such a wide door for you, and it leads 
out so far, I hope you will take advantage of it and follow up the discus- 
sion. Mr. Case has simply laid out a broad foundation for you. 

Mr. Redfield— 

I don't think of very much to say, but I feel moved to say just a word 
on one point. The question for discussion, I see, is "The Insurance Con- 
tract, printed and written; Can Either Be Improved ? " I want to take the 
affirmative side of that question. I think it can be. They have been im- 
proved very largely and greatly during the last few years, but it seems to 
me that they may still be further improved on. They should be made 
more clear and plain and simple, it seems to me. I just want to emphasize 
what our honored brother, Mr. Case, has said on that subject. If you look 
at the forms of policy in use a few years ago — almont exclusively in use a 
few years ago— and look at some of the later forms, a great improvement 
has been made, but some are still in use which might be largely improved, 
and ought to be. The printed conditions ought to say what the company 
means, and it ought to mean what it says. In many cases it does not. 
You remember one of the oldest forms, still largely in use; it has a great 
deal of surplusage. It says a great many things the companies don't mean. 
It prohibits the use of petroleum on the premises, and yet the company 
knows that 999 out of every 1,000 risks, outside of where gas is used, are 
using kerosene for lights. The printed conditions of the policy absolutely 
prohibit it; and, except for the fact that the courts would hold that it was 
so general a custom that, therefore, the company would be estopped from 
setting up such a defense, it would be a serious matter. It seems to me 
that such clauses ought to be out of the policy. It should be as plain and 
simple, and mean what the company says, and say what it means, as is 
possible. 

One other point that I had almost forgotten. One of the best, generally 
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known as the New York Board form of policy, would seem to be short and 
simple, and yet even that policy, it seems to me has some peculiar mis- 
takes in it. « I may be very thick-headed on the subject, but I have corres- 
ponded with some men who are not supposed to be thick-headed but clear- 
headed, and they have not helped me at all. It seems to me in the New 
York Board policy there are two separate and entirely distinct and differ- 
ent ways of apportioning non-concurrent policies. For instance, the New 
York Board policy says, in case of the failing of joint insurance, covering in 
whole or in part the same policy which this policv covers, then in the adjust- 
ment of the loss as between the insured and this company, the whole of 
such insurance shall contribute for this full amount with this company on 
the specified part of the loss which this policy covers. That is not the 
exact language, but I am trying to put it simple and plain. The whole of 
the insurance shall contribute to the specified policy. It seems to be clear, 
and it is followed with a provision that in case of partial or non-concurrent 
assurance, the apportionment shall be made up as the loss bears to the 
different parts. You are all familiar with that rule. Now, there are two 
entirely different ways of apportioning non-concurrent assurance, and 
-simply to illustrate a point, the condition should be stated more carefully. 
It seem to me a large number of policies are issued by companies who do 
not know what is in them themselves. However there is no denying but 
that some important improvements have been made in this direction. 
-Some gentlemen now on the floor have spent a good deal of time and 
thought on the policies, and there has come from this study and thought, 
a policy, which is very simple and plain and unambiguous. 

As to the written portion, it is quite important that the written portion 
should say what the parties mean and mean what they say. There is an 
enormous amount of carelessness. I have seen sometimes loss after loss, 
where I came to adjust, and found a large loss on property which is not 
covered by the policy. It is plainly left out. And yet everybody knows 
that if it had only been thought of at the time the policy was written, the 
property would have been covered. They forgot all about it. We cannot 
reform the policy; we cannot say that the written policy shall not repre- 
sent the agreement, because they didn't think of this point. I suppose 
some companies think the less things are covered the more salvage. But 
it don't seem honest to me to insure a man's furniture, when you know he 
means to have his wearing apparel covered. He ought to have that 
explained to him. And then certainly in more important matters, where 
there are printed forms prepared, they should be clear, so that people can 
understand them. Just to illustrate, I wish you would think a minute. I 
hope you all think of the lumber clause; well, there has been a great deal 
of sharp play there. In its birth there was an enormous amount of travail 
-and trial, and I think there is a good deal of trouble coming now it is born. 
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As to the clear-space clause. It says this space between the mill and the 
lumber shall not be used for lumber purposes, and a little later it saysr 
'* This shall not be construed to prevent the passage of lumber across this 
space," and it goes on and says: " But this shall not be construed to pre- 
vent loading and unloading of lumber or lumber trucks on this space. "" 
What can a man do on that space ? I have asked hundreds of the oldest 
heads we have in the business, and I have never found yet two men who 
agreed as to what might be done on that clear space. You see a man load 
and unload lumber there. You don't know how much lumber he may 
unload on that space. He don't say whether it shall be thrown on a pile 
or piled up on cars five or ten feet high or whether it shall stay there two 
hours or months, or two years. It is absolutely contradictory; first you 
may do a thing and then you may not. I don't know what they do in any 
lumber yard, except load and unload lumber. 

They take it from the mill and unload it. It don't say how you shall 
pile it in this clear space. It seems to me he has a perfect right to build 
up that clear space clear up to his mill. I have not found any two men 
who agree exactly as to how much lumber may be unloaded on the space, 
or what the character of it may be, or how long it should stay there. I am 
saying this as an illustration of my point that these matters should be so 
clear that a man can see what the clauses really mean. 

Mr. J. B. Bennett— 

I will speak to the theory, as well as the practice— mainly the theory. 
There is no question but what the form of the policy, both printed and 
written, should be corrected. Nobody will deny that. I come from the 
small state of Indiana, and there are forms there in that state, partly writ- 
ten and partly printed that are a wonderful complication. Some of these 
companies make the policy to suit their own form. I would suggest that 
the best form of policy should emanate from the experienced underwriters* 
They should get it out as a fine architect would. They could go to the legis- 
lature with such force that they would have it in the statute books. I 
would issue a policy and concentrate the skill of the office on the written 
part, and on that would be all the skill expended. I would settle upon the 
form and language of the policy, what shall constitute the permanent por- 
tion of the policy, and introduce it into every state, bringing it into general 
practice. I am only speaking as to the theory. It would simplify it in 
every way. This improvement will be made within filly or one hundred 
years, and it will be wonderfully simplified. There is vast room for im- 
provements both in the written forms and in the printing. 

Mr. Berne — 

I think I have expressed ray views on the value of a contract under 
any circumstances. They are simply treated as an absolute nullity, and 
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until we can overcome the fatal doctrine of parol waiver of any contract, 
it is likely to remain in this condition and it is so much waste paper. I am 
totally opposed to any application to the legislature for any purpose what- 
ever. A flock of sheep might just as well apply to ravenous wolves, as the 
insurance men to the mass of prejudice and bigotry in the legislature. 

We can expect nothing by it. An Act we might have had, if we had paid 
fot it, but I don't think so. There are, however, some ways of doing this. 
The main difficulty has been outlined by Mr. Case, that is, that Courts 
chooses to interpret any portion of the contract as immaterial and brushes 
it aside. It may be, it is possible it is a mere theory, but it is only one of 
the ways of getting around it — and that mode is one by which insurance 
companies have a vote and help to elect these officers. We are a good deal 
like the Irishman turned off the railroad. He got back after a while and 
saw a steam shovel throwing out tons of dirt. He says, "There you are, 
taking the place of about fifty Irishmen, but there is one thing you can't 
do, you can't vote." If we could really reach that point and could vote, we 
would overcome the most of the difficulty. It is in the power of money 
to accomplish anything in these states, and that is the only thing we have 
got. Now, so far as the contract is theoretically concerned, I advocate a 
clear, concise form of contract, that anybody can understand. There are 
a few of the contracts in existence that cover that ground. I drafted a 
contract myself, I thought it was a pretty good one, but now I can see a 
great many things I can improve there, and a good many things that 
ought not to be there; but I do think that if a committee of three prom- 
inent adjusters would get together, they could draft a contract that would 
be equitable to the public and favorable to ourselves. I know about a con- 
tract being drafted by the great state of New York in accordance with 
previous legislation. That contract is being dictated by the brokers of the 
city of New York. They are the men who make such contracts. They 
are the men who prescribe the form of what you should put in, and they 
will make you swallow it. 

There is one other remedy. There is one other mode that the Under- 
writer has got in his power to protect himself with, and if he don't choose 
to exercise it, the fault is his; that is, to hold the Agent to a strict money 
accountability for any departure from the contract. He would not then 
get on the stand and sheepishly say " I don't remember." You will have 
four-fifths of all the attempted parol waivers on the contract done away 
with, and there is the whole difficulty, and the whole trouble of the con- 
tract from beginning to end. I don't know that it does any harm to per- 
petuate a contract. It has a flavor of integrity about it. It is about as 
well to keep it up in the hope that some time or other tardy justice may be 
done by the courts and the contract receive some species of recognition; 
and, therefore, I think perhaps it might be well enough to prepare some 
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sort of contract that our great-grand-children will find the courts recog- 
nize. But at any rate, I have no faith in any species of contract we may 
get up, as long as the doctrine of parol waiver is allowed to hold. 

Mr. Lawrence — 

As the principle of covenant and warranty is the highest top of law 
and the basis upon which all common and statutory enactments are based, 
and the landed interest of the world rest upon it, our contracts should be 
based upon the principle of covenant and warranty. Instead of a policy 
which is a bond of indemnity fora sale, that is a bond or a security liable to 
be construed by the courts in that line of thought; instead of that 
there should be a contract, a plain contract, entered into by the party as- 
sured as a party of the first part, the insurers as a party of the second part, 
each covenanting with the other certain things, making the contract a war- 
ranty upon the part of the assured ; that in case of the covenants and war- 
ranties, made by the party of the first part (the insured), the party of the 
second part (the insurers), agree to indemnify him against loss, the condi- 
tions of the contract never binding until signed by each party. That a 
contract so made shall not and could not be construed by the courts as a bond 
or an article of commerce or a thing sold for a valuable consideration, and 
it would not be so liable to be affected by a parol contract made after it is 
issued. I believe that the millenium to Underwriters will not come 
until ail of the present system of underwriting as to the sale, the barter, 
the putting upon the market of our policies — the putting upon the market 
through interested parties to be sold to the insurers, shall cease. I think 
that a contract might be based upon the same principle as is all the wealth 
of the landed world based — that is, covenant and warranty. 

Mr. Moody — 

This discussion, if listened to by the public, would seem to lead to the 
conclusion that we are all the time applying to the courts for a construction 
of the contract. Now, there is less than 1% of the fire losses of the coun- 
try that go to the courts for settlement. 

In the experience of thirty years I have had but two cases come to 
suit, and they involved less than $500. We have absolutely no show at all 
before a jury. I recollect one of the cases, where I thought I had an abso- 
lute certainty even before a jury. It was a case of a frame barn. The 
farmer had had a certain quantity of wheat, and I saw no evidence of 
wheat in the ruins and I found in the house the exact quantity of wheat 
he said he had in the barn. He explained to me he had got that wheat 
there three days since the fire. I proved that these parties not only did 
not let him have the wheat, but he had asked them, after my interview, to 
say to me that they had let him have it. He swore to a different story, and 
the jury gave a verdict of " murder in the first degree " against me. 
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That was not the only point I had either, and I thought I would win 
that case, because it was so overwhelming against the claimant. I think 
we ought to simplify the contract, but it is folly to talk about the contract 
being nothing. It is worth a great deal to us. It is worth a great deal to 
every Adjuster, when he comes to adjust the points, to call the insured's 
attention to it. He can frequently strike out a claim for something. I 
think Mr. Case's luminious suggestion are very important. So far as the 
points to which Brother Redfield calls attention, that is a question between 
Adjusters, and we can generally help each other to come to some satisfac- 
tory conclusion as to what our conditions mean as between ourselves, but 
we certainly ought not to leave the impression here that the courts are 
constantly appealed to to settle these matters. It is a very rare thing. We 
have the lowest per cent, of losses resisted by fire insurance companies 
than of any class of monied interests in the world. 

Mr. Smith— 

The per centage of loss resisted is not the criterion to go by, but the 
per centage of losses which ought to be resisted, which we do not resist 
from the fear of the treatment we receive at the hands of the court. 

The President — 

We must recollect that there are a few other parts to perform and you 
must not crowd them out. We should like to hear from everyone of you, 
but we have not allowed the time. We will close the discussion with your 
permission with a few remarks by Mr. Hine, as he has been requested to 
say a word or two on the subject before us. 

Mr. Hine — 

I had rather Major Bliven addressed the convention. 

Major Bliven — 

I don't agree with any gentlemen on the floor, who assumes that the 
courts are against us. I claim that is an imputation on the courts not war- 
ranted by the facts. I also claim that wherever our policy properly 
framed, and has been fairly and squarely brought before the courts, it has 
been fairly sustained. The best decision that was ever made in an insur- 
ance case, was rendered by Justice Story some forty years ago, in the case 
of Carpenter against the Washington Insurance Co., where the learned 
judge very clearly set forth, as the opinion of the highest court in this 
country, that no man should be permitted to come into court and ask that 
the policy, so far as he. was concerned, should be sustained, and that that 
part of it which was inimical to his interests should not be sustained. 

A Chief Justice of the United States once said, the company that 
makes a form of policy which shall be clear and concise, stating in reason- 
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able space just exactly what both parties are bound to do, will, in the end, 
reap the reward of its labors. 

The insurer has nothing to do with making the conditions under which 
the company assume the risk. That can only be done by an experienced 
underwriter, and he who buys that indemnity does so subject to those con- 
ditions, which should be made a part of the consideration for assuming 
the risk. They simply limit their liability, and I assume that when that 
line of demarcation is reached, that no court in this country will attempt 
to cross it. 

I believe there should be two forms of policy; one that should be used 
by the executive office alone; another that should be used only by the 
Agent, and that the limitation of the Agent's authority should be just as 
sharply and concisely set forth as it is possible to find words in the 
English language to do it. I am of opinion that any court in this land 
will sustain that limitation or authority, and if anybody will consult the 
Law Journal of a recent date, he will find it has been substantially sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court of the United States, if I have read the 
report correctly. It would bring home to him some of his responsibility. 
It would also be a notice to the assured— a notice which can be brought 
home in no other way — of this authority, and of its strict limitation. 

Two phrases in the policy, I believe, have cost us more money than all 
the rest of the policy put together, and, if anybody would take the liberty 
or the time, or be interested enough to run down the decisions of the 
courts, as they have been made upon the policy in this country, I think 
they will come to substantially the same conclusion that I have. 

First. " Property hereby insured,' ' as Mr. Case very well said to you, 
that is a mistake. You cannot indemnify a pile of ashes. The very first 
decision in fire insurance of which there is any record, as far as I have 
been able to find, is, that property cannot be insured. It is a matter of 
personal indemnity, and it is not right that the property, in any manner, 
or anything attached to it, should be called insured, except descriptively. 
But it has got into our phraseology, and it is the rule, rather than the 
exception, that you " insure my property." 

Second. " Proof of loss," is another misnomer in our business, and is 
not at all required in fire insurance, from my standpoint. It comes down 
from the marine underwriter, where it was absolutely necessary that it 
should be proved that a ship, which might have been wrecked in a distant 
sea, was lost; but we do not require proof that a building has been burned, 
or property has been destroyed. It is visible to the naked eye, and is an 
accepted fact. What we do require is, that the party should furnish us 
some verification of the amount of his claim, or the validity of it, and that 
it was within the terms and conditions of the insurance that he bought. 

I think another clause should be in the policy, and I believe it would 
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be legal, to-wit: " That nothing done to ascertain the amount and validity 
of a claim shall be a waiver of the rights of either party." It has been 
suggested by more than one very good attorney, that an insurance com- 
pany should have the same right as an individual in the matter of settling 
a claim, or an antagonistic interest; in all cases where they attempt to 
avoid litigation by negotiations, and that whatever they might do in this 
direction, should not be held to be a waiver in a suit afterwards begun to 
try the amount and validity of the claim. And I don't see why we should 
not enjoy exactly the same right and privilege. 

One more word in regard to the decisions of the courts. I presume an 
investigation will show that more than a thousand decisions have been 
made by the various courts of this country, held to be leading cases. 
There are scarcely any two cases exactly in point, but wherever the rights 
of parties have been squarely defined, I think the courts have paid as 
much attention to the rights of the insurance company as they have to 
those of the claimant. But many cases, however, do not involve the prin- 
ciples of the fire insurance policy. The claims are settled more upon the 
" cases," and I think too many of our lawyers are " case " lawyers, who 
simply go to a decision of the Supreme Court, apparently, and simply take 
up some case which has been decided mainly upon the question of prac- 
tice, without investigating or logically carrying out the principles of insur- 
ance. Therefore, I think that, wherever the principles of insurance have 
been fairly placed before the courts, the insurance companies have had 
full, fair and equitable justice, and it is as much our own fault, perhaps, 
that we are defeated in these claims, as that of anybody else, and that if 
our cases were fairly prepared first, under a policy that is properly framed, 
I have no doubt we could get fair decisions from the courts in each and 
every case. 

The President : Will Mr. Hine respond ? 

Mr. C. C. Hine— 

There seems to be some mysterious bond of sympathy which has 
induced you to give me an opportunity to get my revenge by abusing the 
Convention on one topic and another, in view of the fact that in connec- 
tion with one of the discussions which was omitted yesterday, I had a care- 
fully prepared impromptu, which I shall simply carry back to New York 
in my pocket — and print as an original article in the " Monitor " perhaps. 
I have no impromptu prepared on this subject however, but I will make 
these few remarks on the question, which is, I believe, " Can the Contract 
be Improved?" Doubtless it can be improved, because it has been im- 
proved already, and the sources of this improvement have been the 
circumstances under which it has been called to meet losses. In the 
original contract of insurance, doubtless, there was no provision against 
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military invasion or occupation, and riots or of mobs. These provisions* 
came into the contract, when the contract made a loss under those circum- 
stances; and so the contract has been filled out by the circumstances 
under which it has made losses at the various stages of its progress down 
to the present time. What is going to occur next year or five years hence 
to call for other improvements in the contract, I don't know; but when 
those circumstances arise, it will be necessary, legislation or no legislation, 
standard policy or no standard policy, to insert into the contract the con- 
ditions to meet the altered cases as they come up. I want to say just one 
word in regard to the litigiousness of the insurance companies. There 
never was a more cruel calumny circulated than that insurance companies 
are litigious. They are not litigious. I have gone over those figures over 
and over again, and for a number of years the percentage of resisted cases 
has run below two, but that does not express the exact fact because an 
examination of the cases in the Insurance Law Journal shows that these 
cases run on from three to seven years, and so the amounts resisted are 
constantly reported over and over again, three, four, five, six and some- 
times seven times. In point of actual fact, the companies pay $99.50 and 
they resist the other fifty cents. That fifty cents is what does us harm. It 
results in litigation against us. The companies pay $99.50. I would like to 
have that thing written large and published, so that the community may 
know the exact facts in the case in regard to the alleged litigiousness of 
insurance companies. 

The President — 

In view of the very animated and interesting discussion which we have 
had on this suhject by so many of you as kindly and promptly respond, I 
know it will be very gratifying to you to listen to a paper by an attorney of 
eminence, who is skilled in the law of insurance and who has made it a 
special stu«ly ; who is a special authority, and whose work is quoted in your 
courts. This gentlemen is now before you, and he will read you his paper 
(which is germane to the subject), which is as follows: " The Tendency of 
Judicial Decisions upon the Insurance Contract, and the Injustice of 
Restrictive Legislative Enactments." I do not think anything could be 
more opportune. I have the pleasure of introducing to you Mr. Fontaine 
T. Fox, of Louisville. 

THE TENDENCY OF JUDICIAL DECISIONS UPON THE INSUR- 
ANCE CONTRACT, AND THE INJUSTICE OF RE- 
STRICTIVE LEGISLATION. 

Mr. President, and Gentlemen op the Fire Underwriters' Association 
op the Northwest: 
Thanking you most sincerely for the honor of addressing this Associa- 
tion, I can not iu my conscience thank the committee for the selection of 
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the subject upon which I have been invited to speak. If your committee 
had exercised their wits to find that one subject about which there was 
most doubt, most confusion and most uncertainty, they most assuredly 
could not have better succeeded. 

The subject is "The Tendency of Judicial Decisions upon tho Contract 
of Insurance, and the Injustice of Restrictive Legislative Enactments." 

I shall first address myself to the consideration of the second branch 
of the subject, although it will be found that thoughts upon it will run into, 
or bear upon, the consideration of the first. 

It will be impossible to formulate upon either branch of the subject, 
any general statement which will be universally acceptable as fixing its 
exact limits, or as expressive of its true nature, so very much depending 
upon the standpoint from which each is considered. 

The best and most extreme illustration of the subject now under con- 
sideration is furnished by the Kentucky statute, which is as follows: 

"That all statements and descriptions in any application, or policy of 
insurance, shall be deemed and held representations, and not warranties, 
nor shall misrepresentations, unless material or fraudulent, prevent a re- 
covery on the policy." 

The Kentucky Court of Appeals has given two constructions of this law, 
the last, expressly overruling the first. I will make a quotation from each. 
From the first I quote as follows: " This statute would no doubt control in 
all cases in which the policy is silent as to the effect of such statements 
and descriptions, but when the parties undertake in the policy to declare 
the meaning and effect to be given to its stipulations, they have a right to 
do so, and there is nothing in the act, supra, to indicate an intention on 
the part of the legislature to control the action of the parties in this re- 
spect. No principle of public policy is involved in a case like this, and 
when a party chooses, by his or her contract, to stipulate that parts of it, 
shall have a construction and effect different from that the law would give 
to it, but for their contrary declaration in the contract itself, it ought to be 
interpreted by the courts as they have contracted it shall be interpreted." 

From the second, I quote as follows: "The very purpose of the statute 
was to bring such representations and warranties within its provisions, and 
to prevent the insured from losing his indemnity upon either representa- 
tion or warranty that was not fraudulent or material to the risk; and when 
parties have entered into an insurance contract since the adoption of this 
statute, they must be held as contracting with reference to the statutory 
provisions, and we might add, subject to a like rule recognized by this 
court regardless of the statute, and, therefore, that portion of the opinion 
in the case of the Farmers & Drovers' Insurance Co. vs. Curry, expressing 
a contrary view, is overruled." 

Professional prudence and Christian charity will constrain silence upon 
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these opinions, except to say that they serve the one good purpose, at 
least, of bringing out most forcibly the injustice of such legislation. The 
practical effect of this law is in reality to make for the parties a contract of 
insurance regardless of their legal capacity to make their own contracts 
The law does not touch the subject matter of the contract, but the very 
contract itself. Its injustice lies in that. If legislation touched the sub- 
ject matter of the contract by requiring and prescribing that within towns 
of a certain population only certain kinds of houses should be built under 
authority and inspection of the public officials, perhaps it might not be 
very far wrong. 

The subject of "valued policies" has in the last few years cut no un- 
important figure in western legislation. I know I will not startle this asso- 
ciation when I say that all laws on this subject must be read between the 
lines to ascertain their true object as well as their motive. The mere ques- 
tion of requiring all policies to state the value of the property insured, has, 
to the uninitiated, an appearance " passing fair; " but when it is thoroughly 
understood that the true object and result of such legislation is to 
change the nature of the insurance contract, which is really and ought 
never to be anything else than a contract of indemnity for a loss, you are 
somewhat in the situation of the fellow at the battle of Hohenlinden — 
you see " another sight." Under this legislation as it has been generally 
proposed, the policy, when the loss was incurred and then paid for, would 
be tantamount to a payment of the value of the property, regardless of the 
-extent of loss or damage to the property. This principle is not unknown 
to the common law, although judge-made; but such would not be held to 
be proper construction of any statute upon " valued policies." Legisla- 
tion on this subject not only makes for the parties themselves a contract, 
which this government, not being paternal or patriarchal in its nature, has 
no right whatever to make, and cannot assume to make, until the very 
•democratic nature of the government is changed, but also alters the nature 
of the contract itself, which, when made under such laws, ceases to be one 
of indemnity. 

By these changes, as to the contract itself and its legal nature, the fire 
hazards are increased, and the better protection of property from fire, 
which is the true object of the policy itself, and should be the animating 
spirit and motive of all insurance legislation, is not only not secured, but 
almost entirely destroyed. The true rule is to rate property according 
to the hazards presented, either by the uses or character of the property 
insured. What would be the hazards of property under the valued policy 
legislation? In almost every instance, except in rural districts upon agri- 
cultural risks, the rate on a risk would have to be made and the risk taken, 
almost exclusively upon the honesty of the property owner. This state- 
ment is strong, but I do not believe it does injustice to this business. And 
how would that honesty have to be estimated or ascertained in our coin- 
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mercial centers, where mercantile daring has come to be considered as 
well-nigh synonymous with financial ability, but in the end is almost sure 
to take the form of a species of gambling? It is well known now what is 
the effect produced by such a career upon the character of business men, 
and upon their recognition of, and loyalty to right or wrong, when their 
-credit or their necessities are involved. It will simply compel the real, true 
insurance company (taking a correct view of its business and its nature), 
to investigate the financial standing and business habits and commercial 
transactions of every applicant for insurance, and especially, whether in 
the last particular, he is strictly commercial, and strictly confined to his 
legitimate business. In short, the "valued policy " legislation will prove 
to be simply a bonus to incendaries. 

I approach the subject of insurance taxation with great trepidation 
because it would, in a public discussion, arouse much animosity from all 
classes, and particularly from demagosues — the usual habitues of our legis- 
lative halls. The subject is so vast and complicated that it can not be more 
than mentioned, as it were, on this occasion. The real object of all taxa- 
tion is the support of the government by which it is imposed. The wis- 
dom of the taxing power is shown in its exercise by considering the mode 
in which the tax [is levied, the means by which it is collected, and the 
property which ultimately — at last— does actually pay or bear the tax 
imposed. It will be impossible to discuss this subject in this paper, except 
as to the property paying the tax. There can be no question as to the 
right and duty of the state to tax the real estate belonging to insurance 
companies, but taking the number of companies doing business in this 
country, the quantity of land owned by them is too small for even a 
moment's thought. 

Passing beyond this certain and undoubted right in its application to 
real estate, you must lay the tax on personal property, which includes 
the business done, the profits made, and the surplus stored up. Of course 
there is office furniture and such like property which is not worthy of con- 
sideration at this time. Upon what theory of right, or of commercial 
policy can the tax be laid on the business done, or the profits made, 
because from these, after the payment of expenses of all kinds, are got 
the surplus of the company. If the tax is laid on the business or profits, 
it is tax not on the company, but actually on the commerce of the country. 
If it is laid on the surplus, it is a tax on losers, whether found in a life or 
fire company. Then does it not follow that the loss itself becomes the 
measure of the taxable liability, and the losers and sufferers liable 
because of their loss or suffering ? If that be true, and how can it be 
otherwise, when the surplus is in reality the fund which the loser must 
fall back upon for his indemnity, or the payment of his policy, upon what 
ground can reason or conscience make a stand to raise a revenue for state 
-expenses from such losses as those which are protected or repaired, or 
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compensated by insurance, either on human lives or property ? 1 do not 
mean to be understood as saying that they should go scot-free of all taxa- 
tion, but I do most emphatically wish to be understood as saying, that at 
present this subject has not yet been handled in any degree anywhere 
with the wisdom commensurate with its importance, and that no taxation 
at all would be more just to the insuring public, or to the people insuring 
their lives or property, than any system with which I am acquainted is 
honest in the state to enforce against the companies. The force of any 
truth whatever, that may be in these statements, is in no wise weakened 
by the asserted right of the state to demand and have on deposit a cer- 
tain specified amount of property for the protection of policy-holders. 
Carried to its last analysis, it belongs to this subject of insurance taxation. 
It is in itself suicidal as to the home companies, and almost an embargo 
upon foreign companies, whose capital is a great auxiliary to the home com- 
panies, and as such, deserve an hospitable welcome, and are entitled to 
fair competition. That this course is oppressive to business, must be man- 
ifest to every intelligent mind. The very bonds required to be deposited^ 
may be withdrawn at any time from circulation. The very money required 
to be deposited may, by an unexpected series of losses to a fire com- 
pany, be needed to pay them. If, therefore, you consider this deposit 
system as applicable to the thirty-eight different States of this Union, you 
will realize that only the rich foreign or home companies can do business 
and maintain themselves, and that the latter must, each and all, begin 
their insurance career rich, in order to meet this state demand, or be con- 
fined in their operations within a very circumscribed limit. Every con- 
ceivable encouragement should be given to the insurance business, 
because it is an index of the commercial development, prosperity, and 
growth of our common country, and as such, should not be required to 
recognize or halt at state lines, any more than the spirit of commerce 
herself. # 

But all legislation that goes to the contract as such, and, in fact, almost 
all the laws in- every state in this Union, spring from the asserted right of 
state supervision over the entire subject of insurance, as it affects, in any 
way, the relations of the parties to the contract. The courts of the coun- 
try having settled, beyond all cavil or doubt, that the fire insurance con- 
tract is not contrary to either public policy or public morals, legislation 
should have left it free and untrammeled, to grow and develop itself as it 
has every other branch of commerce, in accordance with and answering 
the demands of the broad enterprise and liberal spirit of this enlightened 
age and progressive civilization. Any attempt at state supervision or reg- 
ulation of insurance, and legislation affecting the nature of the contract 
itself, springs from ignorance, prejudice or corruption, and, in many cases, 
from a combination of all three. 

Insurance is only a branch or portion of the mighty net-work of 
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-dependent and inter-dependent relations of the commercial and scientific 
interests with which the enlightened enterprise of this people has covered 
this country ; all of it, in its various branches, whether it relates to art, 
science, literature, or merely barter and exchange, having become so inter- 
laced and interwoven, that not a thread can be tightened, relaxed, or, 
much less, broken, without the result being felt at its remotest point. 
Legislation does not undertake to fix the term or nature of the contract 
made by the merchant and his customer, nor to look into' and establish 
the solvency of the buyer or seller on the different rialtos of our large 
cities. Any legislation which undertakes, or does have the effect to 
restrain, cripple or trammel any branch or department of the commerec 
of our country, is unjust and restrictive in itself, and is felt sooner or later 
in some way by every other branch. If legislators in this country must 
touch this subject, by the enactment of general statutes, in which ignor- 
ance of the subject and prejudice as to the parties seem to contend for the 
mastery, let them confine their legislation to the character and materials 
of the houses which are permitted to be built within our large cities. 
Such legislation will not be injurious, but indirectly beneficial to this great 
branch of commerce, as well as to the citizens of our cities, and to the 
cities themselves as municipalities. 

I do not believe any instance can be cited where the creditors of any 
insolvent company found protection for claims or risks under state super- 
vision, or where warning has been given in time to the great public to 
enable it to save a single dollar from the wreck. And, to the extent that 
the various companies were burthened, to afford this pretended and ficti- 
tious protection to the business public, were the companies themselves 
hampered; their officials made more negligent and less competent, and 
the business done by each less able to bear this load of unjust and unde- 
served legislation. 

Aside from the invalidity of nearly all these laws, to which time and 
space have compelled me to refer in such a cursory way, I am most posi- 
tively of the opinion that the rate of insurance has been directly increased 
by such supervision and legislation, of which I gave illustrations; and, 
from a business point of view, this consideration is of prime importance, 
both to the insurer and assured, because it tends directly to lessening the 
Amount of business done, and consequently decreases, to that degree, the 
free and quick circulation of money throughout the commercial world. 

I now turn to the other branch of the subject — the tendency of judi- 
cial decisions upon the contract of insurance. 

Admitting that insurance companies have a right to complain of the 
injustice of judicial opinions in this country, much of it comes from the 
mortifying facts that judges are in many instances so profoundly ignorant 
of business in general, and of insurance business in all its commercial and 
mathematical details and reasons, that they are constantly deciding that 
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the principles of life and fire insurance are one and the same, than which 
there can not be any greater legal error, and from this point they are con- 
stantly driving the principles applicable to each, farther and farther from 
the general law of contracts. If I were to attempt to trace this great error 
to its source, and at the same time fix its limits, I do not think I need go 
any farther back than " Marshall's Work on Insurance," which first made 
the law of warranty and representation the same in their application to 
life and fire insurance contracts, and then discuss in a brief way the differ- 
ence between the agents of these branches of the insurance business and 
the radical difference of the ways in which they transact business. I must 
be excused if, in handling so complicated and comprehensive a subject, I 
state my propositions in a general form, leaving the exceptions to occur of 
themselves to the minds of my auditors. 

It is in the "Horn Book of Insurance Law" that the policy is an 
unilateral contract. That is true as a fact, but as a principle of law, abso- 
lutely false, because as the contract concerns such subjects that the statute 
of 'frauds and perjuries does not require it to be in writing, it is as binding 
and legal when verbal, as when written, and whether it be signed 
by one, no matter which, or by both; and when accepted, its terms, 
conditions and exceptions are the terms, conditions and exceptions 
of each and both the parties, no more nor lees of the one than of the 
other. Ignorance of any of its terms, conditions or exceptions is, there- 
fore, no excuse and no defense to a loss, whether its payment is refused 
because of non-compliance therewith, or is used as a basis of liability. The 
ignorance of either is simply his own wrong, which the law never allows 
to be used as a shield to protect, or a sword to strike. Upon this subject I 
desire to quote only one opinion to show the extent to which human 
prejudice can go, and that, too, in the highest judicial tribunal known to 
the American people. Comment upon this decision to be quoted cannot 
be unjust, no matter what its nature or language, or motive may be. I 
quote from Insurance Company vs. Slaughter, 12 Wallace, 407. 

" If insurance companies do not mean to take risks on property where 
gunpowder, saltpetre and the like substances are kept, even for ordinary use, 
then good faith to the assured requires that they should declare their inten- 
tion in terms which cannot admit of controversy; and, in order to avoid 
just cause of complaint, it would be better for them to employ type in rela- 
tion to this important subject, large enough to arrest the attention of an 
interested party." Upon which the reporter, in his statement of the case, 
says: "Nonpareil: criticised as not being so." 

The conditions of this policy being in nonpareil type, the Supreme 
Court of this great Republic, to translate that dictum into plain, unvar- 
nished English, lays it down as a principle of law, that small or nonpareil 
type in an insurance policy is evidence of bad faith or fraud on the part of 
the company. Drawing a legal distinction from the different sizes of the 
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type in which the policy was printed, this nobly impartial judge did not 
stop to indicate for future litigants where the line of demarcation ran, so 
that it would be clear law where the honesty of the big type ceased to pro- 
tect and the fraud of the little letters began to operate. Under this decis- 
ion the deduction is logically easy, that the contract being unilateral as a 
fact, all its terms, etc., etc., are exclusively the terms, conditions and ex- 
ceptions of the company, and not of the insured, and not being his, he is 
not bound to examine it, and his ignorance of its terms is not his own 
wrong, and that it is an actual fraud on him if he does not know what 
those terms are, even if the written policy is actually delivered to him. 

This much as to the insurance contract may be true and common to 
both life and fire companies. It is held to be good law that the insurance 
contract belongs to the general law of contracts, but such is not the gener- 
alization to be made from the judicial opinions on this subject, if we ex- 
amine closely their tendency. 

From the way in which the life and fire insurance companies now 
transact their respective business, they have practically forced the law of 
warranty to be applicable entirely to fire, and the law of representation 
almost exclusively to life insurance, while such is the actual fact in the 
business of the companies, and must necessarily be so from the different 
kinds of risks taken, yet it is not so recognized by the courts. To illus- 
trate, take an ordinary life risk: A man applies for insurance on his life. 
He is examined by the medical expert whose opinion is predicated en- 
tirely and exclusively upon his health as it stands at the very moment of 
that examination. From the nature and object of the questions and their 
answers, with the expert opinion on them as to the risk, they are, each 
and all, representations as to the insurability of the applicant, and no 
legerdemain of words or logic or judicial dogmatism can ever turn them 
into a warranty. As warranties can only relate to the future, it matters 
not whether the policy is written on the life or the endowment plan, if a 
warranty was given by the applicant as to what his health should be at the 
maturity or payment of the policy would it not thereby ipso facto be made 
a wagering contract which all courts hold to be not only against public 
policy, but also against public morals? And yet courts constantly decide 
questions of law as to life insurance. from the standpoint of a warranty. 

Take an illustration from fire insurance: A house is insured. The sur- 
vey is made, and when the policy is written it is represented or described 
to be a dwelling house upon which insurance is bought for a year. This 
description is per se a warranty in fact and in law, and cannot be anything 
else, for the contract runs for a year, and if the contract is good for that 
period upon the company, it must be binding also upon the insured, that 
the building insured shall be and remain a dwelling house for that year. 
This agreement is the contract between the parties, and of itself forms a 
warranty and ceases to be a mere description or representation of the 
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property the very moment the policy is signed by the company. And yet 
courts are continually in this connection deciding it to be merely a war- 
ranty in pre8enti t which is not only a contradiction in terms, but in fact, 
because warranties cannot, from their legal nature, refer to the pastor 
cease to operate in the present, when the contract itself is not closed by 
its own terms on the delivery of the article or subject-matter to which it 
relates. From the constant confusion as to the principles found in our 
judicial opinions, can be easily seen the tendency of judicial decision upon 
the insurance contract. The tendency seems to be to drive the law of 
insurance away from the general law of contracts, and to separate it and 
build it up into a distinct and independent department or branch of the 
law — mi generis — with its arbitrary canons of construction and principles, 
which in their practical application run counter to common sense, to com- 
mon honesty, and to the science of law as a system of jurisprudence. 
Some great judge will yet arise, who will bring order out of chaos and 
form this mass of material into a stately edifice, and show the harmony 
which exists between all branches or departments of the law of contracts, 
and that the canons of construction are as applicable to the one as to the 
other, none of them resting on an arbitrary basis. 

If you will turn your attention to the manner or way in which the 
business of a life insurance company is transacted, you can not but be 
struck with the great fact that this radical and irreconcilable difference 
produces, and must produce a distinction in law, and especially in the 
duties and resposibilities of the agents by whom this business of both, 
or each is transacted. It is quite common to speak of a general life agent, 
and yet who ever saw one whose powers were not strictly and accurately 
stated so that " a wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err therein. ,, It 
is equally common to speak of general and special fire agents, and yet 
such is the nature of the business done by them, that much must be 
trusted to their tried discretion, and to a judgment forced daily to act 
upon facts and surroundings, which can never happen to the agents in the 
life companies, and which directly affect the liability of their companies, 
and may occur at any moment. The duties of a life agent begin with the 
application, and end with the policy, and during that interval are the sub- 
ject of constant and momentary supervision for adoption or rejection, and 
in reality dependent almost exclusively upon the decision of the medical 
expert. The duties and responsibilities of a fire agent have scarcely 
begun with the delivery of the policy, and always continue until the expira- 
tion, and are always increased with the happening of a loss. 

This cursory sketch of the legal difference between these two classes 
of agents must necessarily suggest to your minds that it must and ought, 
from the nature of their business, and the difference of the way of its 
transaction, to bring into play a different set of legal principles as to each 
in his sphere of action, and yet it does not, and no portion of insurance 
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law is in such confusion as that which relates to the powers, duties and 
responsibilities of life and fire insurance agents. 

And yet it is a most singular fact that the tendency of the judicial 
opinions of this country upon this branch of the insurance contract, is to 
accept, or take it for granted, that the general law of agency is all-suffi- 
cient, and especially applicable to insurance agents, and that the nature of 
the insurance business does not necessarily work any change in the pow- 
ers, duties or responsibilities of agents, and consequently does not demand 
any modification in the statement or application to them of those general 
principles of the law of agency. The judges find the law of agency ready 
made to their hand, and use it regardless of the changed condition or dif- 
ferent nature of the business to which they apply them. If the basis upon 
which the general law of agency rests is the same in all business trans- 
acted by agents, yet, it must be clear that the duties of insurance agents, 
and the nature of their business, and the way in w T hich it must necessarily 
be done, do and must modify their application in the insurance business, 
and should of itself suggest to the courts such changes as will be rather 
additions or amplifications of the old and narrow rules, than a funda- 
mental charge by the courts of the primary principles of the general law 
of agency; it being an old and well established principle, that where the 
reason ceases the rule should cease. 

The adaptability of a rule of law to a changed condition of affairs 
is irresistible proof that the rule originated in common sense and 
honesty. 

I have thus presented my views upon those subjects considered 
within the purport of the theme upon which I was invited to speak, and 
which, in themselves, I thought, would prove of most interest and benefit 
to this intelligent and influential Association. When I consider the task 
set before me, and the performance, I cannot fail to express my regrets at 
the latter, accompanied with the sincere hope that the former may yet be 
done by some other hand, with all the ability it so justly deserves, and to 
the entire satisfaction of this Association, which has greatly honored me 
beyond ray deserts. 

The President— 

I interpret your response to mean your appreciation of the article you 
have heard read, but perhaps a more emphatic expression of the appre- 
ciation you entertain for the article which has been furnished you would 
not be out of place or unsatisfactory, and I would like someone to move 
an expression of that kind. 

Mr. Hine — 

Mr. Chairman, it affords me great pleasure to rise and move a vote of 
thanks for this able paper to which we have listened. All along through it 
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the wheels were rumbling along on bed rock. I have been looking over these 
questions from time to time and know a little myself, but there were two or 
three points brought out by the speaker which fairly startled me, and 
when it comes to Constitutional questions, whether there may not be after 
all a deep-down foundation of relief for this business of insurance from 
this unfriendly legislation, is a question that has been started in my mind 
with a keenness that I have never known before in listening to the 
eloquent and carefully prepared remarks that have been read in our hear- 
ing, and for this and other cogent reasons I have great pleasure in rising 
to move an emphatic vote of thanks for this able paper. 

Mr. Bliven — 

In seconding the motion of Mr. Hine, that a vote of thanks be ten- 
dered to Mr. Fox by this Association, like Mr. Hine, I believe there is yet 
something to be found by which companies shall have, somewhere in the 
future, a recognition of their rights by the public. As stated in the Report 
of the Committee on Organization, yesterday, I believe that insurance 
companies in their legal capacities, should have just as much right before 
the law, as if they were not acting in a corporate capacity, and I can see 
no reason why the court or the legislature should impose any other burden 
upon a company which is nothing but a business partnership, other than 
they would impose upon an individual member, if he stood entirely 
alone. 

I think our thanks ought to be tendered to Mr. Fox as well as to the 
President of this Association, on account of the one delivering, and the 
other being able to bring out so able a paper as has been produced by the 
gentleman there. 

The motion was adopted. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THAT PORTION OF THE PRESI- 
DENT'S ADDRESS RELATING TO SPECIAL 
AGENTS AND ADJUSTERS. 

Gentlemen of the Association: The President has so thoroughly dis- 
cussed the question of Special Agents in his address, that we find it diffi- 
cult to make any other report than one of commendation of what has 
already been said. 

The principal duties of the Special Agent having been well stated by 
the President, we can only repeat, when we say, that in the selection of 
agents, the Special determines the tone of his own company, and, in a 
measure, that of the entire profession. 

So long as we select and recommend persons as agents of our compa- 
nies, who are prompt and reliable in their reports, we will have no corn- 
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plaints to make of Local Agents; but, whenever we select and recommend 
persons known to ourselves, and notoriously to the profession, as unreliable, 
unfaithful, and always tardy and delinquent as agents, we can not excuse 
ourselves for doing wrong by censuring Local Agents. Your Committee 
recommends to the members of this Association, that in future they 
decline, even at the risk of not securing any agent, to recommend the 
appointment of a person they do not know to be prompt and reliable. 

Inspection of risks, we recommend, should, in each individual risk 
inspected, be made by card or inspection blank, that will be complete in 
all details of construction, occupation, exposure, cleanliness, values and 
facilities for extinguishing incipient fires, as well as the kind of fire 
department provided by the muncipality. How often we hear it said that 
" if a bucket of water had been ready, I could have put the fire out." 
Your Committee suggests that when inspecting risks, the Special Agent 
recommend that in every mercantile risk, there should be kept in the 
building, buckets filled with water at every outside door, and at the head 
of every stairway, and that in every manufacturing risk, they should be 
kept at every outside door, at the head and foot of each stairway, at each 
bench, and in each window in the establishment. 

" Babcock " fire extinguishers and other appliances have done much 
good service, but to be effective they must be used with skill. Buckets of 
water require no previous training or instruction. They can be used by 
any one having sufficient presence of mind to try to put a fire out. 

Inspectors should require dirty premises cleaned, and your Committee 
recommends that written criticism of risks be left with the agent. 

We heartily endorse what the President has said respecting the 
adjustment of losses. 

The Special Agent as an Adjuster has a most difficult duty to perform, 
and can only do it with credit to himself, and honor to his company, by 
diligent labor as a student, as well as patiently and intelligently endeavor- 
ing to ascertain the amount of loss sustained, upon the basis of even- 
handed justice and integrity, recognizing impartially the rights of his com- 
pany and of the assured. He must regard indemnity before salvage, and 
secure for insurance the support of public opinion. 

Respectfully, 
[Signed,] J. PEETREY, 

GEO. E. REDFIELD f \ Committee. 
D. W. BURROWS. 

The President — 

We have a discussion which is quite a vital one, in which my own 
heart is deeply interested, and in which you are all interested, which will 
be the next thing upon our programme, and I desire to know whether you 
will, with the gentleman's consent, listen now to its opening, or whether 
you will listen to it the first thing after we convene after the adjournment. 
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Mr. Moody : I move to adjourn until 2 o'clock. 

The President — 

It is the privilege of the Association to adjourn to 2 o'clock or 3 o'clock, 
or sine dte t butwe have called gentlemen here for the purpose of entertain- 
ing us, and we have a good deal yet to do, and we must be promptly on 
hand, and therefore I hope you will adjourn to meet promptly at the time 
named on the programme. 

A Voice : Our programme says 2 o'clock. 
The President — 

If you get here promptly by 2 o'clock the Chair will be satisfied. If 
you mean 2:30, it will not. We stand adjourned until 2 o'clock. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The meeting was called to order at 2 o'clock p. m. 

Mr. Moody — 

Is that committee which was to select the Directors here ? 

The President — 

The Chair is about to call the regular order of business. Somebody 
didn't keep time very well, and they are behind as usual. The discussion 
in the order of business which was to come up at 2 o'clock, is that follow- 
ing the question of " The Tendency of Insurance Decisions upon the In- 
surance Contract." The discussion will be on the subject "Should Losses 
Be Settled on a Strict Construction of the Contract, or in Recognition of 
Business Equity ? " The gentleman who will lead this discussion is a i ecog- 
nized leader in his field of operations, and has been for twenty years or 
more; Mr. Charles W. Potter, of Milwaukee. 

Mr. Potter — 

I supposed Mr. De Camp was going to open up this afternoon. 

The President — 

Mr. De Camp is where he will do most good. You come in in the regu- 
lar order at this time. 

Mr. Potter — 

I am placed in a very embarassing position. In the first place, Mr. 
Cornell (I am glad he has just come in) and one or two others I wanted to 
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haul over the coals. I understood that the discussions were to be a sort 
of short impromptu remarks; but Mr. Cornell came in here yester- 
day with a well-written, long address, carefully prepared, with well- 
rounded sentences, full of eloquence and all that, and he so fully discussed 
the question which was under consideration and referred to him, that there 
was nothing left for anybody else to say. This morning Mr. Case was to 
open up the discussion and had but a few notes, but his speech was lengthy, 
and he covered the ground so thoroughly that I thought there was not a 
chance left for anybody else, but still the discussions were in order and 
they used just the arguments which I wanted. I thought I had prepared 
a little something, a sort of impromptu, but they made use of all the argu- 
ments that I had thought of, leaving me now without anything to say; but 
fortunately, as I understood Brother Fox, he called upon me to open the 
subject simply because he thought that anybody could do that, and I 
would be followed by some good speakers. 

Mr. President: The question as to the settlement of losses is one of 
the most important questions we have for the consideration of this Associa- 
tion. This is a question that involves the manner of the settling of at 
least a hundred million dollars a year, that interest not only the compan- 
ies, but the assured; it is the basis of the most important commercial trans- 
actions. The subject ' 'Should Losses Be Settled on a Strict Construction of the 
Contract, or in Recognition of Business Equity " is one of importance, and 
one which, in my opinion, admits of but one answer. I therefore plant 
myself squarely upon the issue, and answer decidedly that losses should 
be settled upon business equity without seeking to avoid the payment or 
reduce the amount of an honest claim by reason of a mere technical point. 
Our contracts are intended to enable us to stand between the dishonest 
claimant and the honest policy-holder. The conditions are designed to afford 
protection to the companies as against fraud, and maintain and carry out 
the principles of business equity on the basis of honesty. There seems to 
be a wide difference of opinion between the public and the companies, or 
adjusters, as to the meaning of "business equity" as applied to our busi- 
ness. It seems to be the impression of policy-holders that "business 
equity" requires us to waive all the conditions of the contract, and that 
there is no equity in those conditions. There is a point of difference in 
our opinion. 

The conditions of the policy are not entirely for the benefit of the 
companies, but for the benefit of the policy-holders as well. There are 
many interests involved, interests not only of the company and of the 
party meeting with the loss, but every policy-holder is directly interested, 
whether he has met with a loss or not, is directly interested in the question 
how his loss is to be adjusted. 

There are no contracts, either written or verbal, but what contain con- 
ditions. These conditions, the observance of which by one party compel 
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the other to the fulfillment of the contract by the other party, constitute 
the contract. Where only the parties interested sign their contract, or are 
practically the parties to the contract, one party may perhaps waive all the 
•conditions, but it is a question. Have we the right as adjusters to waive 
the conditions of our contract, and weaken the securities held by the other 
policy-holders ? I raise that question for the rest of you to answer, with- 
out saying whether we have or have not. 

It is said that there are no two human faces precisely alike. The same 
is true as regards losses. Although they may be similar in many respects, 
there is a difference, and every loss should be treated and stand upon its own 
merits, and be treated as occasion may require. We hold that the condi- 
tions of our contracts are not such as, in the hands of an honest adjuster, 
make an honest claimant suffer. We hold there is no conflict between the 
principles of business equity and the conditions of our policy as applied 
by an honest adjuster to an honest claimant. These conditions are simply 
to protect us against fraud, and to prevent the payment of dishonest losses. 
Business equity, if properly applied, would require, perhaps, conces- 
sions to be made by both parties. We hold that business equity does not 
require concessions to be made entirely by one party. For instance, we 
will suppose that the claimant has property that is over-insured— a build- 
ing. If he wants to apply business equity to the settlement of his loss, he 
cannot, under the rules of business equity, ask the company to pay him an 
amount in excess of the actual value of the property destroyed, the Wis- 
consin Property Law to the contrary notwithstanding. There are cases, 
and I have had such, where men with a full knowledge that the Wiscon- 
sin law gave them the full face of the policy, would settle and were willing 
to accept the actual value of the property, but those cases were so rare 
that I hold that the names of those parties should be enrolled upon the 
book for life, and " no further questions asked.* ' 

The insurance companies do not desire their losses to be settled in any 
other manner than upon principles of business equity. Fraudulent losses 
should be resisted regardless of expense; and if the honest policy-holders 
fully realized the importance of that subject, and that the payment of dis- 
honest claims added largely to their own burdens by increasing their rates, 
they would not be so ready to criticize the action of companies in resisting 
claims for fraud; neither would they be so ready, out of revenge, to pass 
unjust laws. They would, in fact, be ready to assist us in defending our- 
selves, and them, against such unjust claims; and I am happy to state that 
I believe that there are but few adjusters connected with companies, with 
any claims to respectability, that desire to adjust losses upon any other 
than the principles which we advocate. Occasionally there may be one 
who seeks to make a little reputation for himself, without thinking of what 
the effect that may follow in the future will be; the criticisms he may 
invite which may overreach him and all for the sake of obtaining a little 
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reputation, which he is not really entitled to. But those cases are more 
rare than are the cases where the assured attempts to obtain what does not 
belong to him; and the two classes, the Adjuster who seeks to obtain by 
sharp practice what he is not entitled to, and the claimant who would pre- 
sent a fraudulent claim, should be classed together, and they should be 
taught that it would be more difficult for either one of them to " enter the 
kingdom of heaven, than for the camel to pass through the eye of the 
needle." 

There are many points that were brought out in the discussion, or 
rather in the paper of Mr. Berne, this morning, and in the discussion 
which followed the one that Mr. Case started went to the very heart of 
this subject; still, I hope gentlemen will take up that discussion and fol- 
low with other arguments. 

There is no position of more importance than that of the Adjuster. 
No position that requires more real ability and competence, a man of 
integrity and honesty; and none who should be more careful than the 
Adjuster in the handling of his losses. As I intimated before, there is no 
company that desires the handling of their losses in a manner that would 
suggest anything but fair treatment and settlement upon a basis of equity, 
but without our conditions we would be left entirely to the mercy of parties 
making fraudulent claims. 

Mr. President, as I remarked in the first place, I intended merely to 
present the subject, and leave it for others to take up in the course of 
further discussion. 

The President — 

Mr. Potter has given you a very tine opening, if you wish to follow up the 
basis he has thrown out as a foundation for what you may say. Discussion 
is in order. Are there any other gentlemen who wish to say anything on 
this question as to " Should Losses Be Settled on a Strict Construction of 
the Contract, or in Recognition of Business Equity? " 

Mr. Redfield— 

As I have heard that great minds run in the same channel, I had an 
impression that Brother Potter would commence by saying, after repeat- 
ing this question " Should Losses Be Settled on a Strict Construction of the 
Contract? " etc. — "That depends ! " Because, I supposed, we should all say 
" Amen" to that. It depends on what the loss is. Whether the loss is an 
honest one, whether it is a fair one, or a fraud. There are two sorts of 
fraud. First, in the origin of the fraud; and secondly, an outrageous claim 
in an honest fire, which the claimant knows to be outrageous and dis- 
honest. In these two classes of losses I suppose there is not any room for 
argument throughout this body of men. We should all agree, I suppose, 
that the rogue, either in the origin of his fire or in his claim, should be 
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held to a strict construction of his contract, and this class of losses should 
even be resisted where there are any fair grounds for resisting — even so 
far as litigation. As to the honest claimant, who has an honest fire and 
makes a fair and reasonable claim, giving himself only the benefit of rea- 
sonable doubts, I suppose again we should all agree that he should be 
treated equitably. As Mr. Potter has said., it seems to me this question is 
a little unfortunately worded. I am not quite ready to accept what seems 
to be implied here, that a strict construction of our contract is not business 
equity. Mr. Potter lias already elaborated that talk somewhat. Business 
equity is doing what we have agreed to do; and we are glad to adjust 
losses under a contract under which an honest man claims. If we pay all 
we agree to pay, it is honest and equitable. The honest claimant should 
be treated liberally and generously, more than equitably, more than legally, 
and there is no chance for argument here. 

Most of you know perhaps that I am an orphan. I have relations 
with no particular company in my business capacity. During the last few 
years, I have adjusted losses for nearly two hundred companies, and out 
of that two hundred and others that I know, I can count on the four fin- 
gers of my one hand, without going more than once over them, all the 
companies, according to my belief, who want a salvage that does not 
fairly belong to them, and are willing to be more than that, gener- 
ous and liberal, to every claimant. I don't know of possibly more than 
five companies that want a salvage under any other circumstances what- 
ever. There is a good reason for this. An insurance contract is very dif- 
ferent from any other in one respect. When we adjust a loss we generally 
find a man who don't know what his contract is. He hardly knows that 
he has one. He don't know the company it is in. He don't know 
whether the claim assured is his own or somebody elses. He doesn't 
know what it covers, nor what he supposes it covers. He finds, alas ! too 
late, iperhaps, that it covers what he doesn't want it to. There are no 
other contracts that are treated in this way. If a man has a peanut deal 
he will employ a lawyer over it, but he hardly knows a word in the con- 
tract of insurance. So I say the honest fire claimant is entitled to not only 
what is right legally, and right equitably, but more than that, what is right 
in a liberal and generous spirit. 

Now, how is this? The companies practically believe all one way, 
and there is not much chance for argument. In my business I don't hold 
any particular views, not being connected with any particular company. 
I am not obliged in determining the loss to reserve all the defense the 
company has and save every one of them. I am not to give away the 
company's money. I am sent here to investigate and find out how much 
this loss is, and if the company is not to pay it, why not? I have reported 
scores of losses during the last few years where the claimant himself has 
said he believed he had no claim in law, where his own attorneys have 
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said they believed he had no claim in law, and where I have referred to 
the company all the facts in the case, and the company themselves has 
said that they believed he had no claim in law, but they would pay in 
full. I have a good illustration here, although there is not much in it. A 
man named Scott, up in Michigan a few years ago, had been married a 
few months before. He bought with his own money a little house and 
furnished it, and all the money himself and wife had, went into that prop- 
erty there, the house and furnishing. From the kindness of his heart, 
and wishing to make that little woman as safe as he could, he had the deed 
made out to her. He had the property insured, and when I went to ad- 
just the loss he said: "The title is all right; my wife has a warranty 
deed of it." And, knowing the peculiar laws of Michigan, where a mar- 
ried woman has a title in property absolutely (if a married woman has a 
title in a deed, it is absolute in Michigan, and her husband has no interest 
in the property), I said to him, " Mr. Scott, it is unfortunate you have no 
claim on that house." After a bit he said: " I see I have no claim what- 
ever for the building. Don't you think the insurance companies would do 
something for my wife? " I said: " No; the insurance company is in busi- 
ness. Why should they give $2,600 for your house ? They have made a 
contract clear and square, and certainly they won't do anything for you." 
He came back to me and said after a while: " I will make out a claim for 
the furniture, but it is a pretty hard knock, and I see it has all gone 
against me." "The company will do something for you, I believe," I 
said. He urged me so strongly that I finally made up the proofs for him 
/or the furniture alone, and I wrote to the company and simply notified 
them; I told the company we did not expect to do a large business 
there, and could not do it as an advertisement, and after I had explained 
that they were not legally entitled to pay they said they would pay it in 
full, and they did. This was where the man himself and his own attor- 
neys gave up the claim. Please show us any business in the world that 
can show, that being free from legal liability— the railroad, bank or express 
company has paid in that way ! There was another case in Michigan 
where the parties were rich. Their attorneys said: "We certainly 
believe we have not any legal claim, but we hope you will get the compa- 
nies to do what they can for us." Twenty thousand dollars the com- 
panies paid. I say these things ought to be known. 

A prominent attorney in this city said to me a short time ago, because 
I was defending a rank fraud loss, which he admitted afterwards, he said: 
" The company will resist this loss on the ground of fraud sure. It is very 
well settled." And I sat down and talked with him and told him the case. 
These cases are only a few in a great many that I can mention. It is $20,- 
000 mind you, and it takes a great deal of examining agents' accounts, 
and throwing out postage and that sort of thing to save that $20,000, and 
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yet it was paid in full without the company standing for one minute to talk 
about it, and I said to the attorney I would like to see a corporation that 
had money, like an insurance company act as frankly. There is no busi- 
ness that pays money so liberally and generously, where they are not 
liable, except perhaps life insurance companies. 

The President — 

The Chair is obliged to cut short the debate, for our hour is at an 
end. 

Mr. Potter- — 

I want to say something in reply to Mr. Red field. He seems to mis- 
apprehend the term " Business Equity.' ' Now I claim that while every 
loss should be settled on its own merits, there is no difference in the 
application of business equity; that business equity should be applied in 
every case, in the case of th3 honest loss or the fraud, the only difference 
is that applying strictly the rules of equity to honesty or fraud, in one case 
the one would get his money, and the other would be hung or go to prison. 
There is no question that no private individuals, no class or institutions in 
the world pay as much money on as little evidence that the parties are 
entitled to it as insurance companies. Compared to the amount of litiga- 
tion, there has been less than one quarter of 1%. 

The President — 

It is our good fortune to have with us to-day a distinguished represent- 
ative of your business from the South, a gentleman of marked ability, of 
large experience, well known to you all for his learning in our profession. 

I have the honor to announce to you Major Livingston Micas, of 
Atlanta, Georgia, who will now address you. 

Major Mims, who on ascending the rostrum was very 
warmly received by the audience, in responding to the greeting 
extended by the Convention, said : 

Mr. Chairman: For the cordial grace of your introduction I thank 
you, sir. Let me express to you, Mr. President and gentlemen of the Fire 
Underwriters' Association of the Northwest, the happiness I feel at being 
with you on this interesting occasion— a pleasure I have long desired, but 
have never before been permitted to enjoy. 

As I contemplate the greatness and the beauty of this splendid city, 
there recurs to my mind recollections of that mighty conflagration which, 
but so short a period since, swept away the millions of its wealth, and the 
homes of thousands of its inhabitants, and carried consternation to every 
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quarter of the civilized globe. Monumental now in her magnificence, not 
only to the genius and enterprise of her people, but to the memory of 
those departed companies whose lives went out in one grand holocaust on 
that lurid occasion, and the value and importance of fire insurance, in the 
aggregate millions paid in indemnity for the loss of the old, and in aid of 
that rapid and splendid reconstruction that now stands forth without a 
parallel. It is, indeed, an inspiration to tread its historic soil and to 
mingle with those whose achievements so justly entitle them to the prom- 
inence they have achieved in our profession. Memorable in its past, with 
splendor in its present, and with promise of added lustre and glory for the 
fnture, it is, indeed, the fitting home of your time- honored and distin- 
guished Association. 

Your annual convocations in the years gone by, through the contribu- 
tions of your members, have furnished lessons of wisdom to the entire 
insurance world, which, in their value, entitle you to the thanks of every 
underwriter. You have thus made up such volumes of literature — so 
thoroughly discussed every important subject of insurance— that you have 
the thanks of the underwriting fraternity, not only in this country, but 
throughout the world; and I myself feel, now, rather like sitting at the 
feet of these Gamaliels, and learning further of them, than attempting to 
essay anything for myself. For, in truth, gentlemen, I came not to make 
a speech, but, rather, to be present during these interesting exercises; to 
meet old friends amongst your members; to see and know, face to face, 
others whose names, familiar as household words, I had never met before, 
rather than to make a speech, for I grow more modest the older I get to 
be; the less I know, the less fitted I feel to make speeches. Oh, for that 
exu'tant and that bold and dashing spirit of youth, in its rich, its bright 
fancies and its happy conceits that possessed me, as doubtless it has every- 
one in your own experience, and does so large a proportion of this assem- 
blage at the present time; when we faltered at no undertaking, and we 
knew so much more than in the years now. How well I remember when, 
but a few years less than a quarter of a century ago, I myself was pro- 
moted, on very short notice, to be the Manager of a very important and 
leading company in the part of the country in which I lived. How well 
do I remember the zeal with which I entered upon my work, and how 
well do I remember how much I thought I knew of the business then. 
Not so much of losses, or fire losses, or policies; not so much of how to 
arrest fire losses, or how to reduce the fire waste, and of the many inter- 
esting questions which you have so ably discussed to-day, but I felt I knew 
a great deal more than that, and I dashed forth with all the vigor and 
determination of my then comparatively youthful self, as I compare 
myself to the venerable individual who stands before you; and I thought 
it was somewhat of an innovation— somewhat of a usurpation of special 
rights and privileges— that other companies should dare to occupy the 
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field that I thought particularly mine, for my company was a grand, mam- 
moth company, that had its millions in assets, and I remembered that 
again and again, and as I added up the assets of all the other companies 
(and very considerable corporations they were), I told myself that I ought 
to do the entire business of the country. I considered then the Old Hart- 
ford rather as interfering with my particular field and rights, and I think 
I turned up my then important insurance nose even at the Old Hartford; 
but I was young then. But I now come before you quite a different man; 
as the years go on, we do not find ourselves so confident. Things that 
appeared to be facts, we find, perhaps, are debatable questions, and, not- 
withstanding the many splendid theories we raise in favor of our own 
opinions, that there is a great deal to be said on the other side. 

I remember I then went so far in my part of the country that we were 
complaining of a want of premiums; that there were too many men in the 
profession, and I think I asked seriously, in the county paper, why I should 
not do all the insurance myself. I proposed to turn all the others into the 
fields and let them be producers, so that the number of consumers would 
be lessened. But, gentlemen, I come before you confessing my short- 
comings now, for I have a habit, upon which my friends make bold to 
remark, and that is, that in my speech-making of late, I sometimes man- 
age to get on the other side. But all the while I am consumed with a 
desire to make an exhibition of the most impartial judgment— nothing 
more than a most earnest desire to ascertain the truth. I was cautious in 
response to the kind invitation of your President, to promise only a little 
speech. I am sure you will applaud that fact when I speak of it; a little 
speech, but I would say that in candor, that a due appreciation of the 
honor done me in your invitation impelled me to attempt to prepare a 
discourse worthy of the dignity and importance of this occasion, and I 
did prepare a very elaborate speech. I intended it should be the grand 
effort of my insurance life. I wanted to appear before this distinguished 
convention so much more important a figure than I deserve to be, that I 
said to myself that I would appear before this body of old and distin- 
guished underwriters with something logical in the highest degree.- I 
intended, as Thackary said of Henry Esmond, that it should be my great 
bid for fame from posterity, and I had prepared a most elaborate paper, 
replete with facts and figures; logical to a most somnolent degree. I sub- 
mitted it to a few critical friends and read it over to them, and had their 
approval, with only a suggestion that it was a trifle too long. Some few 
kind friends amongst the journalists had asked for advance copies, and, 
seeing it in cold print and understanding its length, I must confess that at 
length my dissatisfaction culminated into a determination not to deliver it. 
As I did not inform the journalists of my intention in this regard, I can 
quite understand the reason for their absence. 
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And so I abandoned my original design. I consoled myself, however, 
with the thought that if I could prepare a half-way decent speech in the 
dry atmosphere of Atlanta, I thought I could do it better in the moist 
atmosphere of Chicago. "You know how it is yourself. 1 ' I shall, there- 
fore, proceed to present you with something that I have prepared for this 
occasion, relying, as I do, upon your well-known forbearance (and encour- 
aged, too, by the presence and smiles of my fair countrywomen), for well do 
I remember, gentlemen, on a former occasion, when a gentleman from the 
South entered the lists for a prize essay in competition with one of your 
own number, your high-bred courtesy and your liberality. If I shall only 
have your toleration on this occasion, I shall be amply rewarded. 

More than ten years ago I thus apostrophized insurance: " It is, in- 
deed, the shield of American enterprise. It throws its protecting aegis 
over every department of commerce; fosters credit; prevents universal 
bankruptcy and ruin, and, in the language of another, appeals to the con- 
sciousness of every intelligent man. It spreads wide its beneficent arms, 
and gives more substantial present security, peace and confidence than 
any otber device terminating in temporal destiny/ ' 

But, beyond all these benefits, there is something in it— as it oftimes 
presents itself to my mind — so attractive in the dash, boldness and vigor 
with which it grapples with hazard, and even fate itself, that it inspires me 
with admiration unspeakable. Nor do I withhold it, when I reflect that, 
in a science of its own, it has created laws proper for its government, in 
dealing with elements so dangerous, and oftimes uncontrollable. 

Let me remark on the vastness of its concerns. The millions and 
millions that it operates; the thousands of the most efficient business men 
that direct its affairs; the officers at their desks; the men in the field; 
Inspectors, Adjusters, Managers, and General, Local and Special Agents, 
all engaged in their different callings, in its ail-pervading interests; its 
various organizations for its common benefit— Local, State and National 
Boards; its almost perfect system of surveys, that furnish at a glance the 
character of nearly all the buildings in every town and city in the country; 
complete inspections of every manufacturing establishment, showing in 
detail every particular necessary to a full understanding of each and every 
risk; and then, most marvelous, scientifically applied rates, understood 
by, and binding upon, every conservative and well-regulated company. 

Science has been taxed to the utmost. Skill and learning have sug- 
gested every possible improvement. Ail that builders and architects 
could devise or suggest for the best construction of buildings, in protection 
against fires, has been appropriated, and the ingenuity and genius of man 
earnestly employed in perfecting ways and means to arrest and extinguish 
fires; and in the moral world, from all our pulpits, have the clergy, even 
more earnestly than before, denounced wrong and evil, and incited to the 
practice of all the virtues. We have supplemented even these moral forces 
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by numbers of evangelists, who sieze all passing chances and opportuni- 
ties to make, not only sinners, but churchmen, better than they were 
before. Nor let me fail to add the number of journals making a specialty 
of insurance, and conducted with zeal and ability worthy of the cause in 
which they are employed. I confess my own amazement in contemplating 
the work of the last decade, in every way, in aid of insurance. Experi- 
ence, skill and caution have almost been exhausted, and in no nation or 
country has so much been done in this particular as in our own, and yet 
we are confronted with such accusing facts and figures as prove that the 
condition, in so far as average rates and percentages of loss and income 
are concerned, is less satisfactory now than in the periods past. 

Mr. Heald, in his recent able address before the National Board, has 
presented us with some valuable tables showing the business of insurance 
in the United States for the past twenty-five years. They deserve special 
study. He estimates that within the twenty-five years named, five hun- 
dred and ninety-two companies, with capital aggregating 181,204,441, and 
gross assets to the amount of $134,413,710, have been absorbed by losses, 
or withdrawn from business, while, during all that time, two hundred and 
sixteen companies, embracing twenty-three foreign companies, have made 
a profit of only 4.06 per cent. The losses of the five hundred and ninety- 
two failed and retired companies, we take it, greatly overbalance the small 
profit of the two hundred and sixteen companies, so that the business has 
actually been conducted at a loss. 

In his division of business of twenty -five years down to the present 
time, of the surviving companies, he makes five divisions of five years 
each, and give3 us comparison of losses and expenses for each of those 
periods, showing percentage of loss for the last quinquennial period to be 
9.36 per cent, more than the first, and the average of the twenty-five 
years, 9.18 per cent, more than the first quinquennial. Mr. Heald dwells 
with special force on the increased ratio of expenses, and especially that 
most important factor of commissions, which, more than any other, has 
grown upon us, and makes the question of its limitation, not to exceed fif- 
teen per cent., the immediate and pressing one of the day and hour. 
And it is a very important question. The continued increase of the ratio 
of expenses, is one to which the companies and all their agents should at 
once give serious attention. The leading purpose of our Boards — Local, 
State and National — I understand to be to limit commissions. I know our 
Southeastern Tariff Association is formed, upon the pledge of all its mem- 
bers, to fix and inforce uniform rates of commission, as well as uniform 
rates of premium. I should greatly prefer " open rates to open commis- 
sions." " Fixed rates cannot exist without fixed commissions." The 
present average rate of commission, in the last five years, shows an 
increase from 15.79 to 17.37 per cent, over the five years previous. It 
seems to me there should be ready agreement of companies to enforce the 
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limit of fifteen per cent., and thus add near two per cent, to profits; and 
certain it is, that there is no easier or happier manner of improving the 
general situation of insurance, as we have presented it, than in a proper 
decrease of expenses, and, just in same proportion, an increase in profit. 

This matter of reduction of expense, so important to the extent that 
it goes, does not, in my judgment, go far enough, in any now assumed 
reduction, to offset, as the figures given show, the present too high per- 
centage of loss, and especially to provide for the increasing loss, to be 
expected from the increasing tendency of insured property to burn. Nor 
does it go to the ascertainment and prevention of the causes of this already 
too heavy and still increasing ratio of loss. If we look to the physical 
influence of insurance in the different states, we fail to account for the 
different percentages of losses to premiums received. True, that the pro- 
portion of city property, and number of towns and citie3, more or less 
provided with fire extinguishing facilities, the older and better settled con- 
dition of society, and better character of buildings, should show a differ- 
ence of percentage as compared with newly settled towns and states, where 
the conditions are different, and the prevailing winds in some places, are 
suggestive of loss, as against the milder and more equitable conditions of 
others; but all these being equal, we feel disappointment when we find in 
some states, where the climate suggests long and continued use of fire, 
where all modern appliances are used as protection against the rigours of 
winter, perhaps, the lowest percentage of loss; and in almost tropical 
regions, where many of the houses are even unprovided with chimneys, 
and especially with stoves, the highest percentage. Think of tropical 
Florida — sunny land — air-laden with perfume of orange blossoms, and her 
amber-colored waters, the home of the lovely alligator, with less cause for 
losses by fire, than any state in the Union, and yet, without counting in the 
sweeping losses of Key West, gives us an average of $145 paid for every 
$100 in premiums received. 

Or can this unsatisfactory condition be owing to the generally demor- 
alized condition of the age? Suggested in its severe fluctuation from 
rapid wealth to sudden poverty — the world indeed seems wild in its revo- 
lutions, as men, stimulated by their desire to be rich, lose more and more 
their sense of moral obligation. The actual present, with its teeming pos- 
session, its arts, trades and professions, seems too small for the demands 
of men thus stimulated. The insatiate spirit of speculation runs into 
veriest gambling, and from the great marts of trade, the telegraphic wires 
tremble as they flash the daily transactions of millions that have no actual 
basis of legitimate trade or production. We must know that we are unduly 
wrought up by such influences. 

I shall not detain you with fuither remarks as to any influencing 
causes of fire losses more remote than that which from my experience iu 
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their consideration and settlement added to the experience and views of 
many other adjusters, I am sure is the grand leading cause, and then pro- 
ceed to suggest what I consider the best remedy therefor, and which, lest 
it be not discovered, I take occassion to declare the theme of my discourse. 
To be plain, I consider the cause (hackneyed as it is) of the increased and 
still increasing percentage of loss by fire, in the greatest degree, the tempta- 
tion for over -insurance, and the safe opportunities offered under our present 
conduct of bus'uess, not only to evil-designing persons, but, worse still, to 
good men in their necessities, to burn their property, and thus render 
their policies claims against the companies for their fraudulent losses. 
There is nothing that wicked men can so safely use or abuse to their dis- 
honest ends, as an insurance policy. They are masters of their own houses, 
coming and going at-will, and easily keeping others away. Any one hav- 
ing the opportunities of such incendiarism, should, if he allowed himself 
to be discovered, be sued for lunacy. There is nothing, either in the rul- 
ings of courts or the verdicts of juries, to mar, in the least, the safe oppor- 
tunity every insured man has to burn his own building and contents, and, 
though *from >all circumstances suspected of the act, yet be free from 
arraignment, and, as a general rule, be not less considered by his neigh- 
bors than before. All manner of convincing circumstances, such, indeed, 
as leave no doubt in the minds of thinking people, of the guilt of such 
incendiaries, are for naught in the absence of the proof of the " cor put 
delicti^ 1 

This combined experience, as to the loss from incendiarism, aggregat- 
ing millions of dollars annually, constitutes a serious accusation against the 
present practice of insurance under present unlimited policies, as an 
agency of evil. In the light of political economy, the property consumed 
by fire is a loss to the nation at large. Then, what an agency of destruc- 
tion we employ, in its inspiration of the loss of property in value annually, 
to an amount far beyond that of the honest losses that it should only legiti- 
mately indemnify. And beyond this sweeping loss of the wealth of the 
nation, is the still more to be considered demoralization of the people, in 
the loss of immortal souls (if, indeed, contrary now to public opinion and 
the estimation of the churches, it be a crime to defraul insurance com- 
panies), for Christians and sinners, good men and bad, and, I am ungallant 
enough to say, quite a number of women also have been tempted to the 
crime of incendiarism, through hope of fraudulent gains under insurance 
policies. Verily, we have much to answer for. We have but to look 
around in our own knowledge and remark the scores of prosperous villages 
and towns in which losses by fire were almost unknown in the years past 
by, and note the greatly increased losses, and, in many instances, their 
almost total destruction, after insurance bad become general. Now almost 
every village and hamlet has experienced the uses of insurance in pro- 
moting losses. Before insurance was known to them, few, if any, under- 
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stood the value of "last inventories taken, and purchases since/' or the 
consequence of percentages of value in estimating amount of loss. Now 
almost every country merchant is educated and prepared for any emer- 
gency, whether of his own or his neighbor's procuring. I have seen the 
victims of fires, under the happy protection of their policies, the subjects 
of congratulation, at the profitable sale of their depreciated and unmarket- 
able properties, while I have witnessed the almost tearful disappointment 
of some good, pious persons, as well as wicked ones, who could not con- 
ceal their unhappiness that the fires were extinguished before reaching 
them. 

I have, on occasions of sweeping fires, had occasion to adjust the losses 
of some of the most excellent members of society — leading citizens — who 
could not and would not fire their property; and yet, having losses under 
fires started by others, have been wild in their efforts to compel the com- 
panies to pay them sums far exceeding their losses, and have never for- 
given the careful adjusters who resisted their unjust demands. 

We have evidence of- the continued hostility of legislatures in the 
absurd measures they attempt at each session to pass to the damage of the 
companies. The courts hesitate to pronounce the unavoidable law, when 
it favors insurance companies, and we ourselves have almost resolved 
never to submit even the strongest matters of fact to a jury. We have no 
friends — we must take care of ourselves. We fear not the Storm God or 
the Fire Fiend, but we do fear man, in his wicked purposes of gain, crueller 
and more relentless than all. 

We must reform our contracts and introduce conditions that will, in a 
great measure at least, take from them the temptations that they now offer 
for fraudulent and dishonest gains. We must render it, as far as in our 
power, impossible for any insurant to profit in his losses, through the 
agency of his policy, and thus restrict insurance to its proper office, to 
indemnify honest losses by rendering it impossible for companies to pay 
losses in which the insured does not, to some extent, participate. 

I remember, in the years before the war, when Col. Johnson was a 
candidate for Vice-President upon the glory of a single, but disputed, gal- 
lant deed, a witty member of Congress from my dear old state of Missis- 
sippi, remarking upon the doubts then prevailing on almost every question 
of the day, yielded his happiness in former belief that the " bard of Scio's 
rocky isle' 1 was really the author of the Iliad, to the claim that Homer 
was a myth, and that perhaps that act which, more than all others, gave 
Nero the notoriety of "fiddling while Borne was in flames, " was now 
proven in the very fact that fiddles were then unknown. But said he 
would hold any man his enemy, that attempted to take from him his firm 
belief, that Col. Johnson killed Tecumseh. 

If I myself have had my doubts on many questions of insurance, this 
is one on which I am resolved. If I have had doubts as to whether we 
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should, through our Southeastern Tariff Association, educate the manufac- 
turing establishments to such a state of perfection, and low rates as to 
reduce amount of insurance and transfer them to the mutuals; or if, in my 
dual character of one of the people, and also insurance agent I have, in 
the former capacity, been more successful in urging that, which in the lat- 
ter I opposed, and am in doubt now on the question of deposits by com- 
panies; if I have doubts now as to the policy of insuring married women, 
or carrying lines on cotton in class B warehouses, trebly as large as on 
merchandise, in same class of buildings, or even as to a valued policy law 
for buildings, that would compel the inspection of such risks in advance 
by agents, and induce such restrictions as would only allow proper mar- 
gins of insurance; or if indeed I doubt now, whether or not the old way 
of insuring moderate lines on property as we find it, for paying price, is 
not better than attempting, even if it could be done, that improvement in 
all risks, that tends to the lessening of premiums, commissions and profits 
—let me say without hesitation, I have no doubt as to the proper remedy 
to check our present too high and still increasing loss ratio. For " I say it, 
and I say it boldly "lam not in doubt as to the value and importance of 
the co-insurance clause limited to be incorporated as part and parcel of every 
policy. It is a misnomer to call it the loss clause. We have used in the 
South, for some years past, what we call the three-fourths value cluuse, 
and also what we call the three-fourths loss clause. The first of great 
value — the latter far more valuable. Even the three-fourths value clause, 
in its partial use in insurance in smaller towns, and in ordinary village 
stocks, and especially in regard to dwellings, has, in the experience of 
those who have used it, paid for itself a thousand times over. The experi- 
ence of "The Southern Mutual Insurance Company of Georgia" is in 
point. It gets all the business it is willing to write in the state, and for 
the thirty years of its existence has always had the three-fourths value 
clause printed in the body of its policies. It is a company so popular, that 
it is necessary to take its new applicants in order as vacancies occur. It 
does a business of $250,000 in Georgia, and returns its policy holders from 
fifty to seventy-five per cent, dividends annually, while most leading 
agency companies, in all the years since the war, have scarcely received 
premiums sufficient to pay losses and expenses. And here is the best 
comparison we can make. The one with the inducements and opportuni- 
ties of fraudulent profits to the insured, prevented by the three-fonrths 
clause, showing profit of 50 % per annum, the others without it showing 
loss. The able officers of that company have told me that they attributed 
their success to the three-fourtbs clause. 

I am aware, however, that some who accept the value clause, so-called, 
object to what we term the loss clause, and for the reason only that the 
loss clause provides that the insured shall bear the same proportion in a 
partial as in a total loss, really a conclusion the law would reach in adjust- 
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merit of losses, where both the company and the insured are carrying 
specified but undivided proportions of same risk, had not the companies 
themselves in their senseless competition, waived it. It is certainly no 
hardship to require every insurant to carry a certain proportion of his 
own risk, and to that extent to bear the same relation that any company 
would bear, had they insured it, towards the other companies carrying 
risks on his property. 

No company insuring with this clause, as some urge, receives a pre- 
mium for any greater amount of insurance than it makes good its liability 
for in any case. If it only insures property to amount of three-fourths its 
value, it ought not to be made liable for any amount of loss, total or par- 
tial, exceeding this proportion. It is this very idea against law or reason, 
that in partial losses all salvages belong to the insured, and all losings to the 
company , that I would correct, and provide that they be borne in propor- 
tion to the amounts insured. Nor do I advocate it as limited entirely to 
three-fourths the value of the property insured, but rather that the pro- 
portion be graduated according to the amount insured, so that the insured 
shall not be required to carry too large a risk, never forgetting, however, the 
grand leading purpose that the insured shall carry a proportion sufficient 
to induce all proper care in protecting it, and especially to compel him to 
properly exert himself in saving as much as possible in event of fire. 
"When this clause is incorporated in all our policies, when every insurant 
understands, as he will, that he is prevented from any profit to himself, in 
that he himself must carry a proportion of his risk, and bear same pro- 
portion of his loss, then will we witness a diminution of the present loss 
ratio; then will we see a reduction of rates, and profit to companies com- 
porting with the hazardous business in which they invest their capital, 
and then will we experience the happiness of believing that we are 
indemnifying honest losses, rather than be filled with a disgust, that we 
are imposing heavy taxes on the many deserving and honest insurers, 
who have no losses, merely to make a fund sufficient to pay those which 
are, for the most part, dishonest. When properly explained, it will be 
welcomed by the large majority of insurers — the most of insurers have no 
losses — theirs is the hard part of the business, to make up a fund to pay 
the few unfortunates, and alas ! too many rascals that have fires. What- 
ever is done, therefore, to prevent dishonest losses, and reduce our loss 
per centage to its proper figure, is to render the best service we can to the 
great majority of insurers, and it must be remembered that the proportion 
now of non-losing insurers to those having losses, should not be less than 
one hundred to one. 

But it is argued that the clause has been in use in Texas and Florida, 
and the ratio has not been reduced in those states. It must be said that 
the clause has only been in partial use in those states; but where used, the 
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losses have been lessened according to staged proportions from what they 
would have been without it. It is said that agents grow less efficient in 
their care and inspection of business, when this clause is applied; there is 
no reason why they should, and if so, then the fault should be remedied 
by the companies seeing to it, that they properly perform their duties. It 
is not intended in any degree to lessen inspection, or relieve the agent 
from the vigilance now required of him. It is said, too, that the dishonest 
insurer will so falsify his books as to escape the effect of this clause. I do 
not agree that, as a rule, " it is a matter of impossibility to prevent a 
designing rogue from deceiving us," though sometimes they do. Our 
Adjusters deal with just such characters, almost daily, and it is a common 
every day occurence in some measure to detect their falsifications. So 
will this clause be an aid in its proportion in reduction of losses that 
appear. 

It is claimed that the clause is objectionable in restricting the volume 
of insurance, to the extent of the proportion in the clause. Even now 
most companies instruct their agents not to insure beyond three-fourths, 
its value. It is a mistake, however, to assume three-fourths as the fixed 
proportion of this clause, for as graduated according to amounts insured 
the average may not be more than 10%, and every one must admit it, that 
with this proportion at risk of the assured, the probabilities are in favor 
of smaller loss ratios, than now appear without any limitations, or restric- 
tions whatever. The Local Agent— God bless him— is expected to be, and 
will be just as watchful of men and risks in the one case as the other. 

It is a blunder to insist that the insured pays for more insurance than 
he can recover in case of loss. He will, in case of loss, recover in full the 
entire amount for which he is insured, and which will be that proportion 
only of the whole value which he has paid for, and knows he has insured, 
and in partial loss he will recover in same proportion. 

I shall commend it to the people, and especially to all honest insurers, 
as promotive of their best interests. I shall urge it upon the companies as 
their preventive against fraudulent and dishonest losses, and in aid of 
that profit to which they are so justly entitled. I shall commend it to 
the law makers as the best measure to preserve the common property of 
the state, and furnish its citizens indemnity, at its fair and proper cost. I 
shall urge the moralists, and the clergy in their sacred desks, to promote 
it as conserving the public morals. 

Gentlemen of the West, I bring you greetings from your brethren of 
the South. They rejoice with you in your wonderful thrift and prosperity; 
they rejoice with you in the magnificence and grandeur of your cities; 
they rejoice with you in the hum of machinery from your thousand work- 
shops; they rejoice with you in the commerce of your beautiful lakes and 
your flowing rivers; they rejoice with you in your fertile and almost 
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boundless prairies, covered with the luxuriance of wheat and corn that 
fills your granaries and feeds the multitudes of the earth. And I myself, 
never forgetting the glories of that dear old South (and I should feel 
myself unworthy to address true and brave men, and these my fair coun- 
trywomen, whose gracious presence lends such a charm to this occasion, 
did I for a moment fail to cherish such memories), still, with none the less 
pride, I come to you to speak of that new South— that young South, now 
bounding forth in advancement with every mechanical and industrial pur- 
suit, and in the splendid development of her rich and varied resources. 
And these are yours, and yours are ours — part of the great wealth of a 
new, happy and undivided country. We come, gentlemen, to unite with 
you in every proper endeavor to best advance the interests of the com- 
panies whose representatives we are; and more, and still more, in the fer- 
vor of our patriotic hearts, we come to pledge you — 

One flag, one land, 
One heart, one hand, 
One nation evermore. 

The President — 

Gentlemen of the Association, we have listened with unmeasured 
delight to the able and brilliant address of our gifted and versatile guest. 
What shall we say, or how shall we express the debt he has placed upon 
us ? If our distinguished visitor is a representative merely of the charac- 
ter and ability of the gentlemen of the South, we may well pause before 
we issue our invitations to our brethren to visit us and give us their con- 
tributions, for they will load us down with obligations we can never repay. 
Words fail to express the gratitude of the Chair, and I doubt not that I 
voice the sentiments of the entire body before me in thanks to the gentle- 
man for his brilliant, able and graceful address. 

What is your pleasure in regard to the treat you have had ? In the 
modesty of the gentleman's character, he has asked it be not printed ; in 
that we think we will have an issue with him. I leave it to you to say. 

Mr. Cornell — 

I move — is it necessary to move the suspending of the rules for the 
printing of the paper ? 

The President: Yes. 

Mr. Cornell — 

I move, then, that the rules of the Association be suspended, and that 
fiye hundred copies of the address be printed. 

The President — 

It is moved and seconded that five hundred copies of Major Mims' 
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address be published and distributed to members of this Association, and 
all other underwriters in the country calling for them. 

The motion was adopted. 

The President — 

Is there anything further from other gentlemen. 

Major Bliven — 

I move that Major Mims be made an honorary member of this Asso- 
ciation. 

A rising vote was called for. 

The motion was adopted. 

Major Mims — 

Let me return my prompt and heart-felt thanks for the great honor 
done me. 

Major Bliven — 

I can now give the report of the Committee for the first Board of 
Directors for this Association. The Committee has met with some diffi- 
culty in making out the report because of the legal requirements. 

We submit the following for approval: R. J. Smith, I. S. Blackwelder, 
Geo. W. Adams, J. F. McSween, Abrain Williams, W. R. Freeman, H. H. 
Glidden, Isaac W. Hoi man, J. C. Griffiths, Charles E. Bliven, L. D. 
Moody, T. H. Smith, H. C. Alverson. 

Mr. R. J. Smith— 

I desire before any action is taken on that report, to decline. I do not 
desire to serve on that directory. I think I have done my full share in 
that respect, and five or six years ago I desired to take a back seat and let 
some of the young and able men come forward, and I think it is high time 
I did so, and insisted upon it, and I must insist too upon not being nomi- 
nated. 

Major Bliven — 

I trust that Mr. Smith will not be excused. The legal requirements of 
this Association now demand that a quorum of directors shall be present 
for the transaction of business. That was the great difficulty that the* 
Committee had in presenting a list of names from which could at most 
times be secured a quorum. Every executive officer of this Association 
in times past, knows how difficult it is to get together an Executive Com- 
mittee. What we might do as individuals, being an unfinished Associa- 
tion is one thing; what we may be required to do under the new status of 
our organization is different. I think, therefore, Mr. Smith should serve 
at least the first year. 
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The President — 

The Chair is not aware of any parliamentary rule or rules of this Asso- 
ciation by which a candidate for an office is compelled to serve or run for 
election. I suppose it is in the province of Mr. Smith to decline, or any 
other gentleman that is named in the report. If the gentleman can be 
prevailed upon to allow his name to remain as reported, the Chair will be 
very much gratified. We shall have to call upon Mr. Smith for his year's 
time. 

Mr. Smith — 

I do not wish to take up time, and what I have stated is true, and I 
wish the Association would so consider it. 

The President — 

In that case, if you desire to name a substitute, will you have the 
report sent back to the committee for consideration ? 

Mr. Smith- 
It is unnecessary. I will nominate Mr. Simonds, if it is in order. 
He is named on the committee. 

The President — 

I think the motion is a little premature, and for this reason: The 
report has not been accepted from the committee. Objection was made at 
once, which I think requires that it should be sent back to the committee 
for reconsideration, with an instruction that they put somebody else's, 
name on where the name of the party objecting was taken off. I think 
that is a parliamentary rule. I don't think it is courteous for the Associa- 
tion to take a vote on one name, without considering the whole. 

Mr. Moody — 

I move that the report be referred back to the committee, with instruc- 
tions to Mr. Smith to find a substitute. 

The motion was adopted. 
The President — 

We will now have the report of the Chairman of the Committee on the 
death of Mr. Chittenden. 

Mr. Eddy— 

The Committee beg leave to offer the following resolutions: 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON DEATH OF W. GUS. CHITTENDEN. 

The Committee appointed to report on the death of Mr. W. Gus. 
Chittenden beg leave to offer the following resolutions: 
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Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God to call unto Him an esteemed 
member of this Association, W. Gus. Chittenden, and 

Whereas, That while our brother was not connected with the business 
in this field for many years, and on account of ill-health was not present 
at many of our meetings; yet, by ail those who were brought into inter- 
course with him, his noble character was at once recognized, and to those 
who were fortunate enough to have his acquaintance, he was known to be 
honest, brave and true, and for his many sterling qualities was greatly 
beloved. 

Therefore be it Resolved, That we, his friends and associates of the Fire 
Underwriters' Association of the Northwest, hereby unite in this expres- 
sion of our deep sorrow at this our great loss, and that in this dispensation 
we recognize the hand of Him, " who doetb all things well," and we bow 
in humble submission, .feeling assured that our friend and brother has 
only answered the summons, " Come up higher." 

Resolved, That we tender to the wife, brother and other relatives, our 
heart-felt condolence and earnest sympathy in their affliction. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, properly attested, be sent 
to the family of our deceased associate. 

H. C. EDDY, ) 

E. W. LYMAN, I Committee. 

I. S. BLACKWELDER, ) 



Mr. Smith— 

I desire to move that the resolutions be adopted by a rising vote. 

The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 

The President — 

The next matter we have on our regular programme will be the debate 
which should have taken place yesterday, on the question: "Can the 
Present Agency System be Improved? " by Mr. De Camp, of Cincinnati 
who is now with us. 

Mr. De Camp — 

,HOW CAN THE PRESENT AGENCY SYSTEM BE IMPROVED? 

Can the present Agency system be improved ? Most assuredly yes, 
for it is in the very nature of things that most of man's devices can be 
improved, and it would be contrary to the spirit and genius of the age to 
assert otherwise. But it will be necessary to introduce the question with 
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a little adverb — " how? " — if we would have an adequate discussion of the 
subject. How can the present Agency system be improved. 

By " improved,' ' we do not mean improved upon — set aside and sup- 
. planted by some other method — for we would not venture an opinion, 
much less a discussion, as to the probability of some other mode of trans- 
. acting the fire insurance business, such as the way customs are levied and 
collected by the government; but we mean made better, more effective as 
a means to an end, and that with the furnishing the amplest indemnity for 
the least cost compatible with a reasonable expense and profit. 

The "agency system" is the outgrowth of the extension of our 
country by emigration and railroads which give improved facilities of 
. communication. 

As now existing, it is the machinery of Local and Special Agents and 
Department Managers engaged in securing, reporting, examining and 
classifying the risks of the whole country, before finally filed and recorded 
in the home office, which directs the general policy, and handles and invests 
the capital and profits. 

The theory and object of the system is to get as near as possible to a 
knowledge of the moral and physical hazard of a risk; for it is true in fire 
as well as life insurance, that a wise and discriminating selection of risks, 
and close personal contact with the forces that secure a large and profit- 
able patronage, is the life and success of a company. An agency system 
of a large company of forty to seventy years growth in this new country is 
a plant representing more money and good will than any commercial 
house, bank or other corporate enterprise; and as an organized bene- 
ficence reaches more towns and people than any other business outside 
the postal service, and its history is the history of the rise and develop- 
ment of this western country. 

The " agency system " has been steadily perfecting itself in apparatus 
and facilities, in knowledge and science, through transmitted and cumula- 
tive experience, through traditions and records, through easy and frequent 
intercourse, through books on the law and practice of the profession, 
through Associations with their sharpening suggestions, through the dis- 
cipline corps of Special Agents covering the field as inspectors and super- 
visors, instructing as to forms of policy, and perfecting the art of report- 
ing; through Sanborn's maps and Barlow's surveys, and the use of the 
Mercantile Agency slips, through the introduction of the daily report sys- 
" tern with the trained office expert, whose rapid glance comprehends 
character, amount, rate and form, and finally, through the Compact Man- 
ager with his intervening scrutiny and stamp; all these aids and acces- 
sories indicate the refinement and perfection of the system to the last 
degree. 

But now, how can this system be improved ? 

The question itself is an admission that it needs improving; that in 
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spite of applied science, trained talent and complex, but smooth-running 
machinery, the business is not as profitable as in the earlier days when 
forms of policy were simpler, and rates merely nominal. 

A business must " pay " to make it interesting or worthy to be pur- 
sued, and it is a reproach and burlesque on professional skill and costly 
organization that the output does not justify the labor and expense. Bet- 
ter less science and more sense; less a knowing-how-to-do-it, and more 
" a-doing on't," as they say in New England. 

But can we not have a union of science and sense, perfection of sys- 
tem and profitable outcome ? 

Some underwriters assert that a change in the mode of compensating 
agents is the reform of the hour, and that a contingent interest in the pro- 
fits will be followed by a vast improvement in the results of the agency 
business. 

While the plan has much to commend it, and we doubt not in many 
large places would be possible and preferable — acting in a twofold manner, 
by rewarding the profitable agent in an agreeable manner, and checking 
the selfish and ruinous tendencies of others— still a change in the mode of 
compensation does not reach the root of the matter. The very suggestion 
of a contingent commission is a confession that agents are actuated by self- 
interest, rather than the interests of their company. 

To our mind (he whole structure seems to rest on the character of the Agent; 
and the necessity that the business-getter shall be a man of good charac- 
ter, of vigorous and honest fibre in judgment and integrity, grows more 
and more on our thought as we contemplate the subject. 

Character is the corner-stone of the system, the key-stone of the arch; 

the rest is but ornament and minor detail. It is as true now as in Pope's 

time, that 

1 'Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow, 

The rest is but leather or prunella." 

And one feels like throwing the whole thing into the waste basket, 
and declaring it to be an inborn and inwrought conviction that, give to a 
company a thousand honest agents, and they will make a success of the company 
by whatever system of reporting or compensation you may adopt. 

In the earlier days, when the conditions of life and trade were more 
simple, when slow intercourse fostered a higher sense of responsibility, 
when the scramble for business was less vehement, as the bribes of extra 
commissions were unknown, and when even the current rate of commis- 
sion was much smaller, alluring fewer into the business, companies made 
more money with cruder forms and fewer records, largely because of the 
high type of character of their representatives. 

If the character of agents is deteriorating, the companies are largely 
responsible for it by increasing the temptations, swelling the commissions, 
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multiplying agencies and stimulating a more rapid growth than the condi- 
tions of age or natural development warrant. 

Hence, daily reports, map bureaus, inspections by Supervisors, Com- 
pact Managers' stamps, and all the expensive paraphernalia of manage- 
ment have become necessary to protect the companies from the natural 
consequences of demoralization growing out of a lessening sense of 
responsibility on the part of the Local Agent. 

Every company has scores of agents whom they believe upright and 
true to the best interests of the company; but, treating them as a whole, 
the tendency and result of the system to-day is to make machine agents, 
who will rake in risks by the swath, leaving to the company the work of 
selection, inspection and acceptance. 

We will now rapidly name five or six means of improving the present 
agency system, without, however, elaborating any of the suggestions. Of 
course, if an Agent is dishonest, no system would make him honest or 
desirable. 

Our first suggestion is, to restore to the Local Agent the sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

To this end there should be a return to the early practice of basing 
every policy. on an application, as a warranty of material facts. We 
believe this entirely feasible, except in the largest commercial centers, 
where business methods are rapid and values in produce fluctuate. We 
seem afraid to require anything of the assured. We educate in him a con- 
tempt for our business by our waiving all safeguards. We have not the 
"grip" on our risks and on the assured that the better class of Mutuals 
have, who enforce requirements as a condition precedent to obtaining 
their policy. 

Second. As further assisting in personal responsibility, we would have 
less reliance on (if not dispensing altogether with) maps, and require of 
the Agent that he personally survey every risk, and make a diagram on 
the back of every daily report. 

This would keep off the register many an undesirable risk. 

A personal inspection as to construction, occupancy, tidiness, or lack 
of it; exposure and general character of neighborhood, would not permit 
an honest Agent to submit a risk that did not commend itself to his judg- 
ment, or that would not bear inspection. 

If an Agent is working for his company's interest, then personal sur- 
veys and diagrams, with 15%, are more desirable and profitable than map 
references, with a contingent. 

Third. By insisting on specific and carefully drawn policies, and pay- 
ment for privileges that are exceptional or hazardous. 

The sharp methods of rival agents, devising printed forms granting 
every privilege under the known heavens, and suggesting articles of con- 
traband or inflammable combustion, which might not have been deemed 
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safe by the owner; privileges for night-work, for vacancy and idleness, for 
improvements, covering all buildings that are or may be hereafter erected 
on the premises, breeds a recklessness and demoralisation that is shame- 
Ail, and begets a disrespect for the authority and importance of an insur- 
ance document that lowers the tone of the profession. 

The sacred privilege of " other insurance," that used to be guarded so 
jealously, and its omission the foundation of so many law suits, is now, in 
harmony with this rapid age, disposed of, as a matter for granted in the 
printed policy-slips, or carelessly abbreviated by initials " O. I. P.," will 
have as much legal significance and court protection as " C. O. D." 

It is an age of abbreviation, we know. The very newspapers can 
scarcely spell the words in eager type; but we soon "catch on" that 
"G. O. P." means the "grand old party," and "G. O. M," that "grand 
old man," Gladstone. 

We are reminded of the story of an ignorant darkey, who went before 
a council of ministers and declared that he bad a call to preach. They 
asked him how he knew ? He said he had a vision, in which he saw a 
banner with three strange letters—" G. P. C."— which he said meant, " Gd 
Preach Christ ! " The council sagely shook their heads, and denied him 
the license, averring that those letters meant "Go Pick Cotton ! " "Go 
Plow Corn ! " 

May not the familiar letters, "O. I. P.," on our policy forms perti* 
nently stand for "Other Iniquitous Practices," or "Our Ignorance 
Paraded ? " 

We fear the race of good, old-fashioned Agents— servants of the com- 
pany — is dying out. A few survive — some of them octogenarians— who 
carefully eschew printed forms, and faithfully write their policies and daily 
reports with punctilious neatness and fullness, signing their own name as 
an attestation of accurate supervision. In their stead is coming the rub- 
ber-stamp, type-writing machine Agent, hiding all the delightful points of 
individuality, as well as dulling the sense of responsibility. 

Fourth. The system can be improved by the special and office Exam- 
iner occasionally changing places. The Examiner, becoming familiar with 
towns and Agents, is enabled to pass on the business more intelligently, 
having the Agent and place (as to width of streets, height and appearance 
of buildings, fire department, etc.), before his mind, thus avoiding much 
correspondence and misapprehension. 

Most Agents thoughtlessly take it for granted that facts about their 
place are familiar to the office. 

The Special, sitting at the desk, would learn many peculiarities and 
defects of the Agents' methods of reporting that would be new to him, 
and enable him to improve the Agents' manner of doing business. 

Fifth. The system can be improved by requiring the Special to register 
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tbe date of his visits at the agency, and thus avoid disputes as to when he 
inspected a form of policy on which a subsequent loss has occurred, and. 
unjust criticism made that " he never saw that loose and defective form; " 
" that it was written since his last visit," etc. 

By registering, an Agent is encouraged that his business is receiving 
attention, and it will check any tendency to put undesirable risks on the 
books which he thinks the Special will criticise. 

Sixth. While the Agency system broadens the scope of a company's 
views, and gives the law of average a fine chance to operate, an improve- 
ment can be made by a company still further widening its policy, and 
taking a larger grasp of the general laws of average — keeping pace with 
tbe growing wealth and industries of the country. 

Because one state may not have enough distillery or cotton risks to 
predicate profit, is no reason a company should reject such in that state, if 
there* are enough in other states to make a paying class of hazard. 

In this connection, frequent, fluctuating and provoking changes of 
policy, as to classes of hazards, is a serious drawback to the steady onward 
development of a company's business. 

Agents need to feel that the policy and scope of the company is fixed, 
broad and progressive, and not veering as a weather-cock at every sign of 
disaster. 

We submitted the question to several thoughtful Agents, scattered from 
Ohio to Arkansas, and we will close up by giving the gist of their replies, 
which were to us a matter of lively interest and satisfaction. Several of 
them strike sparks from the anvil. 

An esteemed Indianian says : 

"First. Reduce the number of agencies in this city from twenty -five to 
five. This would make the business of each agency more respectable, 
demand better ability, receive more attention, and would have a tendency 
to reduce the present picayunish competition to a minimum. • 

"Second. A definite commission to Agents, with a contingent interest 
in the net profits of a series of, say three years. The objection to a per- 
centage on the profits of a single year may well be raised by the companies 
as a loss in the early part of any one year would have a tendency to trans- 
fer an Agent's interest to the more fortunate companies of his agency. 

"Third. An Inspector to examine every risk written, whether mer- 
cantile, dwelling or special." 

Another bright Hoosier says: 

" I have conceived the idea of consolidating all my companies under 
one policy, dividing the premiums and losses equally, or upon an agreed 
division; but there is such a diversity of practice among companies as to 
prohibited risks, lines and other matters, that it seems impossible, but it 
would offer a powerful combination for an Agent to work, and simplify his 
office labor very materially. Again, I have thought the number of corn- 
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panies and agents competing for business ought to be very much reduced, 
so that a man could afford to devote his time and talents to a careful study 
of the profession, and receive a proper compensation therefor. A reduc- 
tion in the number of companies and agents, and an improvement in the 
character of the latter, would work a power of good to the companies and 
remaining agents." 

An Ohio idea is well expressed , which says: 

" More diligent inspections, criticism of values by efficient Specials, 
and closer looking into the moral hazard element of all risks; making it a 
part of the duty of agents to keep posted regarding the financial standing 
and profitableness of the business of his policy-holders, and incumbent on 
the Agent to report to the company any cases that may seem to need inves- 
tigation before immediate danger becomes apparent, i. e. t all cases where 
it would be advantageous to burn out. 

"Second. Visit agents often; cultivate closer acquaintance. Let them 
understand that gross misrepresentation of a risk is as * odious ' to the 
company as ' treason/ and that attention to the interests of the company 
in preventing losses is always remarked and appreciated. 

" Third. In special cases, in large agencies, give Agent a small per 
cent, of net profits of his agency at the end of the year. 

" Fourth. Give embezzlers and dead beat agents the full benefit of the 
statutes without compunction." 

A leading Agent in Ohio, who always speaks from the heart, says: 

" I take it, your coming together is not to discuss the financial improve- 
ment of the agents, but how to make the business suffer less losses. If 
losses are cut down by prevention, the condition of the agencies would 
naturally improve . I should prefer to have the business improve in a differ- 
ent way than larger commissions. It is a noticeable fact that when losses 
run light, we are given more freedom in size of lines accepted, which is of 
vital importance in a large city. Therefore, if the companies could act in 
concert, and employ experts whose duty it should be to devise means to 
reduce the fire losses, it would result in better improvement to all. This 
expert committee should keep posted in all the practical inventions for 
extinguishing fires, and where one practical is found, urge its adoption by 
owners, giving a reasonable reduction in rates. 

"Some rules of companies are too iron-clad. For instance, certain 
classes of risks are profitable in one locality and unprofitable in another. 
Do not cut off the head of " the goose that lays the golden egg" in every 
field, but only where it ceases to lay golden eggs. The poorer financially 
an Agent is, the more apt is the company to receive bad applications; he 
will over-estimate the risk, and seek to cover up imperfections, for he 
hates to see his bread and butter slip out of his hands. 

" Lastly, nothing does the Agent so much good as to see his superiors 
once in a while, not for the purpose of cutting off business every time, but 
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for a good friendly visit, which has an invigorating influence, prompts to 
renewed exertions, as he feels that he has friends who think enough of 
him to come and see him/ 1 

A fierce and fiery Kentuckian says: 

" Under present workings, the incentive of an Agent is to get business, 
regardless of the hazard, and he will use every endeavor to place the risks 
somewhere. He does not place it for accommodation or friendship, but 
simply to make his commission. While there may be exceptions, the rule 
applies generally. In order to take away this feature of the present 
agency system, companies must take away from the Agent his interest or 
compensation in any one class of business. To do this, there seem but 
two ways: 

First. Let companies combine and put all agents on a salary. In a 
city of 200,000 place four agencies of twenty-five companies each. Let the 
Agent place his business in the companies in proportion to the amount of 
lines authorized by his companies. 

" Prohibit agents from soliciting risks. If non-boarders enter the field 
and cut rates, then blacklist the assured, and withdraw all board com- 
panies that may be on his risk, or any risk in which he is interested. A 
risk that may be rejected by one company to be rejected by all. 

" Second. A system of fines might be imposed upon local agents in the 
event of each fire, to an amount equal to the premium received. This 
would cause an Agent to be very careful as to the class of business he 
placed. 

" Self-interest is the governing principle in life, and as long as our 
present system is in vogue, a greater proportion of losses will be incurred 
than if the premium-getter would have to abide the issue to fully earn his 
commission.' 1 

Another Kentuckian says, in admirable style: 

" We think the agency system could be materially improved could we 
have a little culling among the present agents; and if the companies would 
use more discretion in their future selections of representatives. Some 
companies are bound to have an agency in every town, and selections are 
often made with as little consideration as if they were hiring a sewing- 
machine agent, or a man to sell patent fly-traps. We would say, select a 
man who has not been a failure in every other adventure in life. If he is 
the right man, it won't hurt him to feel that the company relies on him in 
a great measure for the financial success of the Company in his locality; 
in other words, make him feel that he is working for something besides 
his commission, and not treated as a mere machine, devoid of everything 
except an enormous desire to obtain commissions." 

A voice from Tennessee answers: 

"The fault lies not with the agents or agency system, but with man* 
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agers in not standing in solid coluam, shoulder to shoulder. The stream 
cannot rise higher than its source. If all companies who* are members of 
associations for the common good of all, would place the proper restric- 
tions on local agents, and require strict conformance to the constitution 
and laws of the Local Board, and not permit them to violate their pledges 
as they do, things would be better." 

Another Tennessean say$: 

" First. Pay the Local Agent an agreed mm mission and contingent on 
profits at the close of each year's h uoin ea o . 

"Second. Hearty and honest co-operation with managers of compacts, 
and secretaries of local boards, on the part of local agents. This can only 
be brought about by honest co-operation of the companies themselves. 

" As viewed from my experience, the greatest cause of complaint is 
from general agents conniving with their agents to evade the rates and 
rules; more than one Agency company going so far as to write policies at 
the home office on our city business at cut rates, and deliver them through, 
their Local Agent. This action demoralizes the entire corps of agents, 
and on the plea of self-protection, they resort in turn to questionable 
practices. 

"This, with a closer scrutiny of risks on the part of agents and com- 
panies, will do much to improve the present agency system." 

The President — 

The paper just read is an opening of this discussion by Mr. DeCauip, 
as you know, he has also spoken from the paper, and he has spoken well. 
He always does. All the rest of the good speakers do. They will talk 
about all there is to say. Perhaps there is one who has an additional 
thought to favor us with, and we would be very glad to hear from him, 
and promptly, if there is anything more to be said on this question. 

Major Bliven — 

Your Committee to whom was referred back the report of the Com- 
mittee appointed to select the Board of Directors, beg leave to report the 
names of : I. S. Blackwelder, Geo. W. Adams, A. Williams, J. F. Mc- 
Sween, W. R. Freeman, H. H. Glidden, I. W. Holman, J. C. Griffiths, C. 
E. Bliven, L. D. Moody, T. H. Smith, H. C. Alverson, R. J. Smith. 

Mr. Smith consents to go to the foot of the list. 

The President — 

You have heard the report of the Nominating Committee. What is 
your pleasure? This is for thirteen Directors who will have charge of the 
affairs of the Association for the ensuing year. They will act instead of 
what we have heretofore called our Executive Committee. There will be 
no more Executive Committee. The Board of Directors will have charge 
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of the affairs of the Association and be a legal, body. What is your 
pleasure ? - Shall this motion be voted upon singly or in a body ? That is 
what you want to state first. You can vote for it, I presume, collectively. 

Major Bliven — 

I would move that the Secretary be authorized to transmit the report 
of the Committee to the — 

The President : That can only be done by the Secretary. 

Mr. Cornell — 

Didn't the motion imply that the vote be cast collectively ? 

The President— 

The names are simply presented for your acceptance. You can say 
that you take them as read. 

Mr. Cornell — 

My motion is to vote in favor of the entire thirteen collectively. 

The motion -was adopted. 

Mr. Cornell — 

I now move that the report of the Committee be adopted, and the 
Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot of this Association for the thir- 
teen names as presented. 

The Secretary — 

I would like to ask for the privilege of having my name withdrawn 
from the list. 

The President — 

You are too late. Take a seat. The Chair rules you out of order. 

The Secretary : I appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

The President — 

I rule you out of order because you didn't protest. Shall the decisis 
of the Chair as stated stand as a decision of the Association. ^ at tne 
gentleman is out of order. 

Mr. Moody : I move that the decision of thP Chair stand. 

The motion was adopted. 

The President : (To the Secretary.) Take your ^ at - 

The Secretary — 

(Resuming his seat.) I bow to the decision of the Associati on * 
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The President — 

The question is on the casting of the ballot for the entire list by the 
Secretary. You will proceed to do that, Mr. Secretary. 

The Secretary cast the ballot accordingly. 

The President — 

The Board of Directors for the ensuing year are now elected, and will 
have charge from this time on of our affairs, and all officers provided for 
by the old laws, a President, Vice-President— well, I suppose four, unless 
you put the Secretary and Treasurer both in one — must be now elected 
from these thirteen. You cannot go outside of these for your officers. 
You will oblige the Chair by not going any further with the election now 
until you are further along. 

The order of the day will now be proceeded with. 

The next thing is the discussion which is germane to that which is 
just closed by Mr. DeCamp. This question is "The Recording Agency 
System as a Factor in Present Demoralization." Mr. I. W. Holman will 
lead off with a few remarks on this question, which will close the agency 
business. 

Mr. Holman — 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: As a kind of preface to what 
I am going to say, I desire to call attention to the following facts : The 
eminent gentleman who delivered the Annual Address yesterday made a 
special point that there was more hostile legislation toward insurance 
companies in this country than in any other. Second : Attention has been 
called to it by two or three speakers to-day, to the great difficulty in getting 
justice done by the courts of this country when insurance cases are being 
tried. Third: " The Necessity of Improving the Present Agency System " 
had been chosen as the theme by one of the ablest speakers we have in 
our profession. 

With these remarks I will proceed with what I have hastily written. 

^TOE RECORDING AGENCY SYSTEM AS A FACTOR IN THE 
PRESENT DEMORALIZATION. 

Mr. President, Sadies and Gentlemen: 

It is nature's plan that the unexpected and the improbable are con- 
stantly occurring. The predictions and prophesies of the human mind 
become tru$ so seldom that one has only to guess correctly two or three 
times to be honored by his fellow mortals as a sage. Thinkers of the age 
preceding fhe Christian era could not understand that any good could 
come out o( Nazareth. Students in the Sixteenth century could see noth- 
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ing to produce a master of literature in the person of Shakespeare. In our 
own time how strange it is that from Springfield should have gone the 
most beloved of all our presidents, and from Galena the most honored 
hero of modern history. Coming now to our own subject, how doubly 
queer and curious it is that in our business of underwriting, which requires 
so much care, which is so exacting in all its details, where a single mistake 
will destroy the profits of a year, a system for the daily transaction of its 
affairs should have become common that implies a want of importance, 
tends to looseness and carelessness, invites trickery, and encourages ras- 
cality. We find in the Recording Agency plan a system which despises 
details in the conduct of an industry which is wholly dependent for good 
results upon preciseness. We find in it, also, something which exists in 
no other country except our own, which is not in the interest of either 
stockholder, Manager, Local Agent or property-owner, and which has for 
its existence but one excuse, namely, greed, which is that part of each of 
us nearest kin to the swine. As a system it is without an excuse, save as a 
means to enable us to over-reach our neighbors, and thus get more than 
our share of a pie which has not always been easily digested. It would 
long since have gone out of practice except that thus far in the history of 
this country the insurance business has had constitution enough to bear 
this abuse, along with many others. Of late years we are confronted with 
losses by fire of over $100,000,000 per year, and that our calling must be 
divested of all base practices, of all barnacles, of all unnecessary expenses, 
in order that the fire tax may be kept within the bounds of reason, com- 
mends itself to every thinking member of this Association. How else can 
these needed reforms be brought about so easily, so surely, and so intelli- 
gently, as by having none but underwriters write underwriting contracts? 

If banks did their business through agents, entrusting them to make 
loans upon their own discretion, and furnishing them with currency and 
drafts for that purpose, there would appear to be some excuse for it, for 
these representatives of capital would have means of ascertaining the 
financial standing of borrowers, through commercial agencies and other- 
wise, that would be superior to the average insurance agent's knowledge 
of the values of property. But when I suggested this plan of getting the 
accumulation of currency at money centers into profitable circulation to a 
shrewd banker, he smiled and replied that no rate of discount, however 
high, would justify such an experiment — that it was absolutely uncom- 
mercial. In further conversation this same banker said: " If you wish to 
borrow $1,000 at this bank you will be required to get three approved 
endorsers, or put up satisfactory collateral, but if you have a $4,000 build- 
ing which you would like to have insured for $5,000, there are at least three 
agents in this town who will write it and ask no questions." 

Why do not mutual fire insurance companies do business upon the rec- 
ording agency plan ? Their policy-holders pay the losses directly and the 
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members in each locality would be supposed to keep an eye on the resi- 
dent Agent, and at least prevent flagrant abuses of his power. But what- 
ever may be said of our mutual brethren, the placing of signed contracts 
in blank in the hands of irresponsible agents has not been one of their 
faults. The manager of one of the largest mutuals in New England 
recently said to me that such a course would double the loss ratio, and that 
it was only by requiring surveys, and using every possible precaution, that 
his company had sustained itself through a number of years. 

In life insurance there would appear to be a reason why the recording 
agency plan should be practicable, for would not the daily report of the 
issue of each policy be supported by the accompanying certificate of a 
reputable physician that the party insured was in good health ? Yet, an 
officer of a life company which has over $5,000,000 net surplus, recently 
said to me that putting into practice such a system would ruin his com- 
pany in from five to ten years. Yet, this very company is noted for the 
high character of its representatives, and this officer meant no reflection 
upon his own agency force, or the life insurance fraternity in general. The 
philosophy of his conclusion was simply this: We are all too liberal with 
other people's money! 

It is our fortune to live in a commercial age and to come in contact 
with the vices incident to money -getting. The over-insuring of property 
■is one of the current evils of the period. Arson no longer means death, 
but on the contrary is closely allied to other forms of shrewdness which 
are quietly winked at as being awful naughty but not quite wicked, you 
know ! This is the idea both upon land and sea. A few days since, in mid- 
ocean, conversation turned upon a famous hotel, near Fortress Monroe, 
built upon a government reservation. It was remarked that the building 
and use of this property as a hotel was displeasing to the authorities at 
Washington and that it might yet have to be torn down. A shrewd-look- 
ing man of the world, with a cut-away coat and a diamond pin, suggested, 
in a very matter-of-fact way, that it would be better to sell it to the insur- 
ance companies ! His remark did not provoke a smile, but was taken as a 
very business-like way of ending a troublesome question. ^In the Fourth 
■century the citizens of Sidon, for a provocation familiar to you all, destroyed 
their city by fire. If provocation will cause a people to destroy their own 
city, it is easy to understand how temptation will cause individuals to burn 
-their own property. 

An officer of a company well known for doing an underground busi- 
ness, said recently: " Every policy we issue is over our own counter, upon 
.a mil application, when all the facts we can glean are favorable, We decline 
more business than we accept. 11 This company makes money every year. 

A few years ago quite a prominent company reinsured and suddenly 
.wound up its affairs. As it was solvent and returned more than one hun- 
dred cents on the dollar to its stockholders, its withdrawal from the field 
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was the subject of considerable gossip. The inside history was this: A 
prominent director had been under the impression that the Secretary 
issued all the policies and that the daily reports were applications. By an 
accident he found out differently, when the following conversation between 
him and the president took place. 

" Director: How do you get our business? 

"President: We appoint agents and send them policies signed in blank, 
which they issue, and report daily to us. We examine these reports and 
cancel such as we do not approve. 

"Director: How are these agents paid ? 

" President: By a gross commission. 

" Director: What interest have they in our business besides getting a 
commission on the receipts ? 

" President: None, except in a general way. 

" Director: Which is the more valuable to an Agent, who represents a 
number of companies, one of his companies or a property owner of his 
town? 

" President: As competition goes, and from the frequent saucy letters 
we receive, I suspect the property owners are dearer to the hearts of 
agents than their companies. 

" Director: Then we have no agents. The word agents, so far as insur- 
ance companies are concerned, is a misnomer. They are merely corre- 
spondents. They are the property owners' agents." 

The conversation ceased here, but at the next meeting of the Directors 
this leader was loaded. He enlightened his associates; then turning to 
the President he said: " What do our Special Agents do? " " They super- 
vise the business," said the President. " How are they paid? " quoth the 
Director. "They receive salaries and their expenses," meekly replied 
the President. "Then," said the Director, " we are to understand that, 
first, to get the business, we pay a gross commission to the Local Agent, 
and then, to have this business supervised, we pay Special Agents salaries; 
•and then, to have these Special Agents properly looked after, we pay the 
officers. I am an old business man, and I say here, before you all, that 
neither the insurance business, nor any other business, has backbone 
enough to bear all the abuse and expense incident to this plan of opera- 
tions. I move you, sir, that we reinsure and retire from a work which, 
sooner or later, will bring loss to us as stockholders, dishonor to us as a 
corporation, and disgrace to us as directors." 

We, as practical underwriters, can see the weakness of this Director's 
conclusions, and the folly of the company's course, but we must, at the 
same time, admit that there is a vein of good, common sense running 
through all he said. 

As underwriters, we are in the midst of times that try men's souls. 
It is our duty, by every possible means, to correct abuses, prevent demor- 
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alization, and to lift our business up to where it so justly belongs. There 
are various ways of doing this, but none that are not connected with indus- 
try, integrity and honesty. There is no royal road to success in any pro- 
fession; ours is no exception to this maxim. We have always had reform* 
ers among us, and, while we have not burned them, or quartered them, as 
was done by both church and state in former ages, we have pushed most 
of them to one side, and depended for our lessons of wisdom upon certain 
plodders, who have said but little, but who, day by day and year by year, 
in a most self-sacrificing and conscientious manner, have shown themselves 
to be men of brains. As it has been in the past so will it be in the future. 
All that we can hope to do is, for each of us to try to perform well our 
individual parts, and watch for improvements to come, as the gods grind, 
slowly, but surely. 

The recording agency system has become such a gigantic evil that it is 
not possible to discontinue it at once, even if such a thing were desirable. 
So for as any human foresight can divine, it is with us for all time. The 
older members of this Association can remember when it was in its 
infancy, and how suspiciously it was at first endured, and how reluctantly 
it was finally embraced. One of our leading and most able Managers here 
in Chicago has only yielded to it within the past half dozen years. 

The system is responsible for the following evils, which have tended 
to burden honest property-owners; which have swelled the competition 
and diminished the incomes of intelligent and conscientious Agents, and 
which have at times threatened complete depletion of the pocket-books of 
stockholders, during the past twenty years: 

In 1866, the demoralization of rates, and loose practices, which drove 
a number of good companies to the wall and came near ruining many 
others. 

In 1869, the breaking up of the old National Board, and the reduction 
of rates to an unprofitable basis, during 1870 and up to October, 1871. 

The loss of many million dollars, both in claims for fire damages and 
for return premiums, by holders of policies after the Chicago fire, in com- 
panies which had been reduced to the very verge of bankruptcy by this 
system prior to the great conflagration. 

The breaking up of the National Board, and the reduction of rates to 
a non-paying basis, which begun in 1876, and continued for a number of 
years. 

The increase in the number of Agents, and the encouragement offered 
to men without capital, without character, without honor or integrity, to 
engage in the insurance business. 

The practice of giving credit for premiums, of becoming delinquent 
to companies, and tbe innumerable bad debts and agency balances that 
have gone into profit and loss accounts, to be paid, in the end, by those 
who pay all fire taxes— the property owners. 
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Chief of all, is the fact that one-half of the real property in this coun- 
try is insured to-day for more than its actual cash value, a state of affairs 
which, could never have existed had all the policies been written at com- 
mercial centers, by experienced and trained insurance men, upon applica- 
tions and surveys, as warranties. 

It is well known that companies having sub-agency departments realize 
from them a much larger percentage of profit than from their recording 
agency business, and this in spite of the fact that the sub-agencies are 
located in wooden towns, where no facilities exist for extinguishing fires. 
In some instances, if I am correctly informed, the percentages of loss ratio 
are from twenty to forty per cent, in favor of the sub-agencies. In one 
instance, where I have the exact figures for two states and one territory, 
the loss ratio for five years was forty-seven per cent, for the sub-agencies, 
and sixty-two per cent, for the recording agencies. 

It is safe, and perfectly prudent, to say that the percentages in favor 
of abolishing the recording agency system, except in large commercial 
centers, are, twenty per cent, on losses, fifteen per cent, on rates, and 
seven and one-half per cent, on expenses. 

Can anything be said against a plan which contemplates decreasing 
losses twenty per cent., decreasing rates fifteen per cent., and decreasing 
expenses seven and one-half per cent. ? And yet, men whose shoes I am 
not worthy to stoop down and unloose, who have grown old and gray in 
this business, tell me that my figures are not only not extravagant, but 
very modest. 

In what I have said no reflection upon the vast majority of Local 
Agents is intended. The ablest men in the insurance business are, or 
have been Local Agents. Some of the noblest men I know, the best 
neighbors, the most indulgent husbands and fathers, the kindest friends 
are Local Agents. But, in our business, what have we to do with majori- 
ties? We deal in fractions, infinitesimal at that, and though ninety-nine 
agents in a hundred are true men, the one rascal will destroy the profits 
of the whole. The doctor's mistakes can be buried; the lawyer's, 
hanged; the preacher's, explained in the next world; the banker's and 
merchant's, and manufacturer's, hidden in a profit margin, but our's, like 
Banquo's ghost, will not down. Recently the net-earnings of a large com- 
pany in an entire state for a year were destoyed by a mistake made dur- 
ing the last week in December. Not long ago the hasty payment of a loss, 
which the development of sixty days would have avoided, placed the bal- 
ance upon the wrong side, for an entire year, in a territory covering nearly 
$200,000 in receipts. True underwriting, that which does perfect justice to 
both insurer and insured, is no child's play. No writer or speaker has 
ever overdrawn the dignity and responsibility of the true underwriters's 
vocation. To no man has nature given too much talent to pursue this 
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calling. The able men in our profession have never injured it. It has 
received its stabs from men whose only idea was that of the dollar— the 
mere money-getters. Men with the nature of a squirrel or beaver, but 
wearing the forms of human beings. God pity the man who follows any 
calling merely for money. In all sacred history the money-getter is men- 
tioned but once, and then as the inferior of a beggar. In all profane his- 
tory no mention would be made of a money-getter, save that Croesus had 
an acquaintance with Cyrus. No money-getter ever fought a battle; no 
money-getter ever wrote a poem; no money-getter ever painted a picture; 
no mere money-getter ever loved a baby, and kissed the dimple on its 
cheek, as he pressed its pure body to his breast. If I kept a peanut stand 
on yonder corner my first aim would be to sell my patrons a good nut, 
leaving the financial part of my business as a secondary consideration. 

Members of the Northwestern Association, friends, co-workers, let us 
take this nobler view of our labor, remembering that we are trustees in 
whom great confidences are placed, and whether protecting the little 
shop, or the great factory, the widow's cottage, or the rich man's store- 
house, we have a duty to perform which is ennobling in its conception, 
and sacred in its character. 

I thank you for your attention. 

The President — 

You have listened to the remarks made by Mr. Holman on the question 
of" The Recording Agency System as a Factor in Present Demoralization." 
What is your pleasure; will you go on with it and now discuss it orally, or 
what will you do with it? Are there any more thoughts to be offered on 
that suggestion, or will you pass it, as Mr. Holman has said all that could 
be said on the subject? There being nothing further, we will consider 
that discussion passed. 

The next thing on our programme — we must get along— will be the dis- 
cussion " Should Co-Insurance, Pure and Simple, be Universally Adopted ? " 
This subject is full of great interest, and something has been prepared on 
it by a gentleman well qualified to open the discussion. Mr. R. J. Smith 
will open this subject. 

Mr. R. J. Smith- 
It must be apparent to all of you, that at this hour, 5 o'clock, but little 
interest would be attached to a discussion on the subject of co-insurance, 
and particularly as the subject has been discussed almost ever since this 
session began. The President is in error in saying that I had prepared 
anything upon this question. I had an express understanding with the 
Chair, when he spoke to me some few weeks ago about leading off in the 
debate, that I was not to prepare anything, but rather going to depend 
upon the impulse of the moment and lead off in the debate and say a few 
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words. That was all I agreed to do, and the Chair has evidently forgotton 
our conversation, when he makes the remark. 

The President — 

The Chair will explain. The gentleman is always prepared. 

Mr. R. J. Smith— 

The Chair is out of order. I know you will give me credit for making 
such an amicable arrangement in such a beautiful condition of circum- 
stances as has been made out. First, we had an impromptu paper pre- 
pared by Mr. Cornell, which you have heard referred to. In the after* 
noon, the session was dragging along in its work, and likely to adjourn, 
before I could say anything, and not being willing to lose my opportunity 
I got my speech tacked on to his. The last part, which is beautiful, I 
claim as mine. I am not going to discuss the subject, at this late hour, of 
Co-Insurance. It is one of too much importance to put in at the end of 
the day like this. There are many matters of importance yet to be done, 
which must be attended to. I may say, like an eminent divine, who was 
asked to deliver a lecture on behalf of charity, and the request came, with 
a very pointed remark from one of the committee that he make it short, 
in fact, the shorter the better. He rose and said he had been requested to 
deliver a lecture in behalf of a charitable object, and at the same time 
make it short, and he would comply with both requests, and he added, in 
the words you will remember very distinctly, that " he that giveth to the 
poor lendeth to the Lord; if you like the security, come down with the 
dust." Now I will say that co-insurance prayer. I am in favor of it. I am 
not going to advance any reasons why I am in favor of it, for the reasons I 
have given, and I will ask you to allow the Chair to cull over what few 
remarks I intended to make and print them with the document which you 
are all likely to get in the course of the year, and I hope you will appre- 
ciate my motive and my desire not to tire you out on this occassion. 

The President — 

One matter remains in connection with this subject, which is, when 
the report of the committee on that portion of the address referring to the 
divisions of subjects and committees for reference — one of the committees 
coming under that head was presented — it was laid over to lay on the 
table, to be called for after the discussion. I suppose courtesy to the 
chairman of that committee would now suggest that the report be taken 
from the table and action taken upon it to either reject or accept, as the 
case may be. The report of the committee must be taken from the table 
and action taken upon it. It was the Committee on Limited and Co-Insur- 
ance. 
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Mr. Potter — 

I move that the report of the chairman of the Committee on Limited 
and Co-Insurance he adopted and printed with the Proceedings. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. R. J. Smith— 

I am satisfied that that will prevent considerable discussion, because 
we cannot all agree with the conclusions of that Committee. I think it 
would be better to print that report without any further action, and have 
it still lay on the table. 

The President — 

I believe it has been moved and seconded that the report be adopted. 

Mr. Moody — 

It seems to me that, while we have no power to enforce our views, or 
to make out a rule for the conduct of our several companies, that we are 
in the capacity of agitators, agitating in the direction of right principles, 
and I presume that there is no gentleman on the floor that does not admit 
and does not think that co-insurance in some form is the proper thing. 
The first consideration in criticising a risk is, " What proportion does the 
insurance bear to the value of the property? " I saw a report of a loss 
very recently which summed up the situation. The rate was too low, 
because the insurance was too light. Now, we want just to place ourselves 
in the direction of the right on this side, and while we are left, as a body, 
to frame rules for the introduction of this co-insurance, we would doubt- 
less modify that, and it don't go forth as a law, but as an expression of our 
views, that this thing is right. We never can get what is right at once, but 
we can agitate for it. I hope myself that the report will pass without modifi- 
cation. I don't agree with many Adjusters, who say that more than half 
the property in the United States is over-insured. My company has been 
a sufferer from under-insurance. The great bulk of the property that don't 
burn is not over-insured, and fire reaches you very frequently on property 
that is not insured for more than twenty-five per cent, of its value. We 
have to fight constantly against the reduction of rates, and there is no 
more efficient plan than that. I believe this Association ought to adopt 
that report without any question. 

The President — 

It has been moved and seconded already that the report of the Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the question of co-insurance be adopted. 

Mr. Letton — 

I don't suppose it is possible to improve on the address of Mr. Cornell 
or that of Mr. Bliven, but I would like to say a few words. 
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We listened yesterday to a very able report from the Committee on 
Unfriendly Legislation, but there is one point that I think they over- 
looked, and that was, to consider whether or not the manner in which 
companies have been transacting their business for years past has not had 
a tendency to cause an unfriendly feeling on the part of the general public, 
and in that way lead to more or less of this unfriendly legislation ? 

It has been the corner-stone of our plan of business for years past, 
that we could not give the insuring public full protection, for the reason, as 
we claimed, that they would take advantage of us. Now, can we expect 
the public to be our friends while we treat them in this manner? And if 
this treatment has a tendency to make them unfriendly, what shall we say 
of a plan that proposes to state right in the contract that they must either 
be satisfied with eighty per cent, protection, or do without our policy ? and 
if they inquire why, what must be our answer? Simply that we are afraid 
to trust them with full protection, for fear they will attempt to defraud us. 
Can such a contract as this fail to arouse the indignation of our customers? 

The only argument that can be urged in favor of this plan, is the one 
used to sustain the system upon which we have been doing business for so 
many years, that limited insurance was necessary to prevent fraudulent 
losses; but I believe the fallacy of this is proven by the admission of some 
of its advocates, that one-third of our losses have been fraudulent. There- 
fore, limited insurance did not prevent that class of losses; and we look 
upon the past plan of doing business as virtually the same as the present 
proposed limited plan, the only real difference being the way you state it 
in the contract. Under our present system we say, "Total Concurrent 
Insurance Permitted," and, theoretically, we state the amount at, what 
we believe to be, 75 or 80% of the value of the property, while under the 
new plan we propose to have a printed clause limiting the insurance to, 
say 80% of the value of the property without mentioning any specific 
amount. As far as that goes, it is probably an improvement on the old 
way of stating it, but still the plans are the same. I said theoretically we 
limited insurance to a specific amount, but practically the endorsement 
" Other Insurance Permitted Without Notice Until Required " is coming 
into very general use, which is granting all that is urged against the full 
co-insurance' clause without gaining any of the advantages which would accrue 
to us by its adoption. 

I believe that the limited co-insurance clause is entirely too arbitrary 
a contract to ever succeed. It has been tried with the lumber interests 
and proved a very unpopular measure, and undoubtedly led to the for- 
mation of a number of mutual companies and to the sustaining of others. 
It is my opinion that the general adoption of a limited co-insurance clause 
would result in the loss of a large share of our business, and the forma- 
tion of numerous companies who would be glad to take the business 
without so obnoxious a clause. 
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The full cp-insurance clause on the other hand is a very simple and I 
think an equitable contract, and one that would be perfectly clear to the 
insuring public as well as ourselves. It is, of course, not to be expected 
that gentleman who have been educated in another belief can readily be 
made to throw that on one side and adopt a plan that differs so greatly 
from past teachings and practices as the full co-insurance clause does from 
the old theory of limited insurance to prevent fraudulent losses. 

It is only recently that I have given this matter thought, and have 
been converted to the advisability of the full co-insurance plan; but I 
believe, gentleman, that it is the correct system, and that the more you 
think of it and study it, the more you will be in favor of it; and I should 
be very glad to have the report of the Committee on that portion of the 
President's address re-read, and a vote taken as to its adoption. I am 
anxious to see just where we stand on this question. 

The President — 

The question is before you. It has been moved and seconded that the 
report as read by Mr. Letton, expressive of the opinion of the Committee 
on that portion of the Chair's address be adopted. 

Mr. De Roode : I want the Chair to read it again. 
(Same read by the Chair.) 
The President — 

What is your pleasure regarding it ? The motion is pending on its 
adoption. 

Mr. Whitlock— 

I hardly believe sir, that this Association is ready to vote upon this 
question. I hardly believe that they want to put themselves on 
record as endorsing a principle that would be so at variance with the 
public good as that of granting full insurance. I think, gentlemen, we had 
better take further time to consider this subject, and as a substitute for 
the motion now before the house, Mr. Chairman, I move that the matter 
be laid on the table. 

The President — 

It has just been taken from the table, and the only proper motion is- 
to indefinitely postpone it. 

Mr. Whitlock— 

The fact of its being taken from the table does not preclude its being 
returned there. 

The President — 

It will either have to be acted upon, or indefinitely postponed. What 
is the decision of the house? 
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The motion was negatived. 

. A division was called for. 

The President — 

The question now before the Convention is the adoption of the report 
of the Committee on the Limited and Co-Insurance Clause. 

Mr, Whitlock— 

It is not the limited co-insurance clause; it is the full co-insurance 
clause. The matter before us is the adoption or rejection of the full co-in- 
surance clause. 

Major Bliven — 

This body has no power for legislation. It is not within the 6cope of 
the authority of this body. I move that the report simply be printed 
with the proceedings of the Association. 

The President — 

There is a motion pending for decision. 

Major Bliven : I move to lay it on the table. 

The President : You cannot do that. 

Major Bliven : You can. 

The President — 

A division is called for, and it will be entertained by the house, unless 
an appeal is taken. 

Major Bliven — 

My motion was to accept and print the report with the Proceedings. 
That is all we have the power to do. 

Mr. J. B. Bennett- 
It would be a most admirable thing if the full co-insurance clause should 
be adopted. 

The President— 

The question now occurs on the corrected statement of Major Bliven. 
The motion is that it be accepted and not adopted. That is the one that is 
pending. 

Mr. R. J. Smith- 
Major Bliven, as I understood him, moved that it be accepted and 
printed with the Proceedings. 

The President: That is it. 
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Mr. Whitlock— 

I am agreeable to that; but I understood the motion to be that the 
Paper be adopted by this Association. 

The President — 

The Chair was in error. The Chair stands corrected as to that. 
Those in favor of the acceptance of the Report, and to have it pub- 
lished in the Proceedings say aye. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. Hayes — 

I move the paper, " A Voice from the Pacific," and also the paper on 
" Shutters " be printed with the Proceedings, and the reading be omitted. 

The motion was adopted. 

A VOICE FROM THE PACIFIC. 

San Francisco, Cal., August 29, 1886. 
Mr. President and Gentlemen op the Northwestern Association: 

It has been truly said that some men shine with greater splendor 
because they are not seen; my written apology for a " paper " on the occa- 
sion of this your Seventeenth Annual Meeting, will no doubt, on account 
of its brevity and my inability to be present and perorate in person, place 
the undersigned prominently into line with those splendid absentees, con- 
tent to " blend short follies with wise counsels/' and not fatigue the ear 
with any weight of words. 

I trust none of my friends will object to " good words spoken on a 
good day/' for this is a Sabbath afternoon, and the rector of our parish 
this morning, in bis sermon from 2d Matthew, reminded me by his allu- 
sions to the " wise men of the East," that President Fox had, without 
authority and with malice aforethought, nominated and elected me to 
" voice " the Pacific coast in your current year's deliberations. Under 
these circumstances I feel justified in taking advantage of the . three 
thousand miles separating us, and, at the risk of " painting a dolphin in 
the woods and a boar in the waves, 1 ' indulge myself in a mess of olla- 
podrida, as a sandwich to the palatable, cultivated and carefully prepared 
essays, which always characterize your enjoyable annual gatherings. 

It will be pardonable at the hands of one who has served an appren- 
ticeship in an insurance office, commencing as I did at the bottom rung of 
a terribly long ladder, and who climed up to the position of Local, Special, 
Adjuster, General Agent, and finally as the Chief Executive of a company, 
if at this time I ask many of you present, who have traveled the same 
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circuitous, rough and hard road, to join me in taking a stock account, and 
ascertain by striking balances where and how we stand as underwriters, 
after twenty years of toil, experience, improved methods and systems of 
business and enlarged fields of operation. 

When most of you gentlemen were first knighted as underwriters, an 
application and survey made in ink, and properly signed, was a condition 
precedent to the issue of a policy, which was based upon that survey, 
made a part of it, and a warranty, as it should be, on the part of the 
insured. 

General contracts were never written, and any approach to a blanket 
form was frowned upon as unprofessional, and only indulged in by ignor- 
ant and wild cat underwriters, who would sooner or later deserve the ruin 
such illegitimate and demoralizing practices must finally bring upon their 
unsophisticated heads. 

"Other insurance permitted" was an unheard of endorsement, first 
allowed in policies covering wholesale stocks of merchandise of variable 
value, with the meaningless affix "without notice until required," and 
now enlarged upon until every little cross-roads store, buildings, and prop- 
erty of fixed values, receive freely and cheerfully the endorsed permission 
for additional insurance without restriction or limitation. 

Agents commissions never exceeded the plain and simple 15% on all 
classes of risks, with a modest and rightful charge for " policy and survey 
fee " when premiums were too homeopathic to make the commission a 
fair compensation to the agent, for his work and pains in properly cover- 
ing small risks throughout his district. This rate of commission, more- 
over, covered the pay of the agent for keeping an agency record of each 
company's business, and for properly accounting and remitting each 
month's operation on the first day of the succeeding month. 

Gasoline, powder and coal oil, electric, vacancy, stove-pipe and cloth- 
lining, lightning and carpenter permits, all without limit as to time, 
amount, or additional charges therefor, are creations of the last two 
decades, loaded to the already heavily burdened fire insurance contract. 

Wholesale, waiver of every important condition of the policy to please 
mortgagees, was never dreamed of, much less practiced, nor was insurance 
of profits, rents, lease-holds or experiments, all subversive of the funda- 
mental principles of sound underwriting, engrafted on the business in " ye 
good olden times." 

Losses were always adjusted by Adjusters. Special Agents fully appreciat- 
ing the exceptional powers with which they were endowed (and I intend 
no reflection on the majority of our hard-working and pains-taking 
Specials of to-day), depended upon themselves most, and not so much 
upon Sanborn's Map and Publishing Company, a local compact, or the 
fire-proof front to a building, extra hazardously occupied— both physically 
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and morally, perhaps — in passing judgment on the contingent liability of 
his office at an agency. 

Executive officers and managers had the nerve to order, and the back- 
bone to demand and exact 6trict obedience to all rules, rates, and the 
requirements of their respective establishments. 

We had no burdensome, expensive and unnecessary State Insurance 
Departments to vex, annoy, tax and hamper the general business; judicial 
prejudice was not so rampant, that justice was only blind in dealing with 
individuals, but employed both eyes when treating cases with insurance 
corporations as defendants. 

Do I overdraw the picture of twenty years ago? If not, do I over- 
state the case and fairly balance the account in the statement that most all 
the old primitive methods and principles of fire underwriting in this 
country have been injudicially set aside, or supplanted by new schemes, 
and our policy with Agents, the public, the judiciary and the legislative, 
became so defensive and apologetic, instead of mandatory and aggressive, 
as to warrant a " place in the ditch full of those who are wise when too 
late." (?) 

All the innovations briefly enumerated above, have taken place, during 
the seventeen Annual Meetings of your Association, which as a body, 
has most thoroughly and intelligently ventilated and discussed the evils of 
the business, and advanced many worthy expedients for offsetting if not 
positively curing many of them. 

All diseases cannot be conquered by the same treatment, but it strikes 
the Pacific slopers that something more radical is needed than brilliant 
essays, sparkling and fine-spun arguments, to rehabilitate and restore to 
our daily practice a few of the old reliable methods, insuring to the 
companies a modicum of profit, from the millions of money invested in, 
and received as premiums from fire underwriting; agitation is good, but it 
must be persisted in, and the principles advocated carried into head- 
quarters, and positive reform put into effect by the managers themselves. 

Contentions, which array Agent against Agent, companies against com- 
panies, localities against localities, interest and class against each other, 
must be trampled out, and factious difficulties healed over and reconciled, 
if honest and valuable co-operation is to be acquired. We must not be so 
generous in construing the policy of our neighbors, and so ungenerous in 
interpreting the provisions of our own. We would rob the law-makers, 
and the dignified expounders of the law, of a great deal of their poisonous 
tendencies towards insurance corporations, and, at the same time, better 
serve our individual interests, by advertising our adjustments of total losses 
more, and our forced salvages less. We should be slow to grant privileges 
to A.gents and clientage, however valuable, simply because our neighbors 
feel like mismanaging the affairs entrusted to their keeping by so' doing. 
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You have had the value of "Associated Effort *' ably and impressib'ly 
discoursed; 'you have had a treatise upon "Fire Underwriting as a Pro- 
fession," handled in a scholarly and convincing manner; you have been 
edified and entertained with logical and exhaustive essays upon " Preced- 
ents," "Incendiarism," "The Duties of an Agent," " Judicial and Legis- 
lative Prejudices," " Loss Adjustments," " Fire Hazards," and "The 
Evils Oppressing Our Business," with first-class remedial recommenda- 
tions, but the fact stares us in the face to-day, that we have not been able 
to so concentrate our associate efforts as to make the same effective to 
overcome even the laxities of our business resultant from the greed of 
excessive competition. 

" If some things were different, others would be otherwise," is a trite 
philosophical saying, but we must discard the " ifs," and throw overboard 
the "buts," to make things different. Masquerading, in fair professions, 
won't accomplish the "otherwise." The people are fashioned and mod- 
eled according to the example of their King, and, at the risk of being 
charged with transcending the liberties and abusing the courtesies usually 
accorded invited correspondents, permit me to suggest that aU reforma- 
tions, great or small, necessary to lift the business of fire underwriting 
from the slough into which it has gradually drifted, must begin at the foun- 
tain-head, and with the bosses themselves. To a Westerner, accustomed to fair 
living, profitable rates, reasonable, plain contracts, moderate commissions, 
equitable and rational judiciary and legislative branches of government, 
respecting insurance companies, the present condition of extravagance 
and laxities of fire underwriting, east of the Rockies, exhibits a wonderful 
scarcity of good, hard, common sense among those at the helm. 

It is perfectly safe to use this expression, for its grating will not dis- 
turb a single Manager in the country, except in so far as to excite his pro- 
fessional sympathy for some near neighbor, whose foot the shoe will fit 
perfectly. 

Now, I trust my friends will not hastily class me as pessamistical, 
decrying alike the times, the business, and my neighbor; but, if anybody 
can satisfactorily explain the necessity or the indispensableness of any of 
the present inflicted evils of the business, outside of rates and commissions, 
I will promptly and discreetly condemn and assign myself to that category 
of men " who, as they grow old, become more foolish and more wise." 

In this same connection, can our passive submission to the most oner- 
ous taxes and restrictions placed upon the entire business, by unjust, dis- 
criminating and inequitable municipal and state laws, be accounted for 
upon any rational hypothesis ? Is not the public responsible for the iniqui- 
ties of its legislative agents, and where is the valid objection to loading 
our premiums with the same burdens imposed by states, counties and 
municipalities upon insurance corporations? We have tested this kind of 
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reciprocity on the Pacific Coast, and can recommend its taking, in good, 
healthy doses, by oar brethren similarly afflicted in the Eastern and West- 
ern States. The public have never failed to early repeal all such objec- 
tionable measures. It's a regular antidote for the craze to pinch corpora- 
tions, and settles the stomachs of ambitious local statesmen for all time to 
come. 

Again, our California Supreme Court sometimes has an infectious lean- 
ing towards a claimant, and occasionally side-tracks itself, like many other 
of those high tribunals throughout the country. Quite recently, in the 
case of Hegard v$. California Insurance Co., on appeal the commissioners 
gave defendants a new trial, for flagrant errors of a prejudiced lower court; 
but, in doing so, virtually decided the case against the company, and 
strained themselves to instruct the judge, in re-trying the matter, to avoid 
certain pleadings, and denied the right of an insurance company to prove 
deterioration, depreciation and dilapidation, occurring before the date of 
the policy, "because, prior to the policy, the company had no interest in the pre- 
servation of the building," thus making every policy issued in this state a 
valued one, and overturning the natural and easy methods of determining 
the actual cash value of a subject insured, which for many years has found 
the approval of courts of high standing, and text writers of eminent abil- 
ity. It is only necessary to add that the appellant company, notwithstand- 
ing a new trial was ordered in its favor, sought and obtained a re-hearing 
in banc, when, it is hoped, by an aggressive presentation of the law and 
the fact, our Supreme Court may be switched to the main track again, and 
this unexpected and dangerous precedent forever set aside. 

On the Pacific Coast, we " dare to do something worthy of transporta- 
tion and imprisonment as a means of being of some consequence." 
When Nevada imposed a two per cent, state tax upon premiums, we added 
three per cent, to every insurance premium collected in that common- 
wealth, and underwriters lost considerable profit when the next legislature 
of the Silver State hastily repealed the measure. California's State Stamp Act, 
followed by Oregon on the same platform, was collected from premium- 
payers, until they arose in their might and choked the proposition to 
death, and never asked either our assistance or our permission. The 
county, of Sonoma, in this state, more recently, through its wise board of 
supervisors, enacted a license tax on insurance corporations, but we simply 
computed a net commission to ourselves, for collecting from the insured 
this discriminating piece of legalized robbery, and that board was called 
together specially to reconsider, and they lost no time in relieving their 
constituents of this self-inflicted imposition. 

In legislative matters, our standing committee commence their work 
personally and through their agents, at the political primaries, ' and per 
consequence, can walk into the lobby of our legislature with influence and 
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head up, demanding, what we are afraid many of our Eastern brethren beg 
and sue for. 

The Pacific Insurance Union has a unanimous membership of forty- 
five, representing 108 companies. The organization is about as harmoni- 
ous as could be expected, with the growing and hereditary disposition of 
many to " cut large thongs from other people's leather." Our Manager is 
peculiarly fitted for his place — an able counsellor of his equals; the honest 
adviser of his superiors, and the merciful chastiser of the erring. 

During 1885 the state of California mustered ten local companies, with 
aggregate capital and assets amounting to 16,968,624.51. Their cash pre- 
miums received during the year footed $3,180,904.57, and they paid out for 
losses during same period $1,878,419.30. By rigid and strict economy, our 
Locals managed to save enough to pay the selfish and hard-hearted stock- 
holders $321,811.50, or about eight per cent, on the $4,000,000 capital em- 
ployed, and less than five per cent, on their accumulated assets. Deduct- 
ing receipts from interest and other sources, we have about as little to 
boast over, from underwriting account, as our more scientific friends " on 
the other side." 

In conclusion, gentlemen, you may have heard, if not personally wit- 
nessed, the enormous eize of every production from this section of coun- 
try; this " brief letter " is no particular exception, and may be pronounced 
a regular tropical triumph. If it will have the effect intended, however, 
of checking our hurry for what is remote, and finally concentrate the 
underwriting interests upon what is before our eyes— if this modest tenor 
"Voice from the Pacific" can create an Eastern symphonic basso-pro- 
fundo to champion the correction of the minor laxities of our grand and 
growing business — the undersigned's pains and application will have been 
rewarded; but your Association must furnish the genius to bring it all 

about. 

Ah 1 What can application do, 

Unless we have a genius, too ? 

Or genius how have cultivation, 

Without due pains and application ? 

Sincerely and faithfully yours, 

L. L. BROMWELL. 

By Col. J. H. Kellogg, Chicago— 

" SHUTTERS." 

Having been asked by your President to prepare some kind of a screed 
to be read at this, your anniversary meeting, naturally the subject was first 
discussed, and, upon careful examination, we agreed that " Shutters" 
would be the proper paper. 

At first thought, I am aware, that many of you will think that this sub- 
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ject is already thoroughly understood by every underwriter in the land, 
but I hope you will go with me into the many ramifications and labyrinth- 
ine intricacies of this mysterious subject, that I may draw from this pellu- 
cid well-spring several buckets of uncrystallized facts, which will go for to 
upset previous theories evolved from your own convictions. 

Shutters, as you are well aware, can be divided — but, before we go on, 
I should like to digress just long enough to go a little bit into history, and 
try if I cannot fetch up some facts and institute some parallels which may, 
perhaps, be useful to us all in after years. 

In the year 183 — , J. C. Derby, having been duly appointed a cadet at 
the military academy at West Point, N. Y., reported for duty, and nothing 
happened to him or the place, insurance-wise, until he had arrived at the 
dignity of a second-class man. Then, being a member of the hook and 
ladder company, and having had an axe assigned to him, with which to do 
his whole duty — no pun intended — he was so eager to " wade in," as it 
were, that, on an occasion when the cadet fire department was called out 
for practice by a false alarm— it was pretended that the cadet barracks 
were on fire — he then and there quickly mounted a ladder placed up 
against the building, scrambled to the roof, and was so energetic, that 
before he could be stopped, he cut a large hole in the roof, much to the 
disgust of the officer in charge and to those living under that part of the 
roof, as it rained before the next morning, and life was thus made sad to 
them, and they could truly say, with Longfellow : 

" The day is dark and cold and dreary; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary." 

Having shown, at this early stage of his career, a natural ability for 
being useful at fires, or even pretended ones, what more natural than 
when, in after years, he blossomed out into a great and good squibob, and 
wrote that immortal work, " Phoenixiana," in whose name we again see 
predilection to the fire business; even if he did not write insurance, what 
more natural, we repeat, than that he should mark out, in his peculiar 
way, lines of thought with which underwriters, even to this day, are 
familiar, and into whose paths they are continually inclined to fall. 

To illustrate: When he was ordered by the Secretary of War to com- 
plete a survey of the new state of California, and was instructed to make 
the triangulation in the most careful and accurate manner, he relates, in a 
report, that it was at first necessary to get accurately the correction of the 
astronomical clock, so as to have the exact time. But, as his sextant was 
broken, by reason of the fall of a mule, and the mercury in his artificial 
horizon all wasted on the march, he concluded, very wisely to send a boy 
over to the corner grocery and get the exact time from an old eight-day 
clock, and make a note of it. In this, we see why underwriters, even to 
the present day, are more willing to take somebody else's word for any- 
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tiling about a risk, rather than to go to any trouble to find it out for them- 
selves — besides, it is so much easier, and saves so much valuable time. 

Having thus accurately obtained the exact time, he set out to measure 
exactly the base line, which he wished to make some four miles in length, 
if possible. After some delay, the pins marking the two ends of the line 
were set up, but the Gunthers' chain, with which he thought to make his 
measurement, was inextricably twisted, and the yard-stick, accurately laid 
off by means of the simple seconds pendulum, was broken, and he con- 
ceived the happy idea of starting a man of with a pedometer, to walk 
from one stake to the other and back, while he took a nap; and he thought 
by dividing the distance thus obtained by two, that such a measurement 
would be wonderfully exact. When he woke up in the night the man had 
not yet returned, but he arrived safely early in the morning, and Derby, 
or Squibob, then learned, by a short calculation, that the distance traveled 
by him was 1,407 miles by the instrument. The man forgot to report that 
he had stopped at a ball and danced " all night till the broad daylight, and 
gone home with the girls in the morning." This, of course, interfered 
slightly with the measurement at that time; and, unaccountably, such has 
been the influence of Squibob's action upon underwriting ever since, that, 
on many occasions, the distance between buildings and exposures must 
have been found in the same accurate manner as above related, otherwise 
it. would be impossible to account for some great discrepancies in distances. 

But Squibob has not only laid the underwriting profession under obli- 
gations to him, as we have undoubtedly shown already, but has recom- 
mended a system for use in every-day life for expressing one's ideas in a 
scientific, exact and graphic way, which we wish to call to the attention of 
this Association, and through it, to the underwriters' profession generally, 
and urge its adoption with all the vim that we have about our clothes. 

This system— shall I say this great system— is exceedingly simple, and 
easily explained in a few words. In the first place, " figures won't lie." 
Let us then represent, by the number 100, the maximum — the nc plus ultra 
of every human quality, or rather, every desirable quality in a risk, a fire 
department, a fire insurance company, an Agent or a rate. Let perfec- 
tion, I say, be represented by 100, and the absolute minimum of all quali- 
ties by 1. Then, by applying the numbers between to the adjectives used 
in a conversation or a report, we shall be able to arrive at a very close 
approximation to the idea we wish to convey; in other words, we shall be 
able to speak the truth. Glorious, soul-inspiring ideal Squibob wished 
to apply it to every-day life, and gave, as an illustration, the answer to the 
ordinary question, "How do you do? " as "Thank you, I am 52 to-day," 
or feeling poorly; "I am 13, 1 am obliged to you; " or "lam 68, or 75, or 
87 J," as the case may be. You can readily appreciate how useful this sys- 
tem would be in underwriting, and how nearly anyone using it correctly 
can approximate to the truth. Let us take an example: 
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A 75 insurance Agent met a 52 Agent going down the street in the direc- 
tion of a new 90 house which had been recently enclosed. The 52 insur- 
ance Agent told his brother that he would on no account cut the 100 rate, 
and while the 75 Agent thought that if the 52 fellow could get it at the full 
price he (59) would not cut. Still he would be 75 doubtful if there was any 
hitch in the matter. They separated, each wishing the other an 84 good 
morning outwardly, but met again at night with a 100 anger aroused by the 
fact that a 9 insurance agent had succeeded in getting away with the risk 
in a 3 company. 

It is said, indeed, he bears witness himself, that after Squibob had sub- 
mitted his article recommending this system to the world at large to his 
better half, he asked her opinion thereon. She replied, " If a first-rate 
magazine article were represented by 100, she should judge this to be 
about 13; or if the quintessence of stupidity were 100, she should take this 
to be 96." "This as a criticism," added Squibob, " is perhaps a little dis- 
couraging, but as an exemplification of the merits of my system, it is 
exceedingly nattering." But with underwriters, and in a special way, all 
this is changed; and since figures enter largely into the underwriting busi- 
ness already, a few more to give it tone and exactness can do no possible 
harm; but on the contrary, bring about a consummation devoutly to be 
desired. 

This system would be peculiary valuable in correspondence between 
field men and the manager as giving in the case of risks, agents, etc., a 
clearer idea of how the Special holds the subject matter on his mind, and 
thus convey the exact shade of meaning to the home office. 

I will not urge this matter any more vociferously upon your notice at 
present, but content myself with hoping that it has only to be suggested 
in order to have it universally adopted. In thus submitting to you this 
new system— which I am bound to say is not by any means original, but 
only an adoption, an enlargement of the idea of another — like Squibob, I 
wish to call your attention particularly to the simplicity of the whole 
scheme, and, like the patent in the case of the sewing machine, the method 
of Columbus of standing eggs on end, the inventions of printing, gun- 
powder and the compass, prove but another exemplification of the truth of 
that great poetess' (Hannah Moore) beautifully expressed sentiment run- 
ning over with poetic imagery: 

11 Large streams from little fountains flow, 
Large aches from little toe corns grow." 

Hence that chaste expression, "That's what's the matter with 
Hannah." 

But it is difficult to laugh with an aching heart; it is indeed hard to 
jofce when our deepest sympathies are awakened, and when we think of 
the frightful annual fire loss of the United States, not forgetting our sister 
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Dominion, Canada, and how that all could be stopped if we were only all 
as anxious as we should be about it, we are indeed sad, and naturally 
revert to our subject, " Shutters." 

But the ways already mentioned are not the only ones in which 
Derby alias Phoenix alias Squibob, has hinted at things which can be most 
successfully used on the fire insurance business. He was employed to get up 
dramatic critiques for the Vallecatas Herald, and here is a specimen of his 
art, from the Vallecatas Herald, June 1: "Miss Pelican. This lady 
appeared for the first time at the San Diago Lyceum last evening in the 
trying and difficult character of Ingomar, or the Tame Savage. We are at 
a loss to describe our sensations, our admiration, at her magnificent, her 
super-human efforts. We do not hesitate to say that she is by far the 
superior of any living actress. Miss Pelican is about seventeen years of 
age, of marvelous beauty and most thrilling voice. It is needless to say 
she dressed admirably, as in fact we have said all we can say; we call her, 
truthfully, perfection." Mark the next critique from the Vallecatas Herald, 
June 31: "Miss Pelican. As this lady is about to leave us, we want to 
say that the fact is Miss Pelican is a very ordinary actress; indeed one of 
the most indifferent ones we ever happened to see. She is about forty- 
three years of age, singularly plain in her personal appearance, awkward 
and embarassed, with a cracked and squeaky voice, and really dresses out- 
rageously. She has much to learn, poor thing." Note the ingenuity of 
these notices. Phoenix argued that he did not know how Miss Pelican 
would turn out. If well, why there was his notice of June 1 ; if ill, then 
that of June 31 comes in play, and, as there was but one copy of the 
Herald printed, it would be an easy matter to destroy the incorrect one, 
" both can't be wrong." 

In the last sentence, the pith of the matter is easily found, as well as 
the cue for locals, specials and managers. What so easy as to write two 
letters — the one speaking well of a risk, a town, or of a certain line of pro- 
cedure, the other abusing these very things which before were praised to 
the skies ? Now lay low for events: Trust to chances that they may both 
be forgotten when the time comes to explode the mine, and take either 
horn of the dilemma which appears to tally with the facts, since demon- 
strated; and, in the language of Phoenix, " they can't both be wrong," 
and you can easily see how much real credit you may get for your pro- 
phetic utterances. 

We are not 6ure but this scheme has already been " worked " some- 
what, only in the cases in point the favorable reports were already mailed, 
and by heroic endeavor these were secured, and damaging ones substi- 
tuted, because, forsooth, the risk which was the subject of the report had 
burned during the night. 

And now one word as to the members of this Association themselves. 
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We are inclined too often to underrate ourselves, and imagine that what 
we have to say or think does not amount to anything. But this is not 
true. I do not wish to flatter this audience ; I do not intend to he thought 
particularly complimentary, hut I do assure you that there is not a man 
present who, if he had votes enough, might not he elected President of 
one of the largest and most successful fire insurance companies of the 
world. And this important fact, which we wish you to particularly bear in 
mind, is the result not so much of any particular merit or virtue on your 
part, as the nature of the glorious, liberal and generous way in which the 
underwriting business is at present conducted. 

One word more, and I am done. In a short 6tory of a horse-car ride 
in Boston, the hub of this country, John Phoenix has suggested another 
thing which the insurance companies interested may freely use if they 
see fit. He says: "I took a short ride yesterday in the Metropolitan 
horse-car. The only other occupant of my car was a young 'and lovely 
female in deep mourning. She wore a heavy, black veil, and her thick 
and auburn hair was gathered up on each side of her face beneath a spot- 
less cap, a widow's cap of snowy muslin. I had always a feeling for 
widows, young and pretty widows particularly always excite my deepest 
interest and sympathy. I gazed with moistened eye on the sweet speci- 
men before me, so young, so beautiful, I thought, and alas, what suffering 
she has experienced. I pictured to myself her devotion to her husband 
during his last illness, the untiring watchfulness with which she hung over 
his pillow, the unwearying and self-sacrificing spirit with which she hoped 
on, hoped ever, till in despite of her care, her love, he sank forever, and 
her agonized shriek rang in my ear, as with hands clasped and upturned 
eye she felt that he was dead, her dream of life was over, her strength was 
gone, her heart was broken. The young widow had been regarding me 
earnestly during all this time, and probably imagined what was passing 
in my mind, for, throwing her veil over her hat, she turned partly around 
toward me and, looking steadfastly in my face, she winked her eye. Yes, 
sir, she winked her eye at me— the moral Phoenix; and I arose from my 
ashes and fled the horse-car." 

My suggestion consists simply in advising insurance corporations to 
publish the above exactly as its is given, with the single change of inter- 
polating where the " moral Phoenix " appears, the name of the company. 

One point, however, might be raised against this, in that not being per- 
sonally acquainted with the gentlemen who represent these companies in 
all the cities of the United States, there might remain the doubt that in all 
cases they might not rise from their ashes and take refuge in flight. 

Nothing can give more pleasure to the honest underwriter than to see 
a fire insurance company not only stick up for all the rules of the union, 
and not only always in favor of the 15% commission rule, the iron-clad 
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term risk rules, lumber insurance and clear space clause, country store 
tariff and three-quarter clause, gasoline charges and the like, but even 
enthusiastic in their maintenance. But when I hear of such a one, I 
am involuntarily reminded of the young lady who belonged to the model 
artist aggregation, and whose duty it was to represent Sappho. Phoenix 
met her on a steamer, and as he has it, he walked with Sappho on the deck 
of the steamer while the moon tipped with its silvery rays each curling 
wave around them, and shed a flood of yellow light upon the upper deck 
where they were walking. Said Phoenix, " Oh ! beautiful being, do you 
never feel, when in the pride of your matchless charms you stand before 
us the living, breathing representation of the lovely, poetic and ill-fated 
Sappho, do you never feel an inspiration of the moment and, entering into 
the character, imagine yourself in mind, as in form, her beautious illustra- 
tration? " " Well, yes; " said she with the slightest possible indication of 
a yawn, " I don't know but I do, but it is dreadful tearing on the legs." 
So it is with the insurance company that suggested the comparison. It is 
superb and in every respect highly inspirating to stick close to the rule, 
but when you see the non-union companies getting away with the best 
risks and you still standing to it, it is indeed dreadful tearing on the legs. 
Oh, how pleasant it would be to sit down hard on the fellows that are get- 
ting away with the cream of the business. It is said in this connection 
that in Ohio the non-board companies do 65% of the best business. " Oh, 
how tearing on the legs." 

Without any premeditation, I have used in this paper illustrations 
culled from that wonderful book Phcenixiaha, and the more I think of it, 
the more I am convinced that that book is full of useful reading for under- 
writers, in fact is a veritable hand-book for the fire insurance business. 
Let me advise you all to procure a copy and carefully ponder over its contents. 
The evidences are conclusive that Phoenix was a full-fledged underwriter 
of no mean proportions. 

I will now conclude with sincerely hoping that I have, at least during 
the time allotted to me to address you, inculcated nothing but good morals 
and good practices on your part, and I take great pleasure in informing 
you that you are as welcome as are the " Flowers in May " to all the infor- 
mation imparted on the subject-matter, and as I observe on the " crafty " 
countenance of your worthy president a settled frown, I think that it is 
high time to close the " shutters " and pull down the blinds. 
"Go, my son, and shut the shutter." 
This I heard a mother utter. 
"Shutter's shut," the boy did mutter, 
4, I can't shut it any shutter." . 
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STATE BOARD REPORTS. 

Dixon, III., Sept. 6, 1886. 
W. F. Fox, Esq., President Fire Underwriters' Association of the Northwest, 

Chicago. 

Dear Sir : Agreeably with your request of May 19th, I herewith 
enclose you a report as to the condition of matters relating to the work of 
the State Board, as per topics named in letter of said date. Our records 
have never been kept with the object in view of gathering detailed statis- 
tics therefrom, so that data are somewhat uncertain as to many things of 
importance, but as to items treated in report, I believe them reliable. 
In one year from now our records will be in better form for the purpose 
of reporting. 

I beg leave to submit the following report: 

1. Number of Local Boards in state (exclusive of those under compact 

supervision) for the year ending Sept 1, 1885 190 

2. Number of towns newly rated and local boards organized from Sept. 1, 

1885, to Sept. 1, 1886 .. 14 

Total 204 

3. Number revised since Sept 1, 1885 21 

4. Number of towns rated in state (exclusive of those in compact) 204 

5. Number of towns under compact..... 73 

Total in state 277 

6. We understand that rates have been " declared off" by the proper 
commission in one town, viz.: Sycamore, but that the operation of the 
order has not been put in effect, the agents of said town having determined 
to maintain the local tariff at all hazards. 

7. We believe the "Local Board System" to be preferable to any 
other, and that its condition throughout the state is better than ever before, 
and that its workings are with less friction and attended with the best 
results. 

8 We advocate the " Compact System" and believe it a success, but 
only where Local Boards fail in the purposes of their organization. We 
do not believe that loyal towns should be associated with disloyal ones f merely 
for the purpose of enlarging or increasing territory to a compact, but that 
the system should be used as a penalty for wrong-doing, beyond the reach 
of Local Boards as such. 

9. No Local Boards have been disbanded during the year, and none 
are in that condition from previous years. 
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10. There are seven compacts, to which Illinois towns report: 

Central Illinois: Bloomfngton, embracing 25 towns. 

Peoria, Ills., embracing 2 " 

Davenport, la., embracing 4 *• 

Clinton, la., embracing 1 •* 

Will County, Joliet, Ills., embracing 15 " 

Bellville, Ills., embracing 20 " 

Rockford, Ills., embracing M 6 •• 

Total 73 " 

11. As to the condition of business in the state as compared with last 
year, we believe it to be better, though the improvement is but slight, from 
a financial standpoint. In other respects a very marked improvement. 

Respectfully, 

J. V. THOMAS, President. 



> 



MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 

Detkoit, Mich., Aug. 28, 1886. 
W. F. Fox, Esq , President Fire Underwriters' Association of the Northwest, 
Chicago. 

Dear Sir: In response to invitation to attend your meeting and present 
report of condition of our Michigan Association, I beg leave to offer the 
following, as I am unable to be with you. 

Our Association has forty-seven active members and holds meetings 
the first Monday of each month, which are always well attended. As 
regards our work in the state. We have in existence four compacts, viz. : 

Detroit, with 26 towns, premiums about 5800,000 

West Michigan, with 57 towns, premiums about 640,000 

Southern Michigan, with 46 towns, premiums about 485,000 

Saginaw Valley, with Saginaw and Bay Counties and 12 outside towns, 

premiums about 650,000 

Total $2,425,000 

Out of a total premium in the state of. 3,275,000 

Leaving under the Local Board system about $835,000 

One year ago we had fifty-three Local Boards, of which number ten 
have been added to compacts and four more are now in process. Dur- 
ing the current year we have organized and rated twenty-nine towns and 
revised five others. None have disbanded nor have rates been declared 
off in any place. 

Outside of a few compact towns the complaint of non-board competi- 
tion is slight. In addition to the rating of towns, we have rated many of 
the saw mills and like specials in places where no local agencies exist, and 
these have been promptly bulletined to the companies and supplements 
issued, so that now we have a rate-book in the hands of each company and 
each member, showing the proper rate on nearly every saw-mill in Michi- 
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gan. Number of towns (outside of compacts) now rated, 72. The Compact 
System works well in this state and two more might be operated with good 
results. For instance, one in Northern Peninsula, and one to include St. 
Joseph, Niles and towns in Southwestern Michigan. 

The situation in the state as a whole is good, and is due in a large 
measure to the harmonious action of our members. Trusting this brief 
report may show you that we are earnestly working to make our state a 
profitable field for insurance capital, and also show you that we have an 
Association of State and Special Agents living and working together in per- 
fect good will and brotherhood. I am, yours truly, 

C. L. ANDREWS, President. 

The President — 

This ends our programme, except the election of officers, which is in 
order. 

Mr. R. J. Smith— 

I move that the Convention proceed to the election of officers. 

The motion was seconded. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. Peetrey — 

Do the by-laws we adopted yesterday provide for the election of 
officers by the Board of Directors? 

The President : I think not, sir. 

Mr. Peetrey — 

Is that the law of the incorporation? 

The President — 

I have got the Article of Incorporation, certified to by the Secretary, 
which is an authority, which states as follows: "The management of the 
aforesaid corporation shall be vested in a board of thirteen directors, and 
board of management, who are to be elected annually." It then goes on 
and names them. Nothing is said about how the officers, the President 
and Vice-President and Secretary and Treasurer shall be chosen; but the 
by-laws adopted in pursuance of the right we hav«, go on and state that 
they shall be elected by the Association from this Board of Directors. 

I will read the by-laws. 

" The Board of Directors and officers provided for in the Articles of 
Incorporation shall be elected annually by ballot at the regular meeting of 
the Association, the directors being chosen before the election of officers." 

That is what we have done. Now, as the Chair rules, subject to cor- 
rection, of course, we elect now by ballot the officers of the Association 
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from the thirteen directors. If I am in error the Association will cor- 
rect me. 

Mr. Moody — 

I desire to place in nomination for the office of President of the Asso- 
ciation Mr. Abram Williams, 

Mr. R J. Smith— 

I desire to second that motion, and I think that the paper prepared by 
Mr. Williams at the last session of this Association earned for himself the 
•compliment Mr. Moody has extended. 

No other names were offered for nomination. 

Mr. Moody — 

I move that the Secretary of this Association be requested to cast the 
ballot of the Association as an unit for the election of Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Bennett : I second that motion. 
The motion was adopted. 

The Secretary cast the ballot accordingly, and Mr. Williams was declared 
President of the Association for the ensuing year, amid the acclamations 
of the house. 

The President — 

The next nomination in order will be the nomination of a director for 
Vice-President. 

Mr. Adams: I would nominate W. R. Freeman. 
Motion seconded. 
Major Bliven — 

I move that the vote of the Association be cast, by the Secretary, for 
W. R. Freeman as Vice-President for the ensuing year. 

Motion adopted. 

The Secretary so cast the vote accordingly, and Mr. W. R. 

Freeman was declared elected. 

Major Bliven — 

I nominate Mr. J. C. Griffiths as Secretary and Treasurer, and call for 
a rising vote upon the question. 

Mr. Moody seconded the motion, and asked that the vote of 
the Association be so cast. This was done, and Mr. J. C. Grif- 
fiths was declared elected. 
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Mr. Moody — 

I think that in a very few moments our President-elect will be here, 
and I don't want us to go away before he comes. 

Major Bliven — 

You have been thanking everybody here to-day for the very good ser- 
vices that have been rendered this Association at this meeting; but there 
has been no service done equal to that done by the President and our 
Secretary, not only on this occasion, but during the entire year. I can 
speak feelingly from the standpoint of the platform on that subject, and I 
know that to no one is more due whatever success we have had during the 
last year than to our worthy President and Secretary; and, therefore, I 
move a vote of thanks to both, and as many as are in favor of the motion 
will manifest it by rising. 

The motion was adopted on a rising vote. 

On motion of Mr. Moody, a vote of thanks was tendered to 
the press of Chicago for their attendance and labor in behalf 
of the Association. 

The President — 

In responding to the vote of thanks that you have kindly tendered 
me, as an expression of your appreciation of the slight services I have 
been able to render you on this occasion, I desire to say that I have done 
but my duty. I have, to the best of my ability, prepared such a pro- 
gramme as I thought would be entertaining and instructive; but, much as 
I may have desired to have a successful meeting, as I think we have had, 
my efforts would have been entirely nullified except for your generous 
support. It is you to be thanked, not me. I could not have done other- 
wise with your sustaining support. Permit me, in return, to express my 
thanks for the cordial support you have given me; you, gentlemen, who 
have prepared papers and entered into discussions. It is my first occa- 
sion of being placed in authority over any body of men, and your kind- 
ness has prevented you from calling me to task. Where I have failed, 
your charity has been a robe for me. I thank you, gentlemen, for your 
attendance and your kindness. 

Mr. R. J. Smith : I call on Mr. Griffiths for a speech. 

Mr. Griffiths— 

I, of course, cannot help but thank you for the kind expression you 
have seen fit to give in putting me forward as one of the Directors for the 
coming year, and also in your persistence in electing me again as Secretary 
and Treasurer. Continuing the office for another year was not my desire 
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by any means. I had asked the committee who got up this directory to 
be kind enough to leave me off— that they would not re-elect me; how- 
ever, they ruled me out of order, and I have been forced again to take the 
position for another year. I had hoped you would listen to my appeal. 
My hands are very full, as I have a great deal to do for my company, and 
am also Secretary of the State Board of Wisconsin. I had hoped you 
would have relieved me from this position. I had in mind a very excel- 
lent gentleman, who would have been better fitted for the position than I 
am, to put in my place, and I hope you will not lose sight of him. I have 
reference to Mr. Munn, of Beloit, Wis., a very efficient man, and perfectly 
capable for this place. I hope next year you will let me retire with hon- 
ors. I thank you very kindly, I am sure. 

Mr. Blackwelder — 

I feel it is due to the proprietor of this house to send him a vote of 
thanks for the accommodation he has given us, and I move such a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Kinsley, expressive of the gratification of this Association 
for the pleasure we have had in meeting here. 

The motion was adopted. 

The President — 

The Secretary will please write a delicate note fitting the occasion, and 
send it down to Mr. Kinsley. 

On motion, a recess of five minutes was taken. 

The President— 

Before you leave the hall, I want to say that the Board of Directors 
are compelled, by our By-laws, to meet immediately after adjournment. 

At the conclusion of the recess the meeting was again called 
to order by the President. 

The President then introduced Mr. Williams to the Associa- 
tion as its President for the ensuing year, and, in greeting him 
in that capacity, said : 

It is my pleasant duty, sir, as retiring President of this Association, to 
announce to you your election, by a unanimous vote on the part of the 
Association, to the office of President of the Association for the ensuing 
year. In that capacity I invite you to the platform, and beg of you to 
make a few remarks to this assemblage, who would like to hear from you. 

Mr. Williams, who on ascending the platform was greeted 

with loud and prolonged cheering, said : 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen op the Association op the Northwest : 

I have just been informed of the honor which has been conferred 
upon me by the election of my unworthy self to the office of President of 
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this Association for the ensuing year, and I have come in simply to thank 
you for that honor. I appreciate it, and I have no ready words fit in 
which to express my gratification. I am not ready-charged, and I regret 
I am not one of those speakers who is always ready to gooff at a moment's 
notice, on the receipt of news of unexpected honor. I simply say to you that 
I will do the best I can, in the hope that industry and the exercise of what 
little ability I may possess, in conjunction with the able co-operation of 
my fellow-officers during the year, will give us, at the next meeting, as 
good an attendance and as good an effort as we have made this year, under 
the auspices of our retiring President. 

The President- 
No w, gentlemen, I will announce to you, as a Board, that you are 

required to meet and consider your plans for the ensuing year. A motion 

to adjourn is now in order. 

On motion, the convention adjourned sine die. 



FIRST MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE FIRE 
UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION OF THE NORTHWEST. 



HELD IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE ADJOURNMENT OF THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL 

CONVENTION. 



Meeting called to order at 6:00 p. m. 

Mr. Abram Williams, President, in the chair. 

Present: L. D. Moody, H. C. Alverson, Geo. W. Adams, W. R. Free- 
man, I. S. Blackwelder, T. H. Smith, J. C. Griffiths. 

The Chairman — 

I am not informed as to the duties of an Executive Committee, but 
presume that, amongst them, is the duty to make provisions to have the 
Proceedings which have just taken place printed, and such By-laws as 
should be amended, and the instructions to the Secretary, etc. 

Mr. Smith — 

I move, sir, that the Secretary be instructed to print the Proceedings 
of the meeting just passed— 500 copies, as heretofore. 
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Mr. Alverson : I second the motion. 
The motion was adopted. 
Mr. Smith— 

I would move that the salary of the Secretary for the ensuing year be 
made $200. 

Mr. Moody seconded the motion. Motion adopted. 
Mr. Griffiths- 
Mr. Chairman, there ought to be some provision made to instruct the 

Secretary to print the pamphlets. There were a number of addresses 

ordered printed. 

The Chairman : That was ordered in the last meeting. 

Mr. Moody — 

We were instructed in the Proceedings to do that. 

Mr. Smith- 
All those that passed there were two, I think. 

Mr. Griffiths— 

They were three, Mr. Root's, and Mr. Mims 1 , and Fontaine Fox's. 

Mr. Smith— 

They were all ordered printed under a suspension of the rules. That 
takes it out of the Directors' hands. 

Mr. Moody — 

The only question for us is to authorize the Secretary to pay for them 
— for the printing of 500 copies of the speech of Major Mims,and the other 
addresses ordered printed by the Association under the suspension of the 
rules. 

Mr. Griffiths- 
There is the rent of this hall, which we have to pay; that, I believe, 
the Executive Committee voted to pay, at the meeting we had before. 

Mr. Smith— 

I would like to ask what has been our total expense ? 

Mr. Griffiths : Our entire expenses are under $1,200. 

The Chairman — 

The motion is, that the Secretary be authorized to have printed, and 
to pay for the copies of the addresses, as voted by the meeting under the 
suspension of the rules. 

The motion was adopted. 
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Mr. Geo. W. Adams — 

It has been the custom heretofore to set the time of the next meeting.. 
Mr. Smith- 
Under the rules, that can be set at any time by the Board of Directors- 
Mr. Adams : That is true ; it has always been the rule. 
Mr. Blackwelder — 

I move that it be referred to the Executive Officers, with power; they 
can better tell within two or three weeks when it should be, than now. 

The Chairman : I think that would be a sure thing. 
Mr. Smith— 

I move that the annual dues for members for the ensuing year be fixed' 
at the sum of |5.00. 

Mr. Adams seconded the motion. The motion was adopted.-/ 
Mr. Alverson — 

Will there be any rule in regard to members that have not paid their 
dues? Is there any rule in any of the By-laws that provides for that? 

Mr. Smith— 

The By-laws are not in first-class shape, and before the end of the 
year a revised form of By-laws will be submitted to these Directors. I 
studied up the By-laws and Constitution pretty thoroughly last year, and 
when Mr. Griffiths printed them, I asked him to print some proposed 
amendments I proposed to put before this meeting. 

Mr. Fox asked me to waive that, because he had gotten up some By- 
laws that were in accord with our Articles of Incorporation. They needed 
some revision, and I never saw them or heard of them until yesterday 
noon, when they were shown to me for the first time. There were a num- 
ber of things in them that I think will be adopted and printed, and before 
next meeting. I think there will be a motion submitted to the Board of 
Directors to cover that point. 

Mr. Alverson — 

We have annual dues, and we found this year, when we undertook to 
enforce collection, we had no way to do it successfully. 

Mr. Smith— 

We have no way to enforce collection; but I should like to ask Mr. 
Griffiths how long a time members ought to be given for the payment of 
their dues, before being dropped from the roll ? 

Mr. Griffiths— 

I never drop them from the roll, unless they request it. 
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Mr. Smith— 

We ought to have some rule. Men have come here as members, per- 
haps, two years ago; they have not paid their dues last year, and they pay 
up a membership fee and skip by last year, you see ; they might just as 
well pay last year's dues. 

Mr. Griffiths— 

They don't get last year's Proceedings unless they pay their dues. In 
About two or three weeks from this time, I shall make up a list of the 
unpaid dues for this year, and send out a circular, with a return slip, and 
keep that going until I get all the money in. 

Mr. Smith— 

Wouldn't it be well to have a rule in the By-laws, or a standing rule, 
that we should not make such a leeway; but if men will not pay their 
dues, drop them from the roll, if they do not pay within a certain length 
of time ? 

Mr. Griffiths : Yes ; two years. 

Mr. Alverson — 

If they don't pay within six months, I think they should be dropped 
from the roll. 

Mr. Moody — 

I think that is too little. When I am here I always pay, but a man 
may forget it. 

The Chairman : How many are delinquent ? 

Mr. Griffiths : There are quite a number. 

Mr. Adams : Let us make it two years. 

Mr. Moody — 

No member should be admitted to the floor who is a delinquent, 
^without paying up at least one year's back dues. 

Mr. Smith— 

I was thinking what Mr. Griffiths' experience was. 

Mr. Griffiths— 

I think that when a man is in arrears for two years, he should be 
-dropped from the roll. 

Mr. Blackwelder — 

If he comes here you will catch him at the door, and at the end of 
two years, if he don't pay, you will drop him. 
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Mr. Smith- 
Mr. Griffiths sends out his notices, with his return slip on them, and 

if there is some extra risk, there is no excuse then for their not sending in 

their little check. I think that is one year too long. 

This is not an Association any longer; it is an incorporated body. 

Mr. Blackwelder — 

But it is to be run on the old plan, to a great extent. 

Mr. Griffiths— 

We coax out enough during the year to pay our expenses and print 
our Proceedings. As long as we don't run in debt we will do very well. 
We shall get $1,200 out of the receipts. 

Mr. Moody — 

Are there any other incidental expenses not covered by the motion 
already stated ? 

Mr. Griffiths: Yes. 

Mr. Moody — 

I move that all the incidental expenses incurred by the Secretary 
(where it is the duty of the Secretary to pay them), that the Secretary be 
authorized to pay all bills not included in the former motions. 

Mr. Adams seconded the motion. The motion was adopted. 
Mr. Griffiths— 

I move that Mr. Smith be authorized to cast the ballot of this Board 
of Directors for Mr. Abram Williams as President for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Moody seconded the motion. The motion was adopted. 
Mr. Smith cast the ballot accordingly, and Mr. Abram 
Williams was declared elected. 
Mr. Moody. 

I move that Mr. Smith be authorized to cast the ballot of the Board of 
Directors for Mr. W. R. Freeman as Vice-President for the ensuing year. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Smith cast the ballot, and Mr. Freeman was declared 
so elected as Vice-President. 
Mr. Moody — 

I move that Mr. Smith cast the ballot of the Board of Directors for 
Mr. J. C. Griffiths as Secretary and Treasurer for the ensuing year. 

The motion was adopted. 
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Mr. Smith cast the ballot, and Mr. Griffiths was declared 
elected as Secretary and Treasurer. 
Mr. Blackwelder — 

I move that Messrs. T. H. Smith, Geo. W. Adams and C. E. Bliven be 
appointed as a Library Committee for the ensuing year. 

The motion was adopted. 
Mr. Moody — 

I move that the Library Committee have referred to them the subject 
of the adoption of the By-laws, and to make report on their findings at 
the next meeting of the Board of Directors. 

The motion was adopted. 

On motion, the meeting was adjourned. 



REVIEW. 



PAPERS AND ESSAYS READ BEFORE THE ASSOCIATION. 

{Compiled by W. F. Fox.) 



1871. 

In 1871, oral discussions only, on a limited number of subjects were 
engaged in, and no preparation before hand was expected or made. 

1872. 

In 1872, brief written reports on subjects were presented by com- 
mittees appointed at the meeting, and were then discussed. The first 
report of Executive Committee was made at this .time. Page 22 of Pro- 
ceedings. 

1873. 

In 1873 more formal and extended written reports were prepared by 
standing committees, usually by the chairman, on subjects allotted at the 
meeting, the reading of which reports, or papers, constituted a large part 
of the exercises of the Association. 

These reports were the first papers, in reality, read before the Associ- 
ation, and from these Committee Reports have come the Papers now pre- 
pared by single writers, on topics of their own choosing. 

The following were reports for 1873, to-wit : 
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PAGE. 

Local Boards — Committee, Geo. W.Hayes, Chairman... 23 

State Tariffs— Committee, I. S. Blackwelder, Chairman 27 

Adjustment of Losses— Committee, H. S. Durand, Chairman 42 

Fire Patrol — Committee, R. S. Critchell, Chairman 46 

State, Boards— Committee, J. O. Wilson, Chairman 47 

Taxation— Committee, C. E. Bliven, Chairman 66 

Adjustment of Losses by Local Agent— Committee, J. S. Reed, Chair- 
man 

Forms of Policies — Committee, C. H. Case, Chairman.. 80 

Building Laws — Committee, H. A. Glassford, Chairman 86 

Average or Co-Insurance Clause — Committee, W. H. Wiitsie, Chair- 
man 8 

1874. 

Local Boards — Committee, C. W. Marshall, Chairman 26 

Fire Department and Water Supply— Committee, J. P. Vance, Chair- 
man 40 

Taxation — Committee, C. E. Bliven, Chairman 69 

Fire Patrol— Property Saving— Committee, Geo.W. Hayes, Chairman.. 76 

Statistics — Committee, I. S. Blackwelder, Chairman 81 

Adjustment of Losses— Committee, H. H. Walker, Chairman 90 

Compensation to Agents — Committee, J. Peetrey, Chairman 93 

1875. 

Morals and Moral Hazards, as Related to Underwriters— T. S. Chard, 25 

Local Boards— Committee, R. J. Smith Chairman 30 

Form of Policy— Committee, W. F. Fox, Chairman 38 

Adjustments— Committee, Joseph M. Rogers, Chairman 47 

Legislation and Taxation — Committee, A. C. Blodget, Chairman 51 

Legislation and Taxation— Committee, H. L. Moss, Chairman 62 

Fire Department and Water Supply— Committee, H. H. Walker, 

Chairman 65 

Statistics — Committee, J. P. Vance, Chairman 67 

Building La ws — Committee, C. E. Bliven, Chairman : 75 

The Adjuster— J. 0. Wilson 82 

Agency Supervision— Geo. W. Hayes 89 

Spontaneous Combustion — C. H. Case 96 

Fire Patrol and Protective Service — H. K. Lindsay 105 

Supervising Agents— P. P. Heywood 106 

Conditions of Policies— C. H. Ford 108 

Agency Management— C. C. Hine 112 

Public Opinion in its Relations to Insurance— Geo. E. Clark 131 

Recent Decisions of Courts in Insurance Cases— Eugene Cary 139 
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PAGE. 

Causes of Great Conflagrations — S. Lumbard 144 

Compensation to Local Agents— J. Peetrey 152 

Local Agents— W. B. Cornell 156 

Non-Board Statistics— W. T. Royse, Indiana. 168 

Non-Board Statistics— T. H. Smith, Ohio 170 

Non-Board Statistics— L. X. Fox, Michigan 174 

Non-Board Statistics— E. D. Miller, Illinois 177 

Non-Board Statistics— C. L. Case, Iowa 178 

Non-Board Statistics— Geo. A. Hanaford, Wisconsin 179 

1876. 

Adjustment of Losses — Committee, A. W. Spalding, Chairman 22 

Address— J. B. Bennett 34 

Fire Department and Water Supply — J. M. Dresser 65 

Form of Policy— Committee, C. E. Bliven, Chairman 71 

Fire Insurance Considered in Its Relation to the Public— Committee, 

C. H. Case, Chairman 83 

Compensation of Agents — Geo. C. Clarke 106 

The Correct Method of Surveying Risks— Committee, A. J. Harding, 

Chairman 116 

Illuminating and Lubricating Oils— H. K. Lindsay 124 

Illuminating and Lubricating Oils— A. P. Redfield 129 

1877. 

Association of the South— Wm. Thayer 27 

Field Experience— Geo. A. Holloway .-. 29 

Fire Hazards of Woolen Mills— Wm. Ashworth ,. 34 

Local Boards — A. J. Waters and " Tom Underwood" 37 

Furnaces and Heating Apparatus — Geo. Crooke 39 

The Claims of Fire Insurance Practice to Professional Rank — C. C. 

Bombaugh 47 

Fire Underwriting in England — Henry Robertson 60 

Recommended Change in Writing Policies to Commission Merchants; 

Also, in Clause, " Loss, if Any, Payable to "—Geo. P. Ooale 70 

Legislation to Prevent Incendiarism— J. 0. Wilson 76 

Coal-Oil Stoves— R. S. Critchell 122 

Relations of Geology to Underwriting— J. M. Dresser 124 

Statistics— Their Value in Fire Underwriting— H. H. Hall 130 

Philosophy of Lightning Rods— Prof. C. H. Haskins 136 

Intuition in Fire Underwriting— I. W. Holman 143 

Fire Hazards of Saw Mills— W. B. Cornell 146 

Combinations— T. S. Chard 161 

A Current Form of Policy— Judicial Decisions Thereon— David 

Beveridge 197 
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1878. 

PAG*. 

Depreciation of Property— J. L. Holden 34 

Fire Underwriting on the Pacific Coast— Geo. D. Dornin M 39 

Fire Department and Water Supply— Statistics— J. P. Vance 44 

Adjustment of Fire Losses on Buildings— A. J. Waters. 80 

Is It So Much a Question of Rates?— J. L. Cunningham Ill 

Grain Elevators and Warehouses— W. T. Clarke 126 

Address— The Fire Account— Physical, Personal, Moral— A. J. Fowler, 134 

Chimneys and Fuel — Daniel Morse 145 

Arbitration— Joseph M. Rogers 153 

Means and Applications for Extinguishing Fires— H. A. Glass ford 164 

Instruction to Agents "and Companies by the Courts— A Paper on the 
Law of Waiver and Estopel— David Beveridge 196 

1879. 

Machinery in Special Hazards— A. J. Waters. 16 

A Chapter on Rates— J. 0. Wilson 36 

Is Fire Insurance a Science — J. B. Hall. 42 

The Wisconsin Problem— I. W. Holman 49 

Local Agents— Duties to Their Companies— C. K. Drew 59 

Address— Obligations of Insurance Companies and Their Officers to 

Policy Holders— Geo. T. Hope .. _ 64 

United We Stand; Divided We Fall— J. B. Castleman. 110 

Depreciation to Buildings— A. W. Spalding. 124 

The Future of the Association— C. E. Bliven 134 

Address— The Modern Practice of Fire Underwriting— Cornelius 

Walford 158 

Breweries as a Fire Hazard— J. Mabbett Brown 175 

Fire Hazard of Flour Mills— W. B. Cornell 178 

1880. 

Origin of Valued Fire Policies— Cornelius Walford 26 

Contribution in Fire Losses — E. F. Rice 44 

The Value of Associated Effort— Col. W. G. Bently 81 

The Iron Workers of America— A. J. Waters 90 

Fire Hazard of Flour Mills— H. H. Hobbs. 105 

Incendiarism — H. E. Palmer. 116 

Value of Precedents— J. B. Hall 133 

Fire Underwriting as a Profession — D. A. Heald M 140 

Baker Prize Essay— J. T. Dargan 156 

The Best System of Supervision— A. J. Waters „ 177 

Managers' Prize Essay — Ernest C. Johnson 186 

The Hazard of Gluecose Factories— A. P. Redfield 200 

Baker Prize Essays— Geo. C. Clarke M 229 
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PAGE. 

Baker Prize Essays— Holger De Rode 234 

Baker Prize Essays— C. C. Hine 240 

Baker Prize Essays— A. J. B. Abbey 246 

Managers Essays — Smilax 257 

Managers' Essays— Hired man 260 

1881. 

Associated Effort— John P. McGregor 33 

Flour Mills— Nicholas C. Miller Prize— Essay by Y. G. Milos— Ernest 

C. Johnson 42 

The Amenities in our Profession— I. W. Holman 77 

Theories vs. Practice— J. M. DeCamp Ill 

Annual Address— Samuel H. Davis 125 

Chronicle Prize Essays— The Special Agent— J. M. DeCamp 143 

Chronicle Prize Essays— The Special Agent— W. F. Fox 171 

Chronicle Prize Essays— The Special Agent— A. J. Waters 162 

Weekly Underwriter Prize Essays— The Law Relative to Other 

Insurance— W. F. Fox 193 

Weekly Underwriter Prize Essays— The Law Relative to Other 

Insurance— A. J. B. Abbey 213 

Weekly Underwriter Prize Essays— The Law Relative to Other 

Insurance— J. J. Berne 222 

Flour Mills— Jacob Stone . 233 

1882. 

Annual Address— Col. Clifford Thompson 47 

The Best Methods of Compensating Agents — D . Ostrander 57 

Tidings from the Pacific Coast— Geo. T. Dornin 80 

The Explosive Properties of Fine Dust— Prof. T. W. Tobin 92 

The Field vs. The Office— J. G. Finnie 122 

Underwriting— Its Object, Condition and Future — W. F. Fox 129 

Fire Department and Water Supply — L. D. Moody 155 

Isometrical Drawing— C. C. Hine 168 

Adjustment of Fire Losses— John I.Covington 187 

1883. 

Risks— Geo. A. Holloway « 30 

Annual Address— Fire Insurance Managers and Management— J. F. 

Downing 35 

The Compact System— C. F. Mullins 49 

Electricity— Prof. A. E. Dolbear. 79 

Some Recommendations which the Future Suggests— J. C. Griffiths... 110 
Management of Companies— C. K. Drew 114 
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1884. 

PJ.OB. 

Half Hour on Insurance Topics— J. B. Bennett 31 

Annual Address— M. Bennett, Jr 41 

An Effort to Ascertain What the Matter Is— C. C. Hine 55 

Spontaneous Combustion — Prof. John M. Ordway 86 

Rate vt. Co-Insurance— W. F. Fox 138 

Incendiarism— Milo E. Lawrence 148 

Trees, Logs and Lumber— W. R. Freeman 152 

The Essential Difference of the Fire Hazard— J. T. Dargan 159 

1885. 

Annual Address— J. Montgomery Hare 30 

Loss Cycles in Insurance — H. P. Hubbell. 39 

Our Responsibility— J. C. Griffiths 46 

Fire Hazard of Finely Divided Organic Substances— Prof. C. J. 

Hexamer 69 

The Best System of Inspection— J. G. Finnie 103 

The Compact System — J. L. McCleur Ill 

Relation of the Public to Fire Insurance — A. Williams 138 

The Best System of Rating— J. B. Bennett „..' 173 

The Power of the Tail to Waggle the Dog— C. C. Hine 182 

1886. 

Annual Address— F. C. Bennett 69 

The Outlook— E. W. Lyman 78 

What Can Be Done to Reduce Fire Losses— W. B. Cornell 86 

Local and Field Service, or the Local Agent as a Special— Dr. J. F. 

McSween... 100 

Architecture and Fire Insurance— John W. Root 109 

Electric Lighting and Aerial Wires — C. C. Haskins 120 

The Insurance Contract, Adjustments and Adjusters— J. J Berne 140 

The Insurance Contract, Printed and Written— Can Either Be 

Improved— C. H. Case 154 

The Tendency of the Insurance Decisions upon the Insurance Con- 
tract, and the Injustice of Restrictive Legislative Enactments- 
Fontaine T. Fox 168 

Should Losses Be Settled on a Strict Construction of the Contract, or 

in Recognition of Business Equity— C. W. Potter 181 

Address— Maj. Livingston Mims 186 

How Can the Present Agency System Be Improved— J. M. De Camp, 200 
The Recording Agency System as a Factor in Present Demoralization 

I. W. Holman 212 

Should Co-Insurance, Pure and Simple, Be Universally Adopted — R. 

J.Smith # 218 

A Voice from the Pacific— L. L. Bromwell 224 

Shutters— Col. J. H. Kellogg 229 
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As compiled by W. F. Fox. 



ORGANIZATION. 

That we, State Agents of the Northwest, in convention assembled, 
recognizing our position as subordinates, disclaiming any invasion of the 
jurisdiction of our superiors, and attempting only such action as legiti- 
mately comes within the scope of our delegated authority, do hereby 
organize ourselves into an Association, for the purpose of promoting har- 
mony and correct practices among the profession. — Page 4, Proceedings 
of 1871. 

That the associating of ourselves together is beneficial in many ways, 
And has resulted in great good to the companies we represent, and to us 
personally. — Page 36, Proceedings of 1872. 

STATE BOARDS. 

Mr. President: I stand here to-day as a representative of the " Ohio 
State Board of Fire Underwriters/ ' an organization effected at Columbus, on 
the 20th day of March last, and the first of its kind in the Union. [C. W. 
Marshall, President Ohio State Board.] — Page 35, Proceedings of 1872. 

Out of this Association has grown State Board organizations. — Page 36, 
Proceedings of 1872. 

That this Association should encourage and assist in the formation of 
State Boards, as valuable aids to companies. — Page 46, Proceedings of 1872. 

That we, the members of the Northwestern Association, pledge our- 
selves to render every assistance in our power toward accomplishing the 
end sought by State organizations. — Page 178, Proceedings of 1878. 

That we, the members of the Northwestern Association, at as early a 
day as practicable, will proceed to organize ourselves into State Boards 
and District Committees, on a basis similar to that operated in 1874, and 
that we will encourage Local Board organizations in our respective states, 
where the unanimous co-operation of Local Agents can be secured. — Page 
113, Proceedings of 1879. 

That the value of associated effort is of incalculable benefit to the 
Agents, the field-men, and their respective companies. 

That we believe State Boards can and should be available in the estab- 
lishment of Local Boards, and to see that they are maintained. 

That we respectfully urge each company to permit and encourage its 
Special Agents to attend the meetings of State Boards, believing that the 
-expense of interruption of regular duty will be more than offset by the 
practical benefits received from them. — Page 214, Proceedings of 1880. 
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LOCAL BOARDS. 

That Local Boards, to be permanent and useful, must be organized 
free from any element calculated to create and foster discord and differ- 
ences. They must be so organized that every company, every Agent, and 
every interest will be equally responsible, and benefits entirely mutual. 

That the practices of companies should be uniform, so far as relates to- 
Local Boards. 

That all innovations, for the purpose of securing position and business, 
should not be permitted.— Page 46, Proceeding* of 1872. 

LOCAL AGENTS. 

That the insuring of fidelity, on the part of Local Agents, is a measure 
of paramount importance, and cannot well be secured by any means other 
than by the employment of honest and loyal men. — Page 43, Proceeding* 
of 1872. 

That the position and duties of Local Agents are such that they cannot 
safely be entrusted with the adjustment of losses, without prejudice to the 
rights of companies, and increasing the tendencies to incendiarism and 
fraud. — Page 45, Proceedings of 1872. 

Upon the fitness, fidelity and ability to trust, of the Local Agent, 
depends largely the success of the agency, and, in a measure, the success 
or failure of his company. 

The public judge of companies by their representatives. 

Agents reflect their training, the character of the company, and the 
schooling they have had from the company and the Supervising Agent. 
— Page 90, Proceedings of 1875. 

In the selection of Agents too much care cannot be taken to secure 
proper persons. Consideration must be given to every quality they pos- 
sess that disqualifies, as well as to those qualifying them, to act.— Page 152, 
Proceedings of 1875. 

RATES. 

That no Agent shall write on any risk, located within the jurisdiction 
of any other Local Board, at a less rate than that established by such 
Board; and if such risk shall not have been rated by Local Boards, then it 
shall not be written at a less rate than the rate established by the State 
Board having jurisdiction. — Page 44, Proceedings of 1872. 

REDUCTION IN RATES. 

That it is the sense of the Association, that when a rate has been once 
fixed by a Local Board, said Board should not be allowed to reduce such 
rate, within twelve months from the time the same was so fixed, unless 
there shall first have been an improvement of the hazard, and not then, 
except in regular meetings of said Board, by a two-thirds vote. — Page 48 r 
Proceedings of 1872. 
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That a consideration in premium should be allowed for every substan- 
tial improvement adopted in the construction of buildings. — Page 87, 
Proceedings of 1873. 

SCHEDULE BATING. 

That the schedule system of rating meets all objections, and secures 
equitable and uniform rates, and removes from the public all just grounds 
of complaint; and this Association recommends the adoption of the sched- 
ule system of rating by all Local Boards. — Page 47, Proceedings of 1872. 

That this Association heartily approves the schedule system of rating, 
because it is methodical, equitable and promotive of improvement in the 
physical hazard; and we express the opinion that the time has come for 
this Association to formulate a schedule, or tariff, to which we can give our 
sanction, to apply uniformly to the territory covered by this Association, 
due allowance being made in the basis rate for difference of location, water 
supply and fire department, and would recommend the formulation of 
such a tariff.— Page 202, Proceedings of 1882. 

That the adoption of a more complete system of schedule rating is 
desired, to be applied to all classes of risks, for which basis rates shall be 
furnished, charges to be made in addition for defects, and credits to be 
allowed for improvements— Page 203, Proceedings of 1885. 

PEIVILEGES. 

That we discourage in every way the granting of any privilege, without 
charging therefor an adequate compensation; and we deprecate the grant- 
ing of the privilege of other insurance, without, at the same time, limiting 
the amount of such insurance. — Page 44, Proceedings of 1872. 

POLICY-WRITING. 

That we will instruct our Agents, in all cases, to use the greajbest care 
in writing policies to see that they concur fully and completely; and, in 
order to attain this result, we will require our Agents to write specific pol- 
icies; and, in granting the privilege of other insurance, we will, in all 
cases, limit the privilege to concurrent insurance, and the amount to be 
permitted.— Page 44, Proceedings of 1872. 

That non-concurrent policies are frequently the cause of dissatisfaction 
in case of loss, between Adjusters and assured, and it is recommended, 
that in all cases where non-concurrence is observed by Supervising Agents, 
that they take steps to secure the adoption of forms of policies which shall 
be concurrent.— Pages 40, 50, Proceedings of 1872. 

Uniformity of forms seems quite desirable, tending to secure harmo- 
nious action on the part of companies, avoiding adverse interests in the 
adjustment of losses, and the over-payment of loss on one subject, in order 
to secure a salvage on another. — Page 83, Proceedings of 1873. 
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ADJUSTMENT OF LOSSES. 

That in the adjustment of all honest losses, a liberal construction 
should be given to the terms of policies, and the adjustments, so far as 
possible, should be made as to fairly carry out the spirit of the contract. 
—Page 45, Proceedings of 1878. 

That the patient and careful investigation of losses, with thorough- 
ness in every detail, will not only amply reward the time, labor and 
expense involved, but will have a salutary effect upon payments and the 
public generally. — Page 43, Proceedings of 1873. 

FRAUDULENT LOSSES. 

That we deem it the duty of all Local, Special and Adjusting Agents, 
to sustain and assist each other in the resistance of all unreasonable or 
fraudulent claims and losses, and that we disapprove of all unkind criti- 
cisms of adjustments made by honorable companies, calculated to lessen 
the confidence of policy-holders, or the public, in their ability or integrity. 
— Page 45, Proceedings of 1872. 

PAYMENT OF LOSSES. 

That we regard the hasty payment of losses as one of the greatest 
evils and dangers of the business, inducing not only exorbitant and fraud- 
ulent claims, but arson; and that we will, in no case, pay any loss within 
sixty days after the adjustment of such loss, unless a majority of the com- 
panies interested decide to do so. — Pages 41, 44, Proceedings of 1872. 

That the resistance of all claims for loss, when fraud is suspected, is 
demanded. — Page 203, Proceedings of 1885. 

AVERAGE, OR CO-INSURANCE CLAUSE. 

That in all fire policies, the average, or co-insurance clause, should be 
inserted, provided that companies shall only pay such proportion of any 
loss as the amount of insurance thereon bears to the whole value of the 
property at risk. — Page 89, Proceedings of 1873. 

That this Association is opposed to blanket forms of policies, without 
the addition of the co-insurance clause. — Page 202, Proceedings of 1882. 

That the adoption of a co-insurance clause, or condition in policies 
making the assured, in every case of either partial or total loss, a co-in- 
surer, to the extent of one-quarter of such loss, except that in certain 
cases, or on a certain class of risks, a less proportion than one-quarter may 
be carried by the assured, but not less than 5%, thereby limiting the liabil- 
ity of companies to a range of from 75 # to 95% of all losses incurred. 
—Page 203, Proceedings of 1885. 
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CONTINGENT COMMISSIONS. 

That plan of compensation which is best calculated to promote the 
success of companies, is, in the end, best calculated to promote the success 
of Agents also, for their interests are, or should be, measurably identical, 
and no other method involves their reciprocal interests'to the same degree 
as contingent compensation. The best service is obtained where respon- 
sibility is divided, and where mutual care is required between the em- 
ployer and the employed, or where the question of profit and loss is one 
of mutual diligence. — Page 159, Proceedings of 1885. 

That the adoption of the part flat, part contingent commission plan of 
•compensating Agents is desired, thereby making them directly interested 
in losses, to the extent of a loss of the commission on the premium of pol- 
icies under, which losses occur. — Page 203, Proceedings of 1885. 

BUILDING LAWS. 

That the majority of the people do not now sufficiently appreciate the 
•absolute necessity that exists for the enactment and enforcement of strin- 
gent building regulations; and that Underwriters owe it to themselves, and 
to their patrons, to employ all proper measures to arouse the public to the 
importance of immediate and well-considered action, in order to prevent, 
if possible, the wholesale destruction of our cities, towns and villages in the 
future. 

That it is the duty of each member of this Association to earnestly 
Apply himself to the work of endeavoring to keep this highly important 
subject before the minds of the insuring public, and, if possible, to secure 
the prompt adoption, by city and town authorities, of such regulations as 
•can be enforced. — Page 89, Proceedings of 1873. 

SPECIAL AGENTS. 

Agents judge of a company by its special representatives. Character 
is essential through all our ranks, and, while Special Agents serve their 
companies with zeal and fidelity, they should strive to elevate the stand- 
ard of the profession at large.— Page 96, Proceedings of 1875. 

THE ADJUSTER. 

That the Adjuster should be diligent, faithful and untiring in his efforts 
to protect the important interests committed to his hands, and discharge 
acceptably the delicate duties of his position; and is never called upon to 
compromise his personal integrity or honor. The ambition for salvage, 
Tight or wrong, has cost companies and Adjusters their prestige and sue- 
•cess. — Page 45, Proceedings of 1873. 

That the Adjuster should commence his investigation with an unbiased 
mind, free from suspicion, but with the determination to obtain all facts 
material to the case, and should give these facts unprejudiced considera- 
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tion, and be capable of deciding promptly upon them. If the claim be 
honest, it should be paid in full; if dishonest, it should be rejected. The 
practice of compromising claims, which are known to be frauds, is exceed- 
ingly pernicious in its example. 

He should discountenance in every way dishonest and sharp practices, 
thereby rendering insurance popular and maintaining its high respecta- 
bility.— Pages 49, 50, Proceedings of 1873. 

The determination of the Adjuster to secure every proper advantage 
to the company is sound; but his conclusions must be drawn with judicial 
fairness and certainty, otherwise he contributes to the injury of every 
company doing an honorable and legitimate business.— Page 23, Proceed- 
ings of 1876. 



ADMISSIONS. 



INSURANCE PRESS. 

That now, and hereafter, the accredited representatives of the insur- 
ance press be admitted to the meetings of this body. — Page 33, Procetdings 
of 1874. 



That the authorized representatives of the daily press be admitted 
hereafter to our meetings. — Page 36, Proceedings of 1874. 

LOCAL AGENT8. 

That Local Agents be admitted to seats on the floor of this convention, 
by procuring tickets from the Secretary, on the recommendation of the 
members of the Association endorsed thereon. — Page 6, Proceedings of 
1875. 

VOLUNTARY PRESS. 

That this Association may solicit contributions and papers from scien- 
tific men, upon subjects germain to our profession, to be printed under 
direction of the Association.— Page 1881, Proceedings of 1877. 

LIBRARY AND LIBRARIAN. 

That the executive officers appointed by the Association to solicit con- 
tributions to our library, and to prepare a code of By-laws, be authorized 
to make use of surplus copies of our Proceedings in exchange for such 
donations, exercising their own discretion as to necessities and limit. 
—Page 161, Proceedings of 1881. 

That the Executive Committee is instructed to procure a suitable room,, 
which will be accessible to all members, and fit the same up in a suitable 
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manner as a library-room, and place therein, properly arranged, all the 
property of the Association. 

That the Executive Committee is also instructed to select a suitable 
person to have the care and custody of said room and library. The Com- 
mittee is also instructed to continue the solicitation from members, and 
others, the donation of books, periodicals and other articles of interest 
and usefulness to the members, and make such rules and regulations gov- 
erning the library and room as may be best adapted to its condition and 
usefulness.— Page 181, Proceedings of 1881. 

(See Sec. , By-laws of 1886.) 
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Annual Meetings of the Association. 



1871.— Dayton, Ohio, Feb. 22: 

C. E. Bliven, - - Chairman, 
*J. S. Reed, - - - President. — R. L. Douglass, - 
C. E. Bliven, - - Sec. and Treas. 
1871. — Indianapolis, Ind., July 25 and 26: 

J. S. Reed, - - President. — R. L. Douglass, - 
*A. C. Blodget, - " — C. W. Marshall, 

C. E. Bliven, - - Sec. and Treat. 
1872.— Detroit, Mich., July 18, 19 and 20: 

A. C. Blodget, - President. — C. W. Marshall, 
C. E. Bliven, - - Sec. and Treas. 
1872. — Chicago, III., Sept. 18 (Special): 

A. C. Blodget, - - President. — C. W. Marshall, 
*R. J. Smith, - - " — S. Lumbard, 

C. E. Bliven, - - Sec. and Treas. 
1873. — Milwaukee, Wis., July 16 and 17: 

R. J. Smith, - - President. — S. Lumbard, - - 
C. E. Bliven, - - Sec. and Treas. 
1874.— Louisville, Ky., May 20 and 21: 

R. J. Smith, - - President. — S. Lumbard, - - 
0. E. Bliven, - - Sec. and Treas. 
1875.— Chicago, III., Sept 23, 24 and 25: 

C. W. Marshall, - President. — J. O. Wilson, - 
C. E. Bliven, - - Sec. and Treas. 
1876. — Chicago, III., Sept. 27 and 28: 

J. O. Wilson, - - President. — B. Vernor, - 
C. E. Bliven, - - Sec and Treas. 
1877.— Chicago, III., Sept. 19, 20 and 21: 

C. E. Bliven, - - President. — P. P. Heywood, - 
Geo. W. Hayes, - Sec. and Treas. 
1878.— Chicago, III., Sept. 18 and 19: 

I. S. Blackwelder, President. — J. M. Dresser, - 
Geo. W. Hayes, - - Sec. and Treas. 
1879.— Chicago, III., Sept. 17 and 18: 

Geo. W. Adams, - President. — W. B. Cornell, - 
Geo. W. Hayes, - Sec. and Treas. 
1880. — Chicago, III., Sept. 8 and 9: 

A. W. Spalding, - President. — A. J. Waters, - 
Geo. W. Hayes. - Sec. and Treas. 
1881.— Chicago, III., Sept. 14 and 15: 

J. M. Dresser, - - President. — E. F. Rice, - - 
Geo. W. Hayes, - Sec. and Treas. 
1882.— Chicago, III., Sept. 6 and 7: 

W. B. Cornell, - President. — J. M. Newberger, 
Geo. W. Hayes, - Sec. and Treas. 
1883.— Chicago, III., Aug. 29 and 30: 

James M. De Camp, President. — C. W. Potter, - 
Geo. W. Hayes, - Sec. and Treas. 
1884.— Chicago, III., Sept. 17 and 18: 

Cyrus K. Drew, - President.— T. J. Zollars, - 
J. C. Griffiths, - Sec. and Treas. 
1885. — Chicago, III., Sept. 10 and 11: 

J. L. Whitlock, - President. — T. H. Smith, 
J. C. Griffiths. - Sec. and Treas. 
1886.— Chicago, III., Sept. 23 and 24: 

W. F. Fox, - - President.— H. H. Hobbs, - 
J. C. Griffiths, - Sec. and Treas. 
1887. — Chicago. III., Sept. 8 and 9: 

Abram Williams, - President. — W. R. Freeman, 
J. C. Griffiths, - Sec. and Treas. 

• Elected and entered upon their duties at this session. 



- Vice-President. 



Vice-President. 

<« «« 



Vice-President. 



Vice-President. 

n it 



Vice-President. 
Vice-Presidem. 
Vice-President. 
Vice-President. 
Vice-President. 
Vice-President. 
Vice-President. 
Vice-President. 
Vice-President. 
Vice-President. 
Vice-President. 
Vice-President. 
Vice-President. 
Vice-President. 
Vice-President. 
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Abbey. A. J. B., 
Adams, Geo. W., 
Affeld, Chai. E., 

Allen, E. L., 

Alvereon, H. C., 

Andrus, S. D., 
Armstrong, F. W., 
Arnold, Fred. W., 
Ashbrook, J. T., 
Aspinwall, S. F., 
At wood, H. F., 
Balrd, 0. T., 
Barnes, John A., 
Barnum, W. L., 

Barton, W. T., { 

Barret, J. J., 

Barry, Chas. H., 

Baasett, E. J., | 

Bennett, H., 
Bennett, J. B., 
BenUey, W. G., 
Berne, J. J., 
Bigelow, C. H., 
Black, J. P., 
Blackwelder, I. S. 
Bliven, Chas. E., 
Bllven, Edward, . 
Bowers. H. E., 
Bradshaw, \V. D., 
Brant, J. H„ 
Brlggg, Theo. W., 
Brown, E. H., 
Brown, M. O., 
Bnckman, R. M., 
Burns, M. J., 

Burrows, D. W., 

Burtch, H.' F., 
Caldwell, W. W., 
Campbell, P. 8., 
Carroll, C. E., 
Carson, K. B., 
Cary, Eugene, 
Caswell, Jas. H., 
Chapman, E. F., 
Chard, 8. G., 
Chard, Thos. S., 
Cherry, H. A., 
Clark, N., 
Oarkson, H., 

Cobb, C. D., 

Collins, Martin, 
Oondit, E. M., 



ADDRESS. 



San Antonio, Tex., 

Chicago, 111., 

174 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Erie, Pa., 

Des Moines, la., 

177 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
Custom House, Providence, 
St Louis, Mo., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Rochester, N. Y., 
LouiHville, Ky., 
Decatur, 111., 
205 LaSalle, Chicago, 
22 Market Square, Provi-1 
dence, R. I., j 

405 W. Main, Louisville, Ky. 

Alton, 111., 

1 Charter Oak Place, Hart 

ford, Conn., 
Cedar Rapids, la., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
Lakeside Building, Chicago, 
160 La8alle, Chicago. 
Third and Jackson, St. Paul, 
157 and 159 LaSalle, Chicago, 

205 LaSalle, Chicago, 
218 LaSalle, Chicago, 
218 LaSalle, Chicago, 
54 William, New York. 
177 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Dubuque, la., 
Appleton. Wis., 
Kansas City, Mo., 

156 and 158 LaSalle, Chicago, 
171 LaSalle, Chicago, 
209 Main, Ottumwa, la., 

Chicago, 

Big Rapids, Mich., 

206 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Louisville, Ky., 
Louisiana, Mo., 
540 Vernon Av., Chicago, 

159 LaSalle, Chicago, 
153 and 155 LaSalle, Chicago, 

160 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Springfield, 111., 

157 and 159 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Des Moines, la., 
Bay City, Mich., 
Topeka, Kan., 

Denver, Col., 

212 Olive, 8t. Louis, 
Anamosa, la., 



Special Agent, 
General Agent, 
Manager, 

Ass't Gen'l Agt., 

State Agent, 

Special Agent, 

State Agent, 

President, 

Special Agent, 

Secretary, 

Secretary, 

Secretary, 

Secretary, 

Secretary, 

President, 

Secretary, 

State Agent, 

General Agent, 

Compact Manager. 
Commissioner, 
General Manager, 
General Adjuster, 
President, 
Adjuster, 
Manager, 
General Manager, 
Special Agent, 
Manager, 
General Agent, 
Compact Manager, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
General Agent, 
General Agent, 
Special Agent, 

Gen'l Adjuster, { 

Spc'lAg't&Adjtr., 
Manager, 
Adjuster, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Manager, 
Adjuster, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Manager, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 

General Agent, { 

General Agent, 
General Agent, 



COMPANY. 



Home Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Citizens, Pittsburg. 
Hamburg-Bremen Ins. Co. 
Ins. Co. North America. 
Pennsylvania Fire. 
Ins. Co. North America. 
Pennsylvania Fire. 
Norwich Union, Eng. 
Germania, N. Y. 
Equitable F. & M., R. I. 
American Central. 
Grand Rapids Ins. Co. 
Rochester German Ins. Co. 
Union, Louisville. 
Commonwealth Mut. Ins. Co. 
Millers' National, 111. 

Merchants', R. I. 

Franklin Ins. Co., Louisville. 
Ins. Co. North America. 
Pennsylvania Fire. 
^Etna, Hartford. 

Union Compact No. 4. 
Continental, N. Y. 
Traders' Ins. Co., Chicago. 
St. Paul Fire and Marine. 
Fireman's Fund, California. 
Niagara, N. Y. 
American, Phila. 
American, Phila. 
Guardian, London. 
Union Ins. Co., Pa. 

Fire Asociation, Phila. 
Conn. Fire Ins. Co. 
Westchester, N. Y. 
R. I. Underwriters' Ass'n. 
City of London Ins. Co. 
Ins. Co. North America. 
Pennsylvania Fire. 
Traders', Chicago. 
New Orleans Ins. Co. 

Northern Assurance, Eng. 
Lorillard, N. Y. 
German- American, N. Y. 
Germania Fire, N. Y. 
Queen Ins. Co. 
Fireman's Fund. 
Fireman's Fund, Cal. 
Northern Assur. Co., Eng. 
American, Phila. 
London Assurance. 
Western, Toronto. 
Traders', Chicago. 
Fire Association, Phila. 
Sun Fire, Eng. 
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Coon, Levi, 
Cornell. H. F., 
Cornell, W. B., 
Cormany, W. A., 

Condrey, John N., 

Covington, John I., 

Cowles, C. 8., 

Crable, Ralph. 
Cramer, Adolf J., 
Craudail, W. H., 
Cratseuberg, A. A., 
Critclieil, K. »., 
Crooke, Geo., 
Crooke, W. D., 
Cunningham, J. L.J 
Cunningham, W.H. 

Daggett, P. A., 

Daniel, T. R., 

Dargan, J. T., 

Davis, Lewis H., 
Dean, Thos. L., 
De Camp, Jas. M., 
♦De Camp, D. J., 
De Forest, E. F., 

De Roode, Holger, 

Devin, D. T., 
DeWolf, J. H., 
Dletz, Jacob C, 

Dreher, E. W., 

♦Dresser, Jasper M., 

Dulles, John Welsh, 

Eddy, H. C, 

Ferguson, W. B., 

Ferguson, W. G., 
Fiunie, G. J., 
FoJjambe,Theo. D. 
Follette, John T., 
Force, F. L., 
Ford, Chas. H., 
Fox, W. F., 
Franklin, Morris, 
Freeman, W. R., 
French, B. W., 
Freuch, Chas. L. , 
French, C. B., 
•Gardner, Edward, 
Garrigue, R. H., 
•Glassford, H. A., 
•Glidden, H. H., 
•Gray, D. P., 
<5ray, H. P., 
Griffiths. J. C, 
Griffith. J. H., 
•Griswold, C. C, 

•Gillespie, Samuel, 

•Greiner, Ed. P., 

Hall, J. B., 
Hall, Geo. W., 
Hall, John C, 
Halle, E. G., 



Quincy, 111., 

161 and 163 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Fort Scott, Kan., 

117 N. Third, St. Louis, Mo., 

Cincinnati, O., 

Des Moines, la., 

Evanston, 111., 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
Merriam Park, Minn., 
St. Paul, Minn., 
1 41 and 143 La8alle, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
204 LaSalle, Chicago, 
iGlens Falls, N.Y., 
Chicago, 

Minneapolis, Minn., 

Minneapolis, Minn., 



{Special Agent, 
.Special Agent, 
Supt W. Dept., 
Special Agent, 



Dallas, Tex., 

153 La8aUe, Chicago, 
Chicago, 
Cincinnati, O., 
Schenectady, N. Y., 
169 LaSalle, Chicago, 

210 LaSalle, Chicago, 

210 La8alle, Chicago, 
Providence R. I., 
Anamosa, la., 



210 La8alle, Chicago, 

12 N.4th, LaEayette, Ind., 

110 8. Fourth, Philadelphia, 

157 and 159 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Rock Island, I1L, 

210 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Chicago, 

162 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Newport Ky., 

159 LaSalle, Chicago, 

33 Pine, New York, 

161 and 163 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Watertown, N. Y., 

Madison. Wis., 

218 LaSalle. Chicago, 

Jacksonville, 111., 

Minneapolis, Minn., 

Columbus, O., 

Chicag », 

38 & 40 State, Albany, N. Y. 

Owoaso, Mich., 

Rockford, 111., 

St. Louis, Mo., 

Madison, Wis., 

Minneapolis. Minn., 

Grand Rapids, Mich., 

Chicago, 111., 

Cleveland, O., 

147 LaSalle, Chicago, 

St. Paul, Minn., 

217 Olive, 8t. Louis. Mo., 

158 & 155 LaSalle, Chicago, 



State Agt.«fc Adj., | 
Secretary, 
pecial Agent, | 

Special Agent, 

Secretary. 

Special Agent, 

State Agent, 

General Axent, 

Special Adjuster, 

Manager, 

Secretary, 

General Agent, 
(State Supt. Farm) 
li Dept, J 

Special Agent, 

AssociateGeneral 
Agent, 

General Agent. 
Spc'l Ag't & Adjr., 
General Agent, 
(Jeneral Adjuster, 
Gen. Western Agt. 

Manager, -J 

Special Agent, 
President, 
State Agent, 

8pecial Agent, j 

Financial Agent, 

Secretary, ' -j 



Detroit F. and M. Ins. Co. 
8un Fire. Eng. 
North British & Mercantile. 
North British & Mercantile. 
Ins. Co. North America. 
Pennsylvania Fire. 
Equitable Ace. Ins. Co. 
Royal, Eng. 

London and Lancashire. 
City of London, Eng. 
Milwaukee Mechanics. 
Merchants', N. J. 
German- American, N. Y. 
Lumberman's, Phila. 
Liverpool & London & Globe. 
Northern Assur. Co., London. 
Glens Falls Ins. Co., N. * . 
Fire Association, of Phila. 

Home Ins. Co., N. Y. 

North British & Mercantile. 
Fire Association, Phila. 
American, Phila. 
Continental, N. Y. 
Niagara, N. Y. 
Anglo-Nevada. 
Hartford Fire Ins. Co. 
Liverpool & London* Globe. 
Liverpool & London & Globe. 
Farmers' Fire, York, Pa. 
Providence- Washington, R.L 
Clinton Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Glens Falls Ins. Co. 
Providence- Washington. 
Traders', Chicago. 
Clinton, N. Y. 
Providence-Washington. 
National of Hartford. 
Fire Insurance Co. of Coun- 
ty of Philadelphia. 



Resident Secret'ry, Commercial Union, Eng. 



Secretary, 

General Agent, 
Adjuster, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Supt. Agencies, 
Gen. Adjr. & Sec'y. 
Ass't Manager, 
Secretary, 
General Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Ass't Manager, 
Manager, 
Special Agent, 
Manager, 

8pc'l Ag't <& Adj'r, 
State Agent, 
State Agent, 
Compact Manager. 

Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 



( Mississippi Valley Ins. Co. 
(Manufacturers' MutuaL 

Lancashire, England. 

Independent 

Guardian. England. 

North British & Mercantile. 

German-American, N Y. 

London and ProvlnciaL 

L B. Com'n Nos. 2 and 8. 

Sun Fire Office. 

Hekla Fire Ins. Co. 

Orient, Hartford. 

Glens Falls Ins. Co. 

Orient, Hartford. 

Niagara. N. Y. 

Germania, N.Y. 

Manuf. Ins. Co., Boston. 

North British & Mercantile. 

Compact 

N. Y. Underwriters' Agency. 

Home Ins. Co., N. Y. 

Home Ins. Co., N. Y. 



•I 



Spc'l Ag't & Adj'r, 
Compact Manager, 
General Agent, 
Manager, 



Clinton, N. Y. 
Providence-Washington. 
Clinton, N. Y. 
Providence-Washington. 
Girard Ins. Co.. Phila. 

Western Assurance, Toronto. 
Germania, New York. 
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Harford, W. P., 
Hawxhurst.W. F., 

Hayes, Geo. W., { 
Heaford, H. H., 
Hersh, G. Edward, 
Herehey, H. H., 
Hill, Herbert C., 

Hillyer, Edwin, 

Hilton, J. M., 

Hitchcock, E. M., 
Hobbs, H. H., 
Holdeu, James L., 
Holmes, S. R., 
Holland, W. K., 

Hollinshead, C.S. $ 

Holloway, Geo. A., 
Holman, Isaac W. 
Holman, C. J., 
flosmer Frank B., 
Hough E. A., 
House, 8. R., 

Howley John, 

Huston, M. A., 
Ireton. E. L., 
Jewett, W. H., 

Johnston, Jas. C, 

Jones, Wm. L., 
Kemp, O. C, 

Kelsey, Joseph A., 

Kerr, R. H., 
Kibbee, C. W., 
*Knowles,Chas.W., 
Lamey, a. T., 

Lawrence, Milo E. 

Lee, J. O., 
Lee, Fred'k W., 
Lessey, E. N., 
Letton, T. W., 
Lewis, Edwin C, 
Lindsey, H. K., 
Little. F. W., 
Littlejohn, W. J., 
Lovejoy, Geo. M., 
Low, C. F., 
Lowe, N. C, 
Lyman. E. W., 
Lyman, W. R., 
Lyman H. W., 
Lyon. George M., 
Lyons, W. A., 
Mabbett, Fred. B., 
Magill, H. M., 
Main, A. H., 
Maitland, T. L., 
Mansfield, G. W., 
Marot, B., 
♦Marshall, C. W., 
Marshall, J. F., 
McCluer, J. L., 
McCord, W. B., 
McCurdy, Robt., 
McDonald, J. J., 
McMillan, L. S., 



Morrow, O., 
Detroit, Mich., 
452 & 454 E. Water, Milwau- \ 
kee Wis. J 

155 LaSallej Chicago, 

York, Pa., 

St. Joseph, Mo., 
Minneapolis, Minn., 

Waupun, Wis., 

Chicago, 

Northficld, Minn., 
67 Wall, New York, 
177 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Burlington, la., 
223 Olive, St. Louis, Mo., 
S. W. Cor. Third and Wal-1 
nut, Philadelphia Pa., / 
205 LaSailn, Chicago, 
177 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, O , 
168 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Jacksou. Mich., 
Painesville, O., 

168 LaSalle, Chicago, 

251 Fifth, Louisville, 

24 W. Fourth, Cincinnati, O., 

Ypsilauti, Mich., 

Louisville, Ky., 

82 Michigan, Milwaukee, 
Greenville, Mich., 

Indianapolis, Ind., 

175 LaSalle, Chicago. 
St. Paul, 
Albany, N. Y., 
Nevada, Mo., 

Indianapolis, Ind., 

Chicago, 

Des Moines, Iowa, 

Indianapolis, Ind., 

161 & 163 Labile, Chicago, 

161 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Cincinuati, O., 

Pleasant Hill Mo., 

155 LaSalle, Chicago. 

St. Paul, Minn., 

New Orleans, La., 

Jackson, Mich., 

150 LaSalle, Chicago, 

New Orleans, La., 

Oskaloosa, Iowa, 

Chicago, 

174 LaSalle, Chicago, 

210 La8alle, Chicago, 

24 W. Fourth, Cincinnati, O., 

Madison, Wis., 

200 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Omaha, Neb., 

Dayton, O., 

Urbana, O., 

179 LaS He. Chicago, 

Kansas City, Mo., 

Minneapolis, Minn., 

Madison, Wis., 

Minneapolis, Minn., 

179 LaSalle, Chicago, 



State Agent, 
Special Agent, 

General Agent, 

General Adjuster, 

President, i 

Spc'l Ag't & AdTrj 
Independent Adj'r. 



*i 



Manager, 

Special Agent, 

Special Agent, 
General Adjuster, 
State Ag't & Adj'r, 
Compact Manager. 
General Adjuster, 

Man'g'r Fire Dep't, 

Ass't Manager, 
General Agent, 
Resident Secret'ry, 
Special Agent. 
Special Agent. 
General Agent, 

General Agent, 

Secretary, 

M'g'r East'n Dep't, 

Special Agent, 

State Agent, i 

Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 

State Agent, { 

Sup't West'n Dep't, 

8tate Agt. & Adjr., 

Manager, 

8p'l Ag't & Adj'r, 

Special Agent, I 

Adjuster, 
General Agent, 
State Agent, 
Manager, 
Special Agent, 
General Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Superv'r & Adj'r 
Special Agent, 
Dep. Asst. Sec'y 
Compact Manager. 
General Agent, 
President, 
Special Agent, 
Manager, 
Special Agent. 
Superintendent, 
General Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
General Agent, 
Retired President 
Adjuster, 
Manager, 
General Adjuster. 
Sup't Agt8<s Adj'r, 
State Agt nt, 
Special Agent, 



JEtna, Hartford. 
Commercial Union, Eng. 

Western Assurance, Toronto. 

Phoenix, Hartford. 
Farmers' Fire Ins. Co., York, 

Pa. 
Niagara Ins. Co. 

Oshkosh, Appleton & Fond 

du Lac Compact. 
Royal Ins Co. 
London and Lancashire. 
American, Philadelphia. 
Norwich Union, Eng. 
N. Y. Underwriters' Agency. 

Independent. 
Union Ins. Co., Phila. 
Niagara, N. Y. 
British America. 
Commercial Union, Eng. 

Glens Falls Ins. Co. 
Scottish Union and National, 
Lion, England 
Louisville Ins. Co. 
California Ins. Co. 
Hartford Fire, Conn. 
Ins. Co North America. 
Pennsylvania Fire. 
North British & Mercantile. 
Rochester German Ins, Co, 
Ins. Co. North America. 
Pennsylvania Fire. 
N. Y. Bowery Fire Ins. Co. 
Connec. Fire of Hartlord. 
Royal Ins. Co. 
British America. 
Fireman's Fund, Cal. 
Union, Cal. 
Pheuix, N. Y. 
New Hampshire Fire . 
Continental, N. Y. 
Fire Ins. Association, Eng. 
Boylston, Boston. 
Lancashire, Eng. 
Lancashire, Eng. 
Connecticut Fire, Hartford. 
German- American, N. Y. 
L. & L. & G. Ins. Co. 

N. Y. Alliance. 
Crescent Ins. Co, 
German-American, N. Y. 
Home Ins. Co., N.Y. 
Washington F. & M. 
United Fire Re-Ins. Co. 
Phoenix, Hartford. 
German- American, N. Y. 
St. Paul F. & M. Ins. Co. 
Imperial Fire, Eng. 
St. Paul F. & M. Ins. Co. 

Independent. 

Compacts and Local Boards. 

Independent 

Hekla, Madison, Wis. 

Continental, Ins. Co. 

Niagara, N. Y. 



* Honorary Members. 
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McPike, H. G., 
McSween, J. F., 
Miller, JobnG., 
Miller, A. P., 
•Mims, Livingston, 
Monroe, Wm. M., 
Montgomery, P. A., 
Montgomery, I. S., 
Moody, L. D., 
Moore, Geo. H., 
Morgan, H. A., 
Munn, E. V., 
Munson, E. A. 
Myers, J. C, 
Newberger, J. M., 
Newman, Geo. C, 
Nolte, H. A., 
Norbeck, C. E., 
Nnnn, J. A. , 
Page, W. E., 

Paige, John C, 



ADDRESS. 



Alton, 111.. 

Minneapolis, Minn., 

Burlington, la., 

Belleville, 111. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

31 W. Third, Cincinnati, O., 

Chicago, 

Roiktord, 111., 

17 E. Market, Indianapolis, 

Detroit, Mich., 

Upper Alton, 111., 

Beloit, Wis., 

Indianapolis, Ind., 

Minneapolis, Minn., 

Laporte, Ind. 

Des Moines, la., 

Milwaukee. Wis., 

La Crosse, Wis., 

Ft. Madison, la., 

{Minneapolis, Minn., 

'20 Kilby, Boston, Mass., 



Palmer, H. E., 
Peetrey, Jacob, 
Phipps, W. C, 
Pires, L. A., 
Potter, C. W., 
Pribtenow, B., 



Plattsmouth, Neb., 

London, O., 

118 LaSalle, Chicago, 

St. Louis, Mo., 

88 Michigan, Milwaukee. 

, 218 La8alle, Chicago, 

Raymond. M.H.N., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Raynold, R. L., Omaha, Neb., 
~ '"-"' * " 1177 LaSalle, Chicago, 
168 LaSalle, Chicago. 
Chicago, 



TITLE. 



Secretary, 
Special Agent, 
Pre*. & Gen'l M'g'r, 
Special Agent, 
General Agent, 
State Agent. 
Secretary, 
Inspector, 
State Agent, 
State Agent, 
Adjuster, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent. 
Special Agent, 
8pecial Agent, 
Special Agent, 



COMPANY. 



Redfield, A. P., 
Redfield, Geo. E., 
Redfield, D. W., 

Redfield, J. G., 

Reed, Wm., 
Reger, Geo. F., 
Reynolds, Geo. W., 
RequH, 8. F., 
Rice, E. F.. 
Richardson, C. , 
Riddle, J. Irving. 
Robertson, J. W. 
Rogers, Jos., M., 
Roper, Geo. 8., 
Ross, W. F., 
Rotbermel, C. T., 
Rowel I, Alfred 
Rowley J.B., 
Russell, H. M., 
Scott, Walter. 
8chultz, Daniel, 
Schupp, Simon, 
Sears, M. L. , 

Seiders, W. H., 

Shade, Chas. E., 
8 hall cross, J. L. 
Sikkema. U. H., 
Simonds, E. A. , 
Smith, R. J., 
Smith, T. H., 
Smith, W. E., 
Southmayd, O. A., 
8pencer, A. P., 
♦Spalding, A. W., 
Spear, Theo. F., 
Squirts, C. S., 
Stephenson, How. , 
Stevison, J. H., 
Straight, H. J., 



210 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Chicago, 

421 Walnut, Philadelphia. 

Louisville, Ky., 

153 LaSalle, Chicago, 

171 Vine, Cincinnati, O;, 

Indianapolis, Ind., 

6th& Main,Terre Haute, Ind 

157 La8alle, Chicago, 

171 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Rockford, 111., 

Davenport, la., 

Detroit, Mich., 

411,113 Walnut,Philadelp'ia, 

Omaha, Neb., 

114 LaSalle, Chicago. 

Kansas City, Mo., 

Milwaukee, Wis., 

210 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Kansas City, Mo. , 

Indianapolis, Ind., 

206 Broadway, New York, 
329 Main, Louisville, Ky., 
Belleville, 111., 
153 LaSalle, Chicago, 
160 LaSalle, Chicago, 



Illinois Mut. Ins. Co 

Orient of Hartford. 

Burlington Ins. Co. 

American, Phila. 

Home Ins. Co., N. Y. 

N. Y. Underwriters' Agency. 

{Western Mfg. Mut. Ins. Co. 

Western Mfg. Mut. Ins. Co. 

tContiuental, N. Y. 

iL. & L. & G. Ins. 1*0. 

Milwaukee Mech. Ins. Co. 

.Continental Ins. Co. 

.Franklin Ins. Co., Ind. 

'Niagara, N. Y. 

German- American, N. Y. 

|L. & L. & G. Ins. Co. 

{Concordia Milwaukee. 

.Phoenix, London. 

Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 

N. Y. Underwriters. 
( City of London Fire, Eng. 
\ 'Imperial Fire of Eng. 

iHomelns. Co.,N.Y. 

iFire Association, Phila. 

;Springfleld F. & M. 

Independent. 

'.Etna Ins. Co. 

'American Phila. 

Connecticut, Hartford. 

Connecticut, Hartford. 

independent. 

: Independent. 

'London Assurance Co. 
f Clinton, N. Y. 
\ 1 Providence- Washington. 



Resident M'g'r, 

State Agent, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
General Adjuster, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent. 
State Agent, 
Sp'l Ag't&Adj'r, 
Adjuster, 
Special Agent, 

Special Agent, 

General Adjuster,^ Independent. 
Manager. Franklin,Phila. 

Special Agent, Louisville Underwriters. 
Asssciate Gen'l Agt, Anglo-Nevada. 



Adjuster, 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
(Special Agent, 
Manager, 
Secretary, 
Manager, 
Manager, 
General Agent, 
Manager, 
General Agent, 
State Agent, 
General Agent, 
General Agent, 
Special Agent, 

State Agent, 



161 & 163 LaSalle, Chicago, Special Agent 



Lffitna, Hartford. 

'Franklin Ins. Co., Ind. 

iPhenix, Brooklyn. 

{National Ins. Co., Hartford. 

Queen Ins. Co., Eng. 

i Mfg. and Merch. Ins. Co. 

Compact. 

Compact. 

'Imperial Fire, Eng. 

Compact. 

|New Hampshire Fire Ins. Co. s 

Home Ins. Co., New York. 

(Milwaukee Mechanics. 

German, Freenort, 111. 

Phoenix, London. 
C :1ns. Co. North America. 
I (Pennsylvania Fire. 



Sp'l Ag't & Adj'r, Norwich Union, Eng. 



Secretary, 
Adjuster, 
General Agent, 
Secretary, 



216 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Bismarck, D. T., 
Kansas City, Mo., 
Chicago, 

24 W. Fourth, Cincinnati, O. 
161 LaSalle, Chicago, 
161 LaSalle, Chicago, 
208 LaSalle, Chicago, 
150 LaSalle, Chicago, 



Sec'y andMan'g'r.i 
Special Adjuster. 
Special Agent, 
Retired President. 
Ass't Gen'l Ag't, 
Inspector, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
General Agent, 



Louisville Underwriters. 
German, Freeport. 
City of London Fire, Eng. 
Traders' Ins. Co., Chicago. 
North British & Mercantile 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 



Independent 
Queen Ins. Co. 

Phoenix, Hartford. 
Local Board Underwriters. 
Fire Ins. Association, Eng. 
Orient Ins. Co. 
New York Alliance. 
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NAME. 



ADDRESS. 



TITLE. 



COMPANY. 



Strickler, David, 
Stuart, H. C, 
Sweeney, Anthony, 
Taylor, Chas. H., 
Taylor, R. J., 
Thompson, C. D., 
Tiffany, H. S., 

Townsend, A. F., 

Trembor, Wm., 



York, Penn., 

Kansas City, Mo. , 

261 Sixteenth, Denver, Col. 

206 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Lakeside Bld'g, Chicago, 

{Harrodsbnrg, Ky., 

169 Clark, Chicago, 

201 LaSalle, Chicago, 

Freeport, 111., 



Trezevant, J.T., Jr., 'Dallas, Tex., 

Trumbull, A. J., 565 Robert, St. Panl, Minn., 
Tucker, L. M. , 91 Main, Columbus, Miss. , 



Tuttle, Thos. B., 
Underwood, Thos., 
Vail, H. S., . 
Vail, D. F., 
Van Anden, C. A., 
Van Allen, G. A., 

Vance, J. P., 

Virchow, John. 
Wagner, D. 8.. 
Waggoner, S. E., 
Waldron, A., 
Walker, Ben. F., 
Walker, E. 8.. 
Walker, H. H., 
Wallace, J. M., 

Warner, J. H., 

Washington, H. B. 
Webber, H. F., 
Weinland, J. A., 
Wells, David W., 
Whitehead, J. M., 
Whitlock, J. L., 
Whitaker, K 8. 
Whittemore, C. L., 
Williams, A., 
Williams, S. G., 
Williams, Geo. G. 
Wilson, Geo. A. S., 
•Wilson. J. O., 
Witkowsky, Con., 
Wood, H. N., 
Woodward, M. S., 
Wood worth, A. J., 
Wright, Wm. M., 
Wright, J. Gano, 
Zent, M. F., 
Zollars, T. J., 



Carthage, Mo., 
155 LaSalle, Chicago, 
115 Dearborn, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
Lock Box 484, Chicago, 
57 State, Albany, N.Y., 

|53 W. Third, Cincinnati, O., 

Il61 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Chicago, 
Macon, Mo., 
220 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
ilndianapolis, Ind., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
I Dayton, O., 

[Milwaukee, Wis., 

, 174 LaSalle. Chicago, 
69 W. Fourth, Cincinnati, O., 
iWesterville, O., 
841 Warren Ave., Chicago, 
lft5 LaSalle, Chicago, 
208 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Watertown, N. Y., 
St. Paul, Minn.. 
155 LaSalle, Chicago, 
64 W. Third, Cincinnati, O., 
St Paul. Minn. 
153 LaSalle, Chicago, 
Chicago. 

174 LaSalle, Chicago, 
DesMoiues, la., 
Des Moines, 

175 Broadway, New York, 
Monroe, Wis. , 

62 W. Third, Cincinnati, O., 
Belleville, 111., 
Denver, Col., 



Sec'y and Treasu'r 

Special Agent, 

Adjuster, 

Sp'l Ag't & Adj'r, 

General Manager, 

Adjuster, 

Insurance Publ'r. 

Special Agent, | 

Ass't Secretary, 

Assoc. Gen'l Ag't 
8. W. Dep't, 

Sp'l Ag't & Adj'r,: 

General Agent, \ 

State Agent, 

Adjuster, 

Actuary, 

Adjuster, 

Sup'v'gAg't&Adj., 

President, 

General Agent, j 

Sp'l Ag't AAdjr., 
General Agent. 
Special Agent, 
Sp'l Ag't & Adj'r, 
State Ag't & Adj'r, 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
State Agent, 

8tate Ag't & Adj., { 

Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
State Agent, 
Sp'l Ag't & Adj'r, 
Manager, 
Ass't Manager, 
Special Agent, 
Manager. 
Sec'y and Sup't, 
Special Agent, 
Adjuster, 

Retired President. 
General Agent, 
Special Agent, 
btate Agent, 
General Agent, 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
Compact Manager. 
Ind. Adjuster. 



Farmers' Fire Ins. Co. 
City of London Fire, Eng. 
Independent. 
American, N. J. 
Continental, New York. 
Liverpool <& London & Globe 

Northern Assurance Corpor- 
ation, Eug. 
German Ins. Co., Freep't, 111. 
Niagara, New York. 
Fire Association, Phila. 
American, Phila. 
Continental, New York. 
Ins. Co. North America. 
Pennsylvania Fire. 
Western Assurance Cor. 
Crescent Ins. Co., N. O. 
Norwich Union, Eng. 
Independent. 
Insurance Dep't 111. 
Hartford Ins. Co. 
NiHgara, N. Y. 
Commerce Ins. Co. 
Hamburg-Bremen, Germ'ny. 
Union In«. Co., Phila. 
Fire Ins. Association, Eng. 
Mississippi Valley. 
North British <& Mercantile. 
Orient, Hartford. 
Niagara, N. Y. 
National, Hartford. 
Home Ins. Co., New York. 
Washington F. & M., Bostou. 
Ins. Co. North America. 
Pennsylvania Fire. 
Hamburg-Bremen Ins. Co. 
Connecticut, Hartford. 
Continental, N. Y. 
Fire Association, Phila. 
Imperial, London. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Sun Fire, Eng. 
Connecticut, Hartford. 
Connecticut, Hartford. 
Insurance Adjusting Co. 
Commercial Union, Eng. 
Independent. 

H amburg-Bremen. 
N. B. & Mercantile. 
L. & L. & G. Ins. Co. 
Germnnia Fire, N. Y. 
American, Phila. 
N. Y. Alliance. 



* Honorary Membei . 
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SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 

Jo Men^orianp. 



NAME. 



ADDRESS. 



TITLE. 



COMPANY. 



Ashworth, Win., 
Atwood, John, 
Barry, A. S., 
Bissell. F. R., 
Burt, Fred. E., 
Chittenden,W.Gus. 
Coombe, Cbas.F.C 
Cook, Geo. H., 
Cunninghame, A. M 
Euler, Philip, Jr., 
Forbes, Wells W., 
Gould, Geo. D., 
Harris, J. S., 
Hewitt, Edgar A., 
Hough, Judson J., 
Johnson, T. W. t 
Keller, P. C, 
Lumbard, 8., 
Morris, Lewis R., 
Morse, Dr. Daniel, 
Niemann, A. D., 
Bewell, John, 
Travis, A. C, 
Waters, A. J., 
Wessenberg, Chas n 
Young, Mart. V. B., 



Chicago, 111., 

Alton, 111., 

Godfrey, 111., 

Dubuque, la.. 

84 W. Congress, Detroit, 

177 LaSalle. Chicago, 

St. Louis, Mo., 

Indianapolis, Ind. , 

Louisville, Ky., 

Evansville, Ind., 

Richmond, Ind., 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 111., 

New York, N. Y., 

Maroa, 111., 

Chicago, 111., 

Qnincy, 111., 

Fort Wayne, Ind., 

Detroit, Mich., 

Detroit, Mich. 

Chicago, 111., 

Montreal, Canada, 

210 N. Third, 8t. Louis, Mo., 

1719 Euclid Av.,Cleveland,0. 

Mobile, Ala., 

Rochester, N.Y., 



General Agent, 
President, 
General Adjuster. 
State Agent, 
Sup'v'g Ag*t & Adj, 
General Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Secretary, 
Sup't Agencies, 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
Adjuster. 
General Agent, 
Editor, 

Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
General Adjuster, 
Manager, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
General Adjuster, 
Manager W. Dep't, 
State Agent, 
General Agent, 
General Agent, 



British America Assur. Co. 
Illinois Mutual, Illinois. 

Hartford Ins. Co. 
Niagara, N. Y. 
Merchants' Ins. Co., N. J. 
British America Assur. Co. 
Franklin Ins. Co. 
Queen, of England. 
Springfield F. & M. 
Royaflns. Co. 

Metropole Ins. Co., Paris. 
Insurance Chronicle. 
Northwest'n Nat'l Ins. Co. 
Sun Fire Office. 
Phoenix Ins. Co., Hartford. 
Phenix Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Niagara Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Home Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Orient Ins. Co. 
Royal Canadian Ins. Co. 
Fireman's, Dayton. 
Continental, N. Y. 
Mobile Underwriters. 
Commerce Ins. Co. 
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